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PORES FrOLirrIrcs Pray? 


BY FRANCIS B. GESSNER. 


THE TIME-HONORED WARNING TO THE SEEKER AFTER A POLIT- 
ICAL CAREER—YOUNG MEN WHO HAVE DEFIED IT AND RISEN. 


7 OES politics pay?” is a question be worth while to propound it once 
which has often been dubiously more. 

asked and negatively answered. In the Theoretically, at least, a political ca- 

year of a Presidential campaign it may reer is open to every young American. 









































GEORGE BRUCE CORTELYOU, WHO WITHIN EIGHT YEARS ROSE FROM A 
POSITION AS STENOGRAPHER IN THE POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
TO A PLACE IN PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S CABINET. 


From its latest photograph by Rice, Washington, 
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There are many who seek to enter the 
broad gate of public life, but few who 
climb very far upon the narrowing path 
of which it is the portal. And even of 
those who reach the heights, some~de- 
clare that the labor is greater than the 
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are not extraordinary. He should, of 
course, have a fair general education, 
and in particular he should know some- 
thing of his country’s history. He 
should have the faculty of observation, 
a good memory, and a pleasing address 

















DANIEL SCOTT LAMONT, PRIVATE SECRETARY TO PRESIDENT CLEVE- 
LAND 1885-1889, NOW VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE NORTHERN 
PACIFIC, AND RATED AS A MILLIONAIRE. 


From his latest photograph—Copyright, 1904, by Pach, New York. 


reward. We have seen Senators and 
Presidents go down to premature 
graves, heart-broken, harassed by ene- 
mies, hounded by time-servers, and 
abused by ingrates. 

Nevertheless, suecess in politics is 
not beyond the reach of the average 
young man who seeks for it. It is to 
be won, moreover, by fair and honest 
methods; indeed, in the vast majority 
of cases, it cannot be won otherwise. 
Certain qualifications the aspirant 
should possess, but~the requirements 


with his fellow men. Above all, he 
should have the precious gift of tact. 


A GOVERNMENT CLERK’S PROSPECTS. 


Youths who beseech Senators and 
Congressmen for minor appointments 
are generally warned that a man of am- 
bition ought not to accept a government 
clerkship when business opportunities 
are so many and so alluring. When 
Salmon P. Chase was a young man, his 
uncle was United States Senator from 
New Hampshire. Chase asked for a 
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place at Washington which his 
kinsman could easily have given. 

“No, sir,” roared the Sena- 
tor. “ You study law, and when 
you do come here you come as 
Congressman or Senator to give 
clerkships to others. If I ap- 
point you, the chances are that 
you will never be anything but 
a clerk.” 

Chase went to Ohio, prac- 
tised law, and in a few years 
was Governor, then Senator, 
and died Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court. 

This story is not new. It has 
done yeoman duty in warning 
young men away from the shoals 
of clerical and departmental 
life in Washington. It has also 
done yeoman duty when a 
statesman did not want to ap- 
point a particular applicant, or 
did not have the job to give. 
Against it may be set cases 
which prove that careers of suc- 
cessful achievement, and even 














of distinction, may begin with a 
modest government clerkship. 


A STENOGRAPHER'S RISE. 


George Bruce Cortelyou, the 
first Secretary of Commerce and Labor 
in the Cabinet of President Roosevelt, 
was a stenographer in the office of the 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General 
only nine years ago. Before that he 
had been a school-teacher and a court 
reporter. In November, 1895, Presi- 
dent Cleveland wanted a stenographer 
in the White House, and happened to 
say so at a Cabinet meeting. The Post- 
master-General, Mr. Bissell, recom- 
mended Cortelyou, who got the place. 
He won the confidence of Mr. Cleve- 
land, and was promoted to be assistant 
executive clerk. Changes of adminis- 
tration did not affect his position. 
When President McKinley came in, he 
was quick to discern Cortelyou’s quali- 
ties, and learned to lean upon him al- 
most as upon a son of his own. 

In 1898, when J. Addison Porter re- 
tired, Cortelyou was appointed to suc- 
ceed him as secretary to the President, 
with a salary of five thousand dollars ¢ 
year. He developed into the most popu- 


ELMER DOVER, SECRETARY TO THE LATE SENATOR HANNA, 
NOW SECRETARY OF THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL 


COMMITTEE, 


From a photograph by Clinedinst, Washington. 


lar and capable secretary who ever 
handled White House affairs. After 
the death of McKinley, President 


Roosevelt urged him to continue at his 
post, and he did so, in spite of invita- 
tions to enter private business at a five- 
fold greater salary. Even as a Cabinet 
officer, with eight thousand dollars a 
year, he sacrificed much in a financial 
way to remain in the public service. At 
forty-two, however, he is young enough 
to remain in political life a few years 
longer, and then enter business all the 
better equipped. 

Had Cortelyou never taken a govern- 
ment clerkship, he would in all proba- 
bility be to-day one of the army of capa- 
ble stenographers at work in the court- 
rooms and offices of New York. And 
while it was political life that gave him 
his opportunity, it is to be noted that 
it was not by what is called “ practical 
politics” that he won his promotion. 
He has risen purely by deserving to rise. 
He has always been known as a “ man 
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There are other instances, 
less conspicuous, perhaps, but 
equally significant. Seventeen 
years ago last April a lad. of 
twenty, named Milton Everett 
Ailes, came to Washington to 
take a place as assistant messen- 
ger in the Treasury Department 
at a salary of thirty dollars a 
month. He had been earning 
five dollars a week in a grocery 
store at Sidney, Ohio. He was 
healthy, ambitious, of good 
habits, and saving. By renting 
a hall bedroom and eating at a 
cheap boarding-house, he set 
aside enough money, out of his 
three hundred and sixty dollars 
a year, to supplement his limit- 
ed education at night schools. 
Then he attended night law 
lectures, and was admitted to 
the bar. His diligence and nat- 
ural aptitude, seconded, no 
doubt, by his persevering efforts 
at self-improvement, won him 
rapid promotion, and_ three 








MILTON EVERETT AILES, WHO CAME TO WASHINGTON AS 
DEPARTMENT MESSENGER, AND WHO IS NOW VICE- 


PRESIDENT OF A LEADING BANK. 


without a pull.” He has never sought 
elective office, or, until recently, had 
anything to do with party machinery. 
And personally he is still the same 
quiet, studious fellow that he was as an 
inconspicuous government clerk. 


AN OFFICE-HOLDER’S OPPORTUNITIES. 

Again, take the case of Daniel Scott 
Lamont, who was private secretary to 
Mr. Cleveland, and afterwards Secre- 
tary of War in the second Cleveland 
Cabinet. Mr. Lamont, who had been a 
newspaper man in Albany, was probably 
glad of the secretary’s salary when he 
first entered the White House. His 
service there gave him valuable expe- 
rience, and the acquaintance and es- 
teem of many leaders of industry and 
finance. He had plenty of good open- 
ings to choose from when he decided to 
go to New York and join the late Will- 
iam ©. Whitney in the street-railway 
business. He is now vice-president of 
the Northern Pacific, and is rated as a 
millionaire. 


years ago he became Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, rank- 
ing next to a Cabinet officer. 
After a valuable experience in 
this responsible place, he was chosen 
vice-president of a well-known bank in 
Washington, which is one of the promi- 
nent financial institutions of the coun- 
try. Mr. Ailes is virtually the active 
manager of the concern. 

A man of such energy and ambition, 
it may be said, would win success in any 
field. That is true enough; vet if Mr. 
Ailes had stuck to the counter of the 
Sidney grocery, as many philosophers 
would doubtless have recommended had 
he sought their advice, he would prob- 
ably be to-day the owner of a successful 
village store instead of a strong figure 
in the world of finance. 


SENATOR HANNA’S SECRETARY. 

Another case in point is that of El- 
mer Dover, the new secretary of the Re- 
publican national committee. Eight 
years ago, a youth of twenty-two, Dover 
was city editor of a small newspaper in 
Portsmouth, Ohio, with a salary of 
twelve dollars a week. In the Presiden- 
tial campaign of that year he was a 
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modest and unknown employee of the 
Republican committee, at Chicago. His 
work was good, and he was one of the 
few clerks retained with the organiza- 
tion when the election was over. One 
day Senator Hanna, the chairman of 
the committee, was complaining that he 
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tions and applications went to Dover’s 
desk, and his capacity for work was a 
marvel to his friends. It was only ex- 
ceeded by his perennial good-humor and 
his happy faculty of getting over 
troublesome ground. 

Dover has expressed his desire to get 

















CHARLES GATES DAWES, 


LATE COMPTROLLER OF THE 


CURRENCY, NOW 


PRESIDENT OF A TRUST COMPANY IN CHICAGO. 


needed a secretary who knew something 
of Ohio. 
“ You have a good man for the place 
in your back office,” some one said. 
“Who is he?” asked Mr. Hanna. 
“Why, Elmer Dover, of Portsmouth. 
You remember him at the Chicago 
headquarters ? ’ 
“ Not by name,” said Hanna: “ but 
send him in, and [Il look him over.” 
Dover came in, received a trial, and 
became the most valuable and best-paid 
secretary in Washington. “ See Dover ” 
was Mr. Hanna’s constant expression 
when besieged by office-seekers or polit- 
ical patriots. A vast variety of ques- 


out of politics after the present cam- 
paign, for a time, at least, and to go into 
business; but he can bless his political 
experience for his present position and 
prospects. 


OTHER RISING YOUNG MEN. 


Another instance of the young man 
to whom office-holding has proved the 
avenue to Charles Gates 
Dawes, who had been a railroad engi- 
neer and a lawyer in Nebraska when 
he became interested in the Presiden- 
tial campaign of 1896. His successful 
work for the McKinley forces led to his 
appointment as comptroller of the cur- 


success 1S 
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FRANCIS B. LOOMIS, FIRST ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE, ONE OF THE 


RISING YOUNG 


MEN 


IN AMERICAN PUBLIC LIFE. 


From a photograph by Benjamin, Cincinnati. 


and after five years’ tenure of 











present office, which, though not so well 


office he resigned to become president 
of a trust company in Chicago. 

Francis B. Loomis, first Assistant 
Secretary of State, is one of the rising 
young men in public life. Eight years 
ago he was the United Press correspon- 
dent at Canton, Ohio, during the first 
McKinley campaign. He won Mr. Mc- 
Kinley’s confidence, and as he had had 
previous experience in the consular 
service, and seemed qualified for the 
post, he was sent as minister to Ven- 
ezuela. He proved remarkably success- 
ful in settling old matters of contro- 
versy and in improving the political and 
commercial relations of the United 
States with the troublous republic of 
Bolivar and Blanco. Three years ago 
he was promoted to the legation at Lis- 
bon, and at the beginning of last year 
President Roosevelt selected him for his 


paid as his post at Lisbon, is one of the 
most important in the entire govern- 
ment service. 

Other cases might be instanced, but 
enough has been said to show that pub- 
lie life is by no means a barren or unat- 
tractive field to the youth of high ambi- 
tion. There are many other young as- 
pirants who will demonstrate the same 
thing during the next few years. The 
present Presidential campaign — will 
bring young men into prominence in 
every State in the Union. Almost every- 
where young men are taking an active 
part in it, and are seeking national or 
local offices. Never before, probably, 
were there so many young men in Con- 
gress, and the number seems likely to 
he increased by the coming elections. 
The nation has much to expect from its 
young men in politics. 

















Millionaire: Rafferty. 


AN EPISODE IN ‘THE BRIEF 


THEATRICAL CAREER OF 


SYBIL FRANKLIN. 


BY EDWARD BOLTWOOD. 


z, 


HEIR train arrived so late at 
Fielding that the Sybil Franklin 
Company went supperless to the.thea- 
ter. During the banquet scene, in the 
first act, Melville, the character man, 
whispered lugubrious asides to the 
young star regarding this distressful 
circumstance. 

Sybil laughed. Her uncle, John 
Franklin, the famous tragedian, had 
prophesied many worse experiences 
than this when she told him she was 
going out as a leading lady. John 
Franklin, indeed, was very unwilling 
that his niece should be an actress at 
all. He was rich enough to retire, and 
he wanted Sybil to keep house for him. 
After a season or two of little parts in 
her uncle’s company, Sybil sensed the 
situation, and signed with Moses Dana, 
a manager who played week stands in 
the smaller cities, and who engaged 
Sybil on account of her name, for her 
talent, to tell the truth, was incon- 
siderable. ; 

“ You see, it’s kill or cure,” she ex- 
plained to Mr. Franklin. 
“And what if you 

manded. 

“Tf we fail,” said Sybil slowly, “ you 
may buy the place in Westchester, and 
your housekeeper will be ready.” 

“Po you mean that, my dear?’ 
asked her uncle. 


de- 


fail?” he 


“T do mean that,” she said. “I’m 
satisfied with the bargain. If Moses 


Dana closes his season before April, 
I’m through with the stage. But we'll 
finish it—you see—by hook or crook!” 

* You'll learn the hooks and crooks 
with Dana,” rejoined the tragedian. 
“T like your ambition, Sybil. But 
yow'll find it isn’t everything.” 

“ What is, then? ” 

“Tn a woman, womanliness.” 

“But I am an artist,” concluded 





Sybil resolutely. “ And I’m not to be 
balked by womanliness, Uncle John.” 

Between the acts on that Monday 
night in Fielding, Sybil went to the 
edge of the curtain and peered out at 
the auditorium. It was well filled. She 
nodded reassuringly at Melville, who 
stood behind her. 

“A good house,” she said. 

“ Paper!” grunted Melville mourn- 


fully. “Oh, by Jove, look at the 
box!” 

The Fielding Academy of Music 
hoasts of two boxes, and in the one 


opposite Sybil a tall, gray-haired man 
was taking the solitary seat. Under- 
neath a voluminous light overcoat he 
wore evening clothes; in place of a 
necktie glistened a diamond. He laid 
an opera hat on the railing, waved a 
white-gloved hand at the leader of the 
orchestra, and pulled back the lace cur- 
tain so that he could survey the house. 
His spectacular entrance made a stir. 
A ripple of laughter ran through the 
audience. The gallery whistled, and 
the man beamed with gratification. 
His pink face was absurdly simple and 
childish. 

“Now, who in the world is that? 
inquired Melville of the stage car- 
penter. 

“Oh, that’s Millionaire Rafferty,” 
said the carpenter, grinning. “ Ain’t 
he a peach? Say, a year ago he was 
selling tickets in this theayter. Come 
into a fortune since. Has that there 
hox every show night. Nothin’s too 
good for Rafferty. Why, he keeps 
bachelor hall in the bridal suite at the 
hotel. All ready, second act!” 

The play was a costume piece, in 
which Sybil looked particularly hand- 
some. The young actress was accus- 
tomed to consider admiration entirely 
impersonally, and merely as a part of 
her professional stock in trade, but 
when Millionaire Rafferty leaned over 
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MILLIONAIRE RAFFERTY LEANED OVER THE BOX RAIL AND APPLAUDED HER EXTRAVAGANTLY. 


the box-rail and applauded her extrava- 
gantly, Miss Franklin caught Melville’s 
eye and felt slightly uncomfortable. 
Her discomfort was increased by the 
thought that in the next act her part 
required the disguise of masculine 
dress. 

Heretofore the change had never 
seemed of more consequence than a 


change of wigs; but now Sybil entered 
for the disguise scene in a tiny flutter 
of trepidation, glancing at the box. 
Millionaire Rafferty faced the gallery, 
where several spectators were showing 
their approval of Sybil’s trim figure by 
vulgar, good-natured exclamations. 

“Hush!” hissed Rafferty angrily. 
“ Silence! ” 

















MILLIONAIRE RAFFERTY. 


The next morning she found an ex- 
pensive and extremely ugly bouquet at 
her place at the breakfast table in the 
hotel dining-room. The donor’s name 
was not attached. 

“Who sent these flowers?” Sybil 
asked the waitress. 

The girl mumbled an incoherent re- 
ply. 

“ Won’t you please take them as a 
present from me?” said the leading 
lady sweetly, and gave them to the 
servant, who giggled and bore the flow- 
ers to the kitchen. 

Sybil had a discreet glimpse of Mr. 
Rafferty in the corridor. Out of the 
tail of her eye she could see that he 
studiously disregarded her. 


II. 


Late in the afternoon Sybil received 
a call from her manager. 

“T promised to let you know when 
business was real bad, Miss Franklin,” 
began Dana. “ Well, things is com- 
mencing to look awful! ” 

Sybil flinched. 

“We’ve only two months more of 
the season to play, Mr. Dana. Can't 
Tea” 

“T’ve got some towns booked in 
April,” interrupted Dana. “If we can 
tide over this month we'll pull out fine; 
but I’ve had to miss three salary days 
already, and I can’t raise a cent. | 
was thinking that if you wrote to your 
uncle 4: 

“For money?” broke in Sybil hotly. 
“T’d die sooner! ” 

“Then -we'll have to close,” 
Dana, “and that settles it.” 

Sybil stared at the dingy 
her parlor, and winked back 
Her ambition was very dear 

“Can nothing be done?’ 
tered. 

Dana _ started 
cheerfulness. 

“Oh, yes, ’ve a scheme, of course,” 
he said briskly. “ An old chap in this 
town has written a play and wants us 
to produce it. He’s rich—kind of a 
local magnate—and he’ll put up all the 
cash we want for the production.” 

“Rafferty!” breathed Sybil. 

“That’s the name,” assented’ Dana. 





said 


carpet of 
the tears. 
to her. 
she fal- 
with 


up surprising 
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“ But his play—it can’t be actable! ” 

“ Actable? I should say it was!” 
cried Dana emphatically. “ Why, look 
how we can advertise it! This Rafferty 
is notorious. It’ll be a tremendous 
winner here for us—tre-mend-ous! ” 

“ But have you read 

“ Yes, I’ve read it,” pursued the ex- 
cited manager, “ and it’s all right. If 
it runs queer, we can fix it good enough 
at rehearsals.” He bustled to the: 
door. “Tl have the parts copied and 
get things going.” 

“One moment,” interposed Sybil. 
“1 want to be sure we’re treating the 
author in good faith.” 

“Miss Franklin,” said Dana sternly, 
“it’s this, or close. As for good faith, 
I tell you that any new author is lucky 
to have a play produced at all. And 
when he’s rolling in money—why, does 
he mind?” 

Sybil was silent. She hardly knew 
what to say. She could not announce 
her suspicion that Mr. Rafferty’s mo- 
tive was his admiration of her beauty. 
Millionaires could afford to produce 
plays, and it certainly was her business 
to act plays. Dana hurried from the 
parlor with a sigh of relief. 

At the theater Sybil shared a dress- 
ing-room with Mrs. Dana, a motherly, 
placid lady whom Miss Franklin loved. 
It was Mrs. Dana who introduced Raf- 
ferty to the leading lady behind the 
scenes. The diamond collar-button 
was missing, but his costume was gro- 
tesquely sumptuous. He had pale, 
tremulous blue eyes, with an odd, 
pleading expression in them, and his 
mouth was loose and indecisive. Sybil 
listened with the most distant polite- 
ness while he invited the manager’s 
wife to drive with him. Mrs. Dana ex- 
cused herself kindly. 

“T got a real nice double rig, Miss 
Franklin,” hinted the millionaire. 
“Yes, ma’am, a real nice one.” 

Miss Franklin pleaded press of work. 
She had not even looked at her part in 
Mr. Rafferty’s drama. The author 
bowed preposterously, and Sybil, laugh- 
ing, crossed the stage to Melville. 

“Have you read ‘ Mated At Last’? ” 
asked the actor sadly. 

“That ridiculous man’s play? 
Is it queer?” 





No. 
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THE PLAY WAS 
ILLITERATE, INCOHE- 
RENT NONSENSE. 


Melville rolled his eyes. 
“It’s unspeakable,” he 


groaned. 
“* Alice in Wonderland’ is ‘ Hamlet’ 
beside it.” 

“Why, Dana said it would act!” 
stammered the leading lady. 


“Oh, Dana! What does he care?” 
said Melville. ‘“ This play is simply idi- 
otic—as one might expect from a love- 
erazed author!” and he shook a blue 
manuscript reproachfully at Sybil. 

Danger flashed in Miss Franklin’s 
eyes. She secured the copy of “ Mated 
At Last,” and dipped into it in the 
privacy of her dressing-room. <A few 
glances were enough. The play was 
illiterate, incoherent nonsense. 

Sybil sent for Dana. She was in a 
wretched temper, chiefly at her own 
folly. 

“But it’s too late to give it up 
now!” protested the manager fer- 
vently. “The contracts are made. 
We’re bound—bound by law to Rafferty. 
He won't let us off. Do you think we 





can afford to pay a forfeit when we can’t 
pay hotel bills? Do you want to close 
now, when by tiding over this week - 

Dana was experienced in feminine 
moods, but he mistook Sybil’s speech- 
less indignation for complaisance, and 
smiled affably as she swept out into 
the corridor. There, while her indig- 
nation was at high mark, she encoun- 
tered the millionaire. 

“ You were kind enough to ask me 
to drive, Mr. Rafferty,” she remarked. 
“Shall we say to-morrow afternoon? ” 





IIT. 


IT was a sunny spring day, and Sybil 
enjoyed the velvety air and the country 
roads so much that she dismissed 
“Mated At Last” until Rafferty should 
turn his pair of blacks citywards. In 
the mean time he talked, mostly about 
himself, in a_ piping but 
rather pleasant voice, and 
with a sort of innocent, juve- 
nile prolixity which mildly 
amused her. His common- 
placeness was occasionally 
dreary but always harmless. 

He had been all his life 
connected with the local 
theater. A brother had 
willed him his money. He had no rela- 
tives. Gossip, of course, had overesti- 
mated his fortune. A big splash came 
cheap in a place like Fielding. All the 
same, he certainly had enjoyed him- 
self. 

‘““T should think so,” responded Sybil 
idly. “These pretty horses, for in- 
stance 

Rafferty interrupted her. 

“T won’t mind giving them up, now 
I’ve had a chance to drive you around,” 
he said, not ungracefully. 

“Giving them up?’ 

“ Can’t keep ’em no longer,” Rafferty 
explained. ‘“* They eat a lot, horses do.” 

Miss Franklin had a fine, wholesome 
contempt for parsimony, and she also 
had an expressive face. Her escort 
drew in his breath with a meditative 
whistle. 

“Guess what Ill be worth after next 
week,” he suggested. 

Sybil gasped. 


“Twenty-four dollars,” 





announced 

















MILLIONAIRE RAFFERTY. 


Millionaire Rafferty placidly. “ Twen- 
ty-four dollars in money.” 

The actress counted the cracks in the 
dashboard. There was little reason why 
Rafferty’s circumstances should con- 
cern her; nevertheless, she was con- 
scious of a vague pity, womanly and 
inartistic. 

“ Nobody knows it, I reckon,” he 
went on. “ But I want you to know it.” 
He leaned forward to unwind his whip. 
“T’ve a particular reason for wanting 
you to know all about me. For why? 
For the reason that you’re a dream to 
me—a dream come true. Geddap!” 
he concluded, flicking the off horse. 

His sentimental quaver brought Sybil 
up sharply out of her little wave of 
sympathy. 

“Tm much too businesslike for a 
vision, Mr. Rafferty,” she said briskly. 
“Business is the point of this drive. 
You see, I’m anxious to speak to you 
about your play.” 

‘“That’s all the same,” he assented. 
“That’s part of my dream. You and 
my plays. Dreams that’s come true!” 

Remembering the uncouth manu- 
script in her desk, Sybil felt that she 
ought to laugh, but she watched the 
gray hills silently. Somehow she was 
not amused. 

“You mustn’t mind my speaking 
out, ma’am,” said the millionaire, 
“now that the future is some settled. 
I knew long since that I could write 
plays, but I never had a chance till that 
money come. Then “twas the first 
thing I thought of—that and sitting in 
a box every night at the theayter— 
and finding you.” 

“But you knew nothing aboyt me 
then,” interposed Sybil somewhat des- 
perately. 

“JT didn’t know your name, ma’am, 
nor what you looked like, but I knew 
you was somewheres. Understand ? 
And when I’d wrote the play I couldn’t 
show it to anybody. For why? It need- 
ed something. It needed you. So now 
we’re all right.” 

The plural, as he said it, was absurd, 
and this time Sybil succeeded in laugh- 
ing. 

“Mr. Rafferty, I’m going to prove 
my friendship,” she said. 

“You’ve done that already,” Raffer- 
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tv eagerly assured her. “ Yes, ma’am, 
when you had my flowers sent up to 
your room that morning, as they told 
me. And when youre touring in 
*‘“Mated At Last,’ the way Dana says 
you will, and I’m with you, writing 
new plays for you, and you in every 
one—ah, that'll be friendship! That'll 
be life! That’ll be worth waiting for!” 


His thin voice trembled, his face 
was transfigured by gratitude. Sybil 


grasped the side rail of the trap con- 
vulsively. 


“Oh, what are you saying?” she 
muttered. 

“It was all meant from the start 
off,” he ran on. “ Don’t you see? My 


money was just to give me a chance to 
write the play, and the play was just 
to be ready for you, and when you 
came that was the crowning of it. Now 
the money’s gone, and what do I care? 
It’s brought me forever alongside you 
and forever alongside my art—my art 
and you, ma’am, you can’t separate 
‘em. My plays are going to make you 
a famous actress, and your acting is 
going to make me a famous writer, and 
there we are, and we’re all right, and 
you musn’t get mad with me for speak- 
ing out the dream. It was all meant 
from the start!” 

It was difficult to be mad. There 
were tears in old Rafferty’s eyes, and 
unfortunately Sybil saw them. How 
to tell him the hopelessness of his de- 
lusion. Various phrases died on her 
lips. 

“You ain’t offended?” he asked. 

“Oh, no. I’m glad you told me.” 

“You’re a regular angel!” blurted 
Millionaire Rafferty hoarsely. 

Sybil was grateful for the gathering 
dusk. The blacks were returning to 
the region of street lamps. Must this 
fantastic dreamer be awakened? She 
squared her shoulders. 

“Til tell you my plan, Mr. Raffer- 
ty,” began Sybil slowly. “ First of all, 
you must give me your play outright, 
to do as I please with.” 

“ Sure, Miss Franklin.” 

“T shan’t bring it out in Fielding,” 
she said, hesitating often. “TI can’t— 
can’t do justice to it—at this short 
notice. I want you to let me take it 
away with me, and to promise not to 
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think of it—or me—until I let you 
know that I am ready.” 

“ Ask something reasonable,” laugh- 
ed Rafferty mirthlessly. “ Not think 
of you? Gosh!” 

To her own surprise, Sybil dropped 
her hand on his wrist. 

“You can promise not to follow or 
to write to me?” she begged. 

“Yes,” moaned Rafferty. 
til——” 

“Until I let you know that I am 
ready.” 

Rafferty enclosed her hand with his 
shaking fingers. 

“ What ‘ll you promise, ma’am?” 

“T’ll_ promise—never to forget,” 
Sybil said, leaning a little forward. 

“My dream!” he whispered. 

“ You shall have it always.” 

“Ah!” 

He was not looking at her. He was 
looking straight ahead into the dark- 
ness, with the set, level eyes of a fan- 
atic. But thereupon, to her inexpres- 
sible relief, the conversation fell upon 
details. Rafferty winced visibly when 
Sybil told him she would be leaving 
Fielding the next day. 

“That’s pretty soon,” he comment- 
ed. “Vl go back to taking tickets at 
the Academy.” 


“Un- 
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“ And you'll be happy?” said Sybil. 
“ You know I want you to be happy and 
contented.” 

She measured the distance to the 
hotel door. 

“You bet I will!” cried Millionaire 
Rafferty, radiant. “I can wait for- 
ever, after this day. Happy and con- 
tented, for always dreaming of you! 
An angel!” he concluded ecstatically. 
“A regular angel! ” 


IV. 


AFTER a stormy but victorious inter- 
view with Dana, Sybil sat down to 
write to John Franklin. 

“ Dear Uncle,” the letter said, “ we 
are-—stranded is the word, isn’t it? 
The Sybil Franklin Company is strand- 
ed, and its star is about to retire per- 
manently from the boards. You have 
won the bet, and I have lost it. Hav- 
ing won a bet from a lady, you must, of 
course, pay. If you will telegraph 
money according to this memorandum 
we can settle our bills. My style is 
gracefully jocose, but I am in earnest. 
Buy the Westchester place when you 
like, and I’ll keep house. My artistic 
temperament has given way. My stage 
dream is over.” 





HOLD ON 


HAPPINESS. 


I HAVE been thrall to Discontent ; 
My dubious days with Discord spent ; 
Gray Doubt my fellow-lodger made ; 
Refused Hope’s living accolade ; 

But Love has come my lot to bless, 
And give me hold on happiness ! 


Not Love that grossly clings to earth, 
But something of diviner birth 

That lifts the drooping soul] afar 
Until it twins Faith’s zenith star ; 
Such Love has come my lot to bless, 
And give me hold on happiness’! 


Remain, O living essence, fraught 

With trust, and with all tender thought ! 
Linger, O thou distillment pure 

Of joys that evermore endure, 

My spirit with thy balm to bless, 

And give me hold on happiness ! 


Sennett Stephens. 











The Japanese Soldier 
on the March. 
BY ADACHI KINNOSVUEKE. 


THE EDITOR OF “THE FAR EAST” AS- 
CRIBES MUCH OF HIS COUNTRYMEN’S 
SUCCESS IN THE FIELD TO THEIR PECUL- 
IAR AND EFFECTIVE TRANSPORT SYSTEM. 


WISE woman—or was it a foolish man who con- 

fided so grave a secret to the gossipy world ?— 

has said that the shortest cut to a man’s heart is 

through his stomach. That way, too, may lie the fate 
of a great battle, the destiny of a nation. 

It was not yesterday that the thinking end of the 
Nippon army found this out. The latter days of 1903 
were dark with ominous foreshadowings. Indeed, a 
great and terrible war was a certainty in the minds of 
most military men of Nippon. The question of car- 
rying food and guns over the Korean roads and into 
Manchuria commanded their serious attention—much 
more so than the prophecy of the Novoe Vremya, 
which told us that Russia would crush us even as a 
cannonball might crush an empty eggshell. The 
Muscovite newspaper’s bombast was matched by a 
subsequent remark of Russia’s greatest commander, 
General Kuropatkin, who is reported to have said 
something about signing the treaty of peace in the 
Mikado’s palace at Tokio. May I be allowed to ex- 
press my intense desire to see a tinted photograph of we MAN wuo Is DRIVING RUSSIA 
so heroie a scene ? FROM SOUTHERN MANCHURIA 

When the thought of a great struggle with Russia phase conan 
in Korea and Manchuria was quite young, the brains ARCHING COnée. 
at the head of our army were seriously engaged on a 
successful plan of conquering the most stubborn enemies we should have to 
overcome in such a campaign—namely, the Korean and Manchurian roads. It 
might have been thought that other things would engage their attention. 
Russia, the census reports declare, has a hundred and thirty million people; 








> 
we have not quite forty-six millions. Russia has an army of five million men, 
on a war footing; we reckoned only four hundred and twenty thousand. The 
area of Russia is more than eight million square miles; that of Nippon, less 
than a hundred and fifty thousand. Even the most friendly among our western 
critics were frank enough to say that the vast resources of Russia, and the 
sheer numbers of her people, would be enough to drive us into the sea, if not to 
wipe Nippon off the map; but all these kindly admonitions did not persuade 
our statesmen to lose a single moment of sleep. 

It is quite evident, however, that they lost more than a night of good slumber 
over the solution of that difficult problem, the transportation of supplies over 
the roads of Korea and Manchuria. . The all-important question with the Nip- 
pon army was how to carry provisions, arms and ammunition to the scene of 
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the coming war with the least expendi- 
ture of time, money, and effort. 


THE ‘OVERGROWN JINRIKISHA.” 


_ Happily for the Nippon army, this 
was not the first time that it had had 
to deal with the problem. 
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very much beyond the jinrikisha. Look 
at those two-wheeled carts and wagons 
that they have—why, they are nothing 
more than overgrown jinrikishas, any 
way!” 

While these compliments were being 
paid us, the Nippon engineers were 









































THE LITTLE TWO-WHEELED CART WITH WHICH THE JAPANESE ARMY HAS CONQUERED THE ROADS 
OF KOREA AND MANCHURIA—WHEN FOREIGN EXPERTS FIRST SAW THIS VEHICLE THEY 
RIDICULED IT AS AN “OVERGROWN JINRIKISHA.” 


This and the other engravings illustrating the present article are from photographs ly Lewis, Vohohama,. 


Do you remember how the combined 
armies of the leading powers of the 
world made their historic march from 
Tien-tsin to Peking at the time of the 
Boxer troubles, four years ago? Do 
you remember that the men and officers 
of the western powers looked upon the 
transportation facilities of the Nippon 
army with unconcealed mirth? It was 
a joke among the soldiers of other na- 
tions that our transportation facilities 
were planned on so small a scale. These 
superior critics said: 

“ After all, with all their imitative 
cleverness, the Japanese cannot get 


building bridges and temporary roads, 
which the heavy four-mule wagons of 
the western armies came along and 
smashed. Our engineers built them 
again, and instead of a flood of profan- 
ity, which our western friends expected, 
they were greeted with a smiling cour- 
tesy that completely melted the hard- 
ness of their hearts. And long before 
they reached Peking they were singing 
a different tune. 

On that historic march the Nippon 
soldiers cleared the way and stood the 
brunt of the fighting. It was all the 
western troops could do to keep up with 











THE JAPANESE SOLDIER ON THE MARCH. 
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ONE OF THE “OVERGROWN JINRIKISHAS,” WITH 


LOAD COVERED, HORSE 


IN SHAFTS, AND ESCORT OF 


THREE SOLDIERS, READY TO START. 


them. And by the time Peking was 
reached, the “ overgrown jinrikisha,” 
which had been ridiculed by the foreign 
military experts at Tien-tsin, conquered 
at once the Chinese roads and the ad- 
miration of its critics. 

In the present campaign, our army 


seems to be keeping in nmind all the 
precious lessons which it learned in the 
Chino-Nippon War of ten years ago. 
That is perhaps the reason why its work 
has surprised our friendly critics in 
other lands—espécially in regard to its 
success in keeping itself well fed and 





























JAPANESE SOLDIERS PACKING SUPPLIES, CHIEFLY OF RICE 


AND DRIED FISH OR MEAT, FOR THE ARMY 


TRANSPORT CARTS. 
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well supplied while moving through a 
region where a European force would 
probably starve. 

WHAT THE JAPANESE SOLDIER EATS. 


Our commissariat differs greatly from 
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ounces of eggs, four ounces of dried 
meat, five ounces of fresh meat without 
bones, or seven ounces of fresh meat 
with bones. When fresh meat can be 
procured at the scene of operations, the 
allowance is increased to fifty per cent. 









































A TYPICAL JAPANESE CAVALRY PONY WITH FULL EQUIPMENT FOR HEAVY MARCHING ORDER. 


that of other armies. The regular daily 
ration of each soldier consists of a lit- 
tle less than a quart of rice; five ounces 
of canned meat; four ounces of dried 
vegetables; two ounces and a half of 
pickles; and small quantities of salt, 
sugar, tea, and soy. The weights that I 
give are approximate equivalents of the 
Japanese measures. Besides these, 
about twice a week each man receives 
half a pint of sake—which is a fer- 
mented liquor made from rice, and 
containing about fifteen per cent of 
alcohol; a very small quantity—less 
than half a_ gill—of whisky; four 
ounces of sweetmeats; and twenty 
cigarettes. There is also a list of ‘sub- 
stitutes for the regular ration, which 
includes two pounds and a quarter of 
bread, or a pound and a half of toast; 
a pound of vegetables; and either five 


When the troops in the field cannot 
get pure water on the march, the supply 
department furnishes each man with 
two sho, or a little more than three 
quarts. 

Napoleon’s famous saying that an 
army lives upon its stomach applies, of 
course, to the soldiers of Nippon as to 
those of other lands; and though our 
rations are lighter than those required 
by Europeans, it is no small task to put 
a quarter of a million men into Korea 
and Manchuria and to keep them in 
condition to fight and march. As I 
have said, the roads of that region are 
an important factor in the problem. 
The typical highway of eastern Asia 
is a sovereign of many whims, who de- 
lights in trying the patience of human- 
ity. In winter it is. either a frozen 
sewer or a half melted slough; in its 











ON LAKE ITASKA. 


more genial summer mood it becomes a 
crooked stream with a thousand treach- 
eries hidden in its black depths. 

All this the Nippon military author- 
ities understand from experience. They 
also know that the best pack animal of 
the region is the Korean himself; and 
with these facts as a basis their entire 
transportation system has been devel- 
oped to meet existing conditions. Its 
most conspicuous feature is its light- 
ness. It is built on a small scale 
throughout. It is meant for quick 
marches. It is specially designed to 
combat a whimsical geography and .to 
humor the whims of an outrageously 
fickle climate. 

What is true in the transportation of 
provisions is also true in connection 
with the transportation of arms and 
ammunition, and of men as well. The 
one constant and never failing com- 
plaint of the Russians, every time they 
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report a reverse, has been that they 
have been overmatched by the Nippon 
army in point of numbers, both of men 
and of guns. Such excuses come with 
a rather poor grace from the power 
which boasted of having twice as big an 
army in Manchuria, long before the be- 
ginning of hostilities, as any force that 
Nippon could possibly put in the field. 
ividently the strategy of the Nippon 
commanders has been to bring to the 
point of contact with the Russian army 
more men and more guns than the ene- 
my could get to the spot. The fact that 
our generals have been able to do so 
speaks volumes for the transportation 
equipment of the Nippon army. 

The historians of this campaign, if 
they be just, must needs crown the 
“overgrown jinrikisha” with a halo 
searcely inferior in luster to those de- 
signed for the brows of Admiral Togo 
or General Kuroki. 





ON LAKE ITASKA. 


I’vE heard the Wood Lake’s bob-cat snarl, 
Above the songs the paddles sing, 
The laughter of the Lac qui Parle, 
The loon’s scream on great Koochiching. 
But in my northland water wilds, 
My roving heart forevermore 
Thrills with the soul-throb of a child’s, 
At evening, on Itaska’s shore. 


Oh, life is but a little thing, 
In primal worlds of earth and air, 
And man’s bright birth-awakening 
Is shadowed by his death’s despair ; 
But he has trod the gods’ demesne, 
In dawn of an eternal morn, 
Who, ’neath the lonely pines has seen 
The mighty Mississippi born ! 


Oh, river of my blood and kind, 
Sprung of the woods that are my home, 
I’ve watched your spreading waters wind, 
In silent calm and rock-rent foam. 
I’ve spanned brave Pepin’s breadth of blue 
And dallied through your delta sands, 
But still my proudest dreams of you 
Wait in that northern land of lands ! 


Athwart the gold path of the moon, 

My loved canoe drifts through the night— 
Far, far away, the wailing loon— 

The moose-call from the wooded height— 
A lazy brook that streams away, 

To roll in grandeur to the sea ! 
Father of Waters—child for ay, 

In that great North of you and me! 
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Chester Firkins. 











The Yellow Peril—A Bogey. 


BY FRANK BRINKLEY. 





THE EDITOR OF THE JAPAN MAIL DISCUSSES THE THEORY THAT 
A JAPANESE VICTORY OVER RUSSIA WOULD BE A DANGER TO 


THE CIVILIZED WORLD AT LARGE, AND BRANDS 


IT AS A 


FIGMENT OF IGNORANCE AND PREJUDICE. 


O those who, like myself, have lived 
many years in Japan, have ac- 
quired its language, have associated in- 
timately with its people, and have been 
permitted to share their thoughts as well 
as to hear their aspirations, the Yellow 
Peril is a profoundly tiresome bogey. We 
feel that as the offspring of ignorance, 
of prejudice, and of an unquiet con- 
science, it has nothing to do with calm 
reason, and can scarcely be exorcised by 
any appeal to logic or common sense. 
Therefore our inclination is to leave 
it severely alone; to trust its fate to 
time and to that large instinct of truth 
which invariably assumes final control 
of public sentiment. 

Let me explain what share an unquiet 
conscience seems to have taken in cre- 
ating this phantasy. Every reader of 
history knows the kind of record west- 
ern nations have established during the 
past five hundred years in their dealings 
with peoples of darker hue than them- 
selves—a record commencing with 
Vasco Nunez and his _ blood-hound 
Leoncico and having for latest entry 
the massacre of Blagovestchensk. Mod- 
ern civilization has tended to improve 
this record greatly; yet the old tyran- 
nical taint has not been removed from 
daily intercourse between occident and 
orient. In China and Korea the habit 
of compelling obedience by recourse to 
physical violence still survives among 


the lower orders of the foreign popula- 
tion, though in much lessened degree; 
and even in Japan, while such methods 
have been almost entirely abolished, 
the demeanor of at least seven foreign 
residents out of every ten continues 
to be disfigured by an air of masterful- 
ness, or, at best, patronizing superior- 
ity. It is needless to enter into particu- 
lars. The fact is indisputable. 

Sensible at heart of the resentment 
such treatment by aliens would arouse 
in his own bosom, the average foreign 
resident in the Far East attributes a 
similar temper to the people among 
whom he lives, and anticipates its trans- 
lation into action should favorable oc- 
casion present itself. Thus it is that 
subjective existence has been given to 
the Yellow Peril. The specter has been 
conjured up largely from the occident’s 
consciousness of what its own mood 
would be in the orient’s place. 


WHAT IS THE YELLOW PERIL ? 


In order to approach this question in- 
telligently, a distinct conception must 
first be formed as to the nature of the 
Yellow Peril. What is the Peril, and 
how is it to be encountered? I take the 
reply from an essay by Mr. Fritz Cun- 
liffe-Owen, entitled “The Real Yellow 
Peril,’ which appeared in the June 
number of this magazine. But a word 
must be said by way of preface. 





EDITOR'S NOTE—In the June number of MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE there appeared 
an article by Fritz Cunliffe-Owen, propounding the view that Japanese success in the war 
with Russia means danger of an oriental uprising against western influence and of the 
wholesale expulsion of the white man from Asia. The present article presents the other 


side of this interesting question. 


Its author, Captain Brinkley of Yokohama, editor of 


the Japan Mail, and a correspondent of the London Times, is a leading authority on 


the subject. 


He has lived in Japan for more than thirty years, and no living white man 
more thoroughly understands its people and its politics. 











THE YELLOW PERIL—A BOGEY. 


The distinguished writer makes three 
remarkable assertions. 

The first is that “in the belief of 
most white men who have resided for 
any length of time in the Far East, and 
who have acquired experience of ori- 
ental conditions, and above all of orien- 
tal character, the western nations have 
more to fear from the victory of Japan 
than from her defeat in her present 
war with Russia.” 

I must be permitted to deny most em- 
phatically that any such belief is widely 
entertained among the men for whom 
Mr. Cunliffe-Owen undertakes to speak. 
This is not mere question of one wit- 
ness against another. There is abundant 
collateral testimony. In the five princi- 
pal treaty ports of China and Japan, 
and in the crown colony of Hong-kong, 
there are published eighteen newspa- 
pers in the English language. Not one 
of these journals has hesitated to es- 
pouse Japan’s cause in her struggle 
with Russia. All are unanimous in ex- 
pressing wishes for her success. 

In the presence of such an over- 
whelming volume of evidence, it is 
plainly erroneous to affirm that “ most 
of the white men who have resided for 
any length of time in the Far East ” re- 
gard with dread the prospect of Japan’s 
success. Did they entertain any such 
apprehension, it would find repeated 
and continuous expression in seventeen 
out of these eighteen journals. Further, 
in all my intercourse with American 
citizens and British subjects in Japan, I 
have never met one, not even one, who 
desired victory for Russia rather than 
for Japan. 


THE LINE BETWEEN EAST AND WEST. 


In the second place, Mr. Cunliffe- 
Owen quotes me with certain others— 
Sir Robert Hart, Sir Ernest Satow, and 
Herr von Brandt—as having been 
“forced time and again to affirm that 
the longer they remain in the orient, 
the more profoundly do they become 
convinced of inability to fathom the 
character of the native and to win his 
sympathy or friendship in any true 
sense of the word.” 

I have indeed said that owing to radi- 
cal differences of social and domestic 
customs; to an extraordinarily difficult 
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language, and to a virtually inaccessible 
script, obstacles almost insurmountable 
have to be overcome by the average oc- 
cidental who seeks to trace Japanese 
acts and thoughts to their ethical and 
traditional sources. But I have never 
said, and I altogether deny, that the 
sympathy and friendship of a Japanese 
cannot be won by a foreigner. During 
thirty-seven years of residence in Japan 
I have had several Japanese friends as 
near and as dear to me as my own na- 
tionals, and now, looking back over this 
long vista of time and the manifold ex- 
periences that checker it, I declare that 
with certain easily defined exceptions 
I detect no radical difference between 
Japanese character and Anglo-Saxon 
character. 


A FALSE REPORT DENIED. 


In the third place, Mr. Cunliffe-Owen 
affirms that “ many of the foreign resi- 
dents in Japan are so much alarmed by 
the symptoms of hostility displayed by 
the natives since the outbreak of the 
present war that they have taken steps 
to send their families to Hong-kong, 
Australia or Europe;” and with refer- 
ence to journalistic silence about “ this 
significant fact,” he says that “ not only 
cable despatches, but the private letters 
of newspaper correspondents are sub- 
ject to a strict censorship.” 

All this is strangely erroneous. 
There has not been any display of na- 
tive hostility toward foreign residents 
since the war began. Never since the 
renewal of Japan’s foreign intercourse, 
half a century ago, has the demeanor of 
the people been more friendly or cour- 
teous toward aliens. Neither has there 
been any removal of foreign families to 
places of safety. I have not heard, nor 
can I discover any one who has heard, 
of so much as one such removal. 

That the press has not alluded to this 
imaginary exodus is thus easily ex- 
plained without recourse to the further 
error that the private letters of news- 
paper correspondents are subject to 
strict censorship. They are not. There 
is no censorship of private letters. 
Since war became imminent I have sent 
scores of letters to American and Eng- 
lish journals and in not one instance has 
any censorship been exercised. 
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Let us pass now to the specter itself, 
as outlined by Mr. Cunliffe-Owen and 
other writers. 


WILL JAPAN GO CRAZY ? 


The Yellow Peril, we are told, does 
not mean an Asiatic invasion of Europe. 
It means only Asia for the Asiatic, 
which program would be carried out by 
expelling all white men from Asia. 
Russia, if she won, would be content to 
monopolize the trade of Manchuria. 
Japan, were she victorious, would close 
China to western trade; would exclude 
England from India, from Hong-kong 
and from Tibet; would eject America 
from the Philippines; would drive 
France from Indo-China; would expel 
Germany from Shantung; and would 
deprive Russia of Siberia as well as of 
all her central Asiatic dependencies. 

That is the Yellow Peril, outlined as 
clearly as brevity permits. 

Let any one quietly reflect what is in- 
volved in the forecast. It is nothing less 
than war between Japan and the whole 
phalanx of western powers—the United 
States, England, France, Germany, and 
Russia. None of these countries would 
submit for an instant to be thus driven 
from eastern Asia. All would fight to 
avert such a calamity. 

What then would be Japan’s posi- 
tion? The command of the sea would 
be from the outset in the hands of her 
enemies. Every ship she possesses 
would be sunk or captured. Her trade 
with China, with Korea, with the whole 
of the world outside her own shores, 
would come to a sudden and total end. 

Perhaps, before the crisis arrived, 
she might have contrived to organize a 
colossal Chinese legion under the lead- 
ership of her own officers. That is a 
contingency explicitly contemplated by 
the exponents of the Yellow Peril. Yet 
the series of events leading up to it is 
scarcely conceivable—the conversion of 
the Chinese from a proverbially pacific 
into an aggressively warlike race; the 
training of China’s troops to a stand- 
ard never previously approached by 
them under occidental instructors; the 
development of her manufacturing ca- 
pacity so as to render her independent 
of all foreign aid in the matter of muni- 
tions of war; the reorganizing of the ad- 


ministration so as to remove the defects 
that now paralyze its national effi- 
ciency; the radical reform of her fiscal 
system so as to provide an ample supply 
of public funds; in a word, her complete 
metamorphosis. 

All these wonderful and hitherto im- 
possible changes would have to be ef- 
fected before the expulsion of foreign- 
ers from eastern Asia commenced, and 
from the day of its commencement 
Japan herself would be completely iso- 
lated from the field where her vast de- 
sign was in progress. If by any unthink- 
able chance she managed to consum- 
mate military preparations on the 
Asiatic continent before her fell design 
was unmasked, assuredly she could not 
thereafter despatch so much as one sol- 
dier to take part in the driving of Eng, 
land from India, of America from the 
Philippines, of France from Indo- 
China, of Germany from Shantung, and 
of Russia from central Asia. Without 
the command of the sea she could not 
take any active part in this stupendous 
drama, wherein nevertheless she is to 
be the chief actor, and the command of 
the sea would be as far beyond her 
reach as is the blue sky. 

The prophets of the Peril do not dis- 
cuss these matters in detail. They ask 
the public to take it for granted that 
the united east would be much stronger 
than the united west, and that the prac- 
tical exercise of the former’s superior 
strength to the wholesale detriment of 
the latter is within the range of easily 
conceivable possibilities. It is their wis- 
dom to be vague. 


JAPAN’S TARIFF POLICY. 


In one direction, however, they are 
explicit. They tell us plainly what 
Japan’s first step will be in the event of 
victory. “To recoup herself for the 
staggering expenditures of the present 
campaign she will be forced in any 
event to adopt a protective tariff so 
high as to be well nigh prohibitive. If 
she conquered Russia, she would as- 
suredly extend this not merely to Korea 
and Manchuria, but to the whole of 
China.” 

It really appears as though the fra- 
mers of this forecast ignored the car- 
dinal facts of the situation. Japan has 
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no competence to change her customs 
tariff. It is strictly regulated by treat- 
ies which have still some seven years to 
run. By way of preliminary to “ adopt- 
ing a protective tariff,” or to imposing 
even a cent of duty over and above the 
conventionally fixed rates, she would 
have to denounce her treaties with sonfe 
seventeen occidental nations. 

Granted that she took that inconceiv- 
able step, which would mean the rup- 
ture of diplomatic relations with the 
whole occident, the next question is 
how and why she should extend the sys- 
tem “to Korea, to Manchuria, and to 
the whole of China.” Unless Korea, 
Manchuria, and the whole of China 
were incorporated in her empire, Japan 
could neither control their tariffs nor 
divert their customs revenue to her 
own exchequer. She would have to be- 
gin, then, by annexing the three coun- 
tries, and to go on by denouncing all 
their treaties with western States, for 
Korea, Manchuria, and China are also 
bound by conventional tariffs. 


JAPAN’S RECORD OF GOOD FAITH. 


Far as such wholesale arbitrariness 
and dishonesty outreach conception, 
impossible as they would be except in 
the sequel of a world war, the prophets 
of the Peril find them imaginable and 
possible. They are not at all staggered 
by the fact that Japan has solemnly 
pledged herself in the sight of all na- 
tions to preserve the independence of 
China and Korea and the open door in 
Eastern Asia; that she is avowedly 
fighting to insure those ends. What her 
detractors say is simply that she cannot 
be trusted. The morality of her mer- 
chants is low; therefore “it would be 
too much to expect from her govern- 
ment any loftier regard for the sanctity 
of a promise.” 

The answer to this strange accusation 
is that whatever may be the develop- 
ment of the commercial conscience in 
Japan—and the question is open to 
much debate—her political conscience 
is such that during the entire half cen- 
tury of her renewed intercourse with 
the occident not so much as one breach 
of international faith can be laid to her 
charge. She has fulfilled all her engage- 
ments, observed all her promises, with 
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scrupulous integrity. They ignore this 
record who suppose her to be now de- 
liberately contemplating the most co- 
lossal act of international chicanery in 
all history. 

There is only one intelligent index 
to a nation’s future conduct, and that is 
its past conduct. History cannot be ig- 
nored, nor for the moral tendencies de- 
ducible from a people’s annals may we 
arbitrarily substitute traits of our own 
imagining. 


THE FOREIGNER IN JAPAN. 


Underlying all this talk about the 
Yellow Peril, forming indeed its ac- 
knowledged basis, is a belief in the prev- 
alence of profound anti-foreign senti- 
ment throughout Japan. “ At heart,” 
says one writer, “ the Asiatic loathes us 
with an intensity which can be appre- 
ciated only by those who have lived long 
in the east.” What are the evidences of 
this loathing, and how have they been 
displayed ? 

Perhaps it will be answered that dur- 
ing two and a half centuries the Japa- 
nese kept their doors shut to the outer 
world, and lived a life of almost com- 
plete isolation. That is true, but 
equally true is it that when foreigners 
first went to Japan they were received 
with open arms and treated in the most 
liberal manner. Their subsequent ex- 
pulsion was the result of intrigues on 
the part of Christian propagandists; in- 
trigues which gave Japan her first 
object lessons in the fierce religious in- 
tolerance of medieval Europe, and col- 
laterally taught her that the western 
nations of that era—above all the Span- 
iards and the Portuguese—considered 
it an imperial and sacred duty to steal 
every new country they discovered, and 
to slaughter such of its rightful owners 
as resented the theft or refused to 
adopt the religion of the thieves. 

History has placed these facts beyond 
the range of doubt. It was from the 
baleful excesses perpetrated in the 
name of the religions of the west, and 
from the political improbity of their 
professors, that the Japanese shrank in 
the seventeenth century, not at all from 
the foreigner as either an occidental or 
an alien. 

But when the peoples of America and 
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Europe came again to Japan in the mid- 
die of the nineteenth century they 
presented themselves in a very dif- 
ferent guise. They presented them- 
selves:as the exponents of wealth-pro- 
ducing commerce, and of a civiliza- 
tion which astonished the Japanese by 
the brilliancy of its achievements. 
If religious bigotry and the aggres- 
sions it prompted had been exclud- 
ed, the early intercourse would have ex- 
panded without limit. That they were 
excluded from the renewed intercourse, 
that this one radical obstacle to mutual 
trust and friendship was removed, is 
proved by the tolerance Japan now un- 
hesitatingly practises. 


A LAND OF TRUE FREEDOM. 


In almost every town throughout her 
empire stand places of Christian wor- 
ship and education; to Christian schools 
the same public privileges are extended 
as to government schools of. similar 
grade; Christian associations own real 
property under an article of the civil 
code which classes them with public 
benefactors; Christian converts officiate 
on the bench, sit in the two houses of 
the Diet, and occupy high posts in the 
army, the navy, and the administration ; 
Christian chaplains accompany the 
troops in the field at public charges; 
and absolute freedom of conscience 
within the limits of law and order is 
guaranteed by the constitution. 

In the presence of these things no 
vestige of the old-time spirit of seclu- 
sion can be supposed to survive. And 
for further testimony one need only 
look at the demeanor of the people; 
their uniform friendliness and bright 
courtesy toward strangers; their un- 
varying civility and helpfulness—such 
civility and such helpfulness that in no 
part of the world can the foreign tour- 
ist count on better treatment, or the 
foreign resident on fuller immunity 
from annoyance. 

How can all this be reconciled with 
the prevalence of an intense loathing 
for aliens? Either the loathing is a 
myth, or the Japanese people are dis- 
semblers consummate beyond the range 
of imagination. Either they cherish no 
such enmity, or for fifty years the whole 
nation has been engaged in an unthink- 
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able conspiracy to conceal its true feel- 
ings. 

What we are asked to believe by the 
prophets of the Yellow Peril is that a 
country which has intimately associated 
itself with the west; which has adopted 
the educational system of the west in 
a strikingly thorough manner; which 
assigns to the sciences and philosophies 
of the west the highest place in its 
scholastic curriculum; which has bor- 
rowed the jurisprudence and copied the 
judiciary of the west; which has sub- 
scribed the code of western interna- 
tional law and given many convincing 
proofs of loyalty to its canons; which 
has furnished itself with constitutional 
and parliamentary institutions after 
western models; which sends thousands 
of its youths to study in the colleges 
and universities of the west; which in 
trade with the west finds its chief source 
of wealth; which without ample aid 
from the west could not continue its ca- 
reer of progress and prosperity—we are 
asked to believe that such a country is 
about to lead Eastern nations in a eru- 
sade having for object the exclusion of 
all occidentals from eastern Asia; the 
termination of all amicable intercourse 
between occident and orient; the inaug- 
uration of an era of wholesale racial en- 
mity and mutual seclusion. 


A HAND ACROSS THE SEA, 


How much better does it consist with 
common sense, with reason, and with 
the record to accept as a true definition 
of national purpose the resolution re- 
cently passed at a meeting of all univer- 
sities, colleges, and principal schools in 
the Japanese capital : 


That we confirm the statement that Japan has 
not entered the present struggle for aggrandize- 
ment or conquest, but has been forced into it for 
the security of the empire, for the permanent peace 
of the east, and for the progress of that beneficent 
and enlightened civilization which Japan herself 
has imbibed from the nations of the west and which 
she has made her own. 

That in this struggle, standing as we do for prin- 
ciples which we believe are identical with those 
cherished by all enlightened nations, we look to the 
people of the United States for that sympathy which 
we think our cause deserves ; and especially do we 
turn to the colleges and universities of America, 
which have given to so many of us so cordial a 
welcome and to whose teachers, alumni and students, 
many of us are bound by ties of gratitude. and 
friendship. 
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PETER FINDLAY’S SIXTH PROPOSAL, 


AND MILDRED 


SOMMERVILLE’S ANSWER. 


BY CHARLES MICHAEL WILLIAMS. 
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ieee a young man has asked a girl 
at least six times to marry him, 
and she has answered every time in 
what may be termed the uncertain neg- 
ative—which is to say that she has put 
him off without positively refusing him 
—the man, even as good-tempered and 
easy-going a man as Peter Findlay, may 
be forgiven if he should raise the siege 
of such a Laodicean fortress of a heart 
and march on to seek a campaign where 
the issue is likely to be more definite. 

As a matter of fact, however, al- 
though the action taken by Peter Find- 
lay might have been so construed by an 
observer, the person most nearly con- 
cerned, the young lady herself, regarded 
it as a directly opposite action. Gazing 
with surprise and with a rather piqued 
interest, such as she had never felt be- 
fore, at the broad, rather stolid features 
of the young man, she said: 

“So, Peter, you have hoisted your 
colors at last!” 

“T don’t understand you,” said Peter 
Findlay. 

At this Mildred Sommerville slightly 
shrugged her shoulders, which gleamed 
very fair through the meshes of her 
summer costume. 

“Figures of speech aren’t very much 
in your line, are they, Peter?” 

“No, they are not,” answered Peter 
simply, letting the scoff of her tone pass 
by. “What do you mean, in plain 
words ? ” 

“ Simply that you have taken the ini- 
tiative for once, Peter, and struck out 
a line for yourself.” 

Findlay flushed through his deep tan. 

“T have always been in the habit of 
following my own paths, except in my 
dealings with you, and now I have re- 
moved: the exception.” 

“Indeed?” said the girl, with a 


laugh that was not altogether pleasant 
or natural. “Then I pity you, for you 
have entered a lonely path! ” 

“T can’t help that, Mildred, if it must 
be so,” said Findlay, and then there was 
silence between them. 

Both stared at the sea, a blue, rough 
sea, tumbling in waves that streamed 
with white foam, lashed by a warm 
southeast gale. Findlay looked at once 
downcast and determined. The girl 
seemed serene; but inwardly a storm 
raged in her heart, even as through this 
bright, sun-drenched day, beneath the 
blue and almost cloudless sky, the wind 
of tempest blew. She was at once 
amazed, resentful, and, in a strange 
mood that she would not heed, even 
pleased. 

Man and girl were sitting in a corner 
of the deep veranda of a summer cot- 
tage on a Massachusetts island, shel- 
tered from the wind, and apart from a 
talkative group of young people who 
were watching a double-reefed schooner 
beating against the gale. 

So snug and solitary was the corner 
that Peter Findlay, who saw no reason 
why he should not make love on a ver- 
anda in broad day ten feet from other 
people, had taken advantage of his 
téte-a-téte with Mildred Sommerville 
to put his sixth proposal—almost in the 
same tone, or so it seemed to the girl, as 
if he asked her to accept a bonbon. But 
there was no lightness in Findlay’s 
offer; a great and deep seriousness ani- 
mated and urged it forth. And to his 
few, plain words the girl had said: 

“Why, Peter! And to think that 
there is a full moon to-night, and we 
were going to watch the breakers at 
Cape Blair!” ; 

Findlay made an abrupt gesture of 
annoyance, and drew. his sturdy form 
straight. 

“ Please don’t laugh at this matter,” 
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he said almost sternly. “ You have done 
too much of that already. You know 
that I love you. I ask you to be my wife, 
Mildred; will you answer me? ” 

His tone aroused emotion in the girl 
that she struggled to suppress. She had 
determined from the outset of their 
conversation to be perverse with Find- 
lay. He had positively shouldered 
young Arthur Lyle away from her just 
when her talk with Lyle had become 
interesting, and such _ uncouthness 
ought to be punished. Besides, she was 
used to teasing her big, stolid lover, who 
had humbled himself before her dainty 
feet for so long. And she said: 

“Oh, Peter, do please wait for that 
moon to-night!” 

Findlay’s face grew flushed and 
stern; his self-possession deserted him. 
He stammered, according to his wont 
when deeply moved, as he said: 

“ Nev—never mind the—the moon. 
I’m not going to be laughed at. Ill 
never say what—-what I’ve said to-day 
again until you—you yourself change 
things and tell me that I may!” 

Mildred Sommerville’s face flushed 
into scarlet, through which her eyes 
looked indignation, and something of 
fear, too, and utter surprise; but fight- 
ing hard to maintain the tone she had 
assumed all through the episode, she 
made the remark recorded above: 

“So, Peter, you have hoisted your 
colors at last!” 

During the long silence that ensued, 
the girl arose. It was impossible to keep 
up the verbal duel; she found her rapier 
of flippancy growing heavy in her de- 
fense; and her heart reproached her 
now for its use. Poor Peter was no 
fencer; too clumsy of hand was he. 
Suddenly she longed to say something 
to him in an honester vein; surely he 
deserved it. But what should she say? 
Tell him that—that she would strike 
her own colors, and say that he might 
speak again? No, she could not do that. 
Tell him honestly that he must never 
speak again? No, nor that—the words 
would not come. For perhaps the first 
time since she had known Peter Findlay 
—and they had played as children to- 
gether—Mildred hesitated befote him. 

The voice of Arthur Lyle furnished a 
welcome relief from her dilemma. 
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“ Oh, Peter, Mildred, do come out of 
that corner. We’re all going for a swim; 
see the surf, it’s glorious! Are you com- 
ing?” 

“Yes, yes, indeed—I am, any way!” 
cried Mildred eagerly. 

“How about you, Peter?” asked 
Lyle, a handsome boy, an athlete, a 
sparkling talker, popular with man and 
maid. 

“ Well, I don’t know,” said Findlay, 
in his slow fashion; “ I hardly think it’s 
safe, do you? I mean for girls. The 
surf is pretty heavy, and this gale is in- 
creasing. There’s going to be rain be- 
fore long.” 

His words excited laughter, and Mil- 
dred sent an almost scornful glance at 
him. How like him his words were—he 
was always so cautious and careful and 
slow! 

“Oh, don’t be afraid, Mr. Findlay! ” 
cried a laughing girl; “ Mr. Lyle or Bob 
Jackson will pul! you out if you get too 
far!” 

They were already in motion toward 
the beach. 

“Don’t promise too much, Jennie 
said Lyle. “Peter’s a pretty heavy 
handful; but I guess he can look after 
himself.” 

“T can, Lyle,” said Peter. 

He followed the others. Since Mil- 
dred was determined on bathing, he 
would bathe, too. Mildred was walking 
by Lyle’s side, around whom the other 
girls were clustering, and he was tell- 
ing them of the surf bathing he had had 
at other beaches that summer. 

- “This isn’t a circumstance to some of 
the beaches,” he was declaring. “ It’s 
only a bit of sea kicked up by the wind.” 

Lyle was a splendid swimmer. Daily 
he was watched by admiring or envious 
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‘bathers as, clad in his scarlet bathing- 


suit, he would climb the tall pile- 
driver on the wharf near the beach and 
dive from its top, or turn back somer- 
saults from the spring-board, or swim 
under water for fifty yards. Mildred, 
too, if she did not undertake such spec- 
tacular feats, could perform aquatic 
athletics that put her far ahead of most 
of the bathing girls. Peter Findlay let 
all such tricks alone; solemnly wading 
into the water, after first carefully wet- 
ting his head, he would swim steadily 
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and powerfully his measured half mile 
along the beach, and his half mile back, 
sun himself soberly on the sands, and 
dress. 

As the young people left the shelter 
of the cottages and emerged upon the 
open ground that led to the beach they 
felt for the first time the real power of 
the wind, which was blowing straight 
out to sea, across the island in a slant- 
ing direction, from the southeast. The 
light dresses of the girls were whipped 
about them, a hat or two blew off, send- 
ing the young men—Lyle and Jackson, 
that is to say—in pursuit. Sand stung 
their faces, and even although the wind 
blew across land there was the tang of 
salt in its breath. Scattered white 
clouds, blown into ragged shreds, were 
speeding across the misty blue sky, like 
the torn fragments of the sails of some 
ship of the air. 

“Tsn’t this glorious?” cried Mildred, 
her eyes sparkling. 

There is something in a hard wind 
that either exhilarates or depresses you, 
according to your temperament. Mil- 
dred, who loved motion, force, excite- 
ment, reveled in the warm strong gale. 
Lyle and Jackson, gallant young men 
full of animal spirits, shouted aloud. 
The other two young women in the 
party were not so boisterous. The wind 
caught their breath; the fluttering of 
their skirts was annoying. And Peter, 
too, was not enjoying himself. Beneath 
the stolidness of his demeanor there 
was something of imagination, and of 
emotions that were easily aroused, al- 
though slow to find expression. ‘ 

To him there appeared something 
sinister in this bright storm. This 
gusty, warm wind that hurled itself 
along through the blue sky and the sun- 
shine suggested malevolence. The day 
was like a brilliantly robed, smiling 
bravo, whose cheerfulness hides a 
threat, and whose poniard or cudgel is 
close at hand beneath his velvet cloak. 

Findlay pointed to the little land- 
locked harbor, which had once been a 
lake, and which was now connected with 
the sea by a narrow entrance. 

“There isn’t a yacht or a catboat out 
to-day,” he remarked; “I tell you, this 
blow is more than it seems. Even 
Flounder Pete stays in.” 
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And he indicated a swarthy-looking, 
square-built man who passed them just 
then, staggering a little as he walked. 
He was a well-known character along 
this part of the shore; a half-bred In- 
dian negro, who usually preferred to 
sail and fish alone in his catboat; a 
daredevil who got drunk even in his 
boat, and who had already served a term 
in State prison. 

“Oh, well,” said Lyle lightly; “we 
don’t want to swim out to sea, and there 
are people in the water now. Look!” 

They had reached the shelter of the 
long line of bath-houses. The beach 
was white with breakers that smashed 
and seethed and broke thunderously 
upon the long stretch of sand, even al- 
though the force of the, wind was sea- 
ward. There were a score of bathers in 
the water, mostly men, who kept to- 
gether in little groups, holding hands, 
and jumping up and down through the 
waves, which were choppy and broken, 
and which filled the air with spin-drift. 
The cries of the bathers shrilled out 
down the wind. 

“Oh, isn’t it jolly!” cried Mildred. 
“Come, girls and boys, hurry up and 
get into your suits, or the sun will be 
getting low and we won’t be able to 
dry our hair!” 

One of the girls, Miss Lyle, Arthur’s 
sister, looked doubtfully at the swirling 
water. 

“Tl back down,” she said. “ I always 
lose my breath in such choppy water.” 

And Mildred couldn’t persuade her 
to change her mind; so ran to her bath- 
house, followed by the other girl, Miss 
Dryot, who, however, did not exhibit 
any contagious amount of enthusiasm. 
Lyle, Jackson, and Peter followed 
Mildred’s example; and soon all five— 
Peter, of course, the last to appear— 
were at the water’s edge. 

Mildred danced in. Miss Dryot con- 
cluded that she would stay at the edge. 
Peter glanced over his shoulder at the 
declining sun, for the time was close 
upon five o’clock, and saw that beneath 
it huge gray clouds were piling up. 
Shrugging his broad shoulders, he wa- 
ded in. Lyle, Mildred, and Jackson were 
already waist deep, hand in hand, jump- 
ing up together when a wave rolled in, 


and laughing gaily and brokenly. He 
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joined them. He wanted to hold one of 
Mildred’s hands, but she pretended not 
to notice his huge outstretched paw, so 
he took hold of the men’s hands. 

“Oh, this is slow work!” cried Mil- 
dred. “ Let’s go out to the raft!” 

About twenty yards out there were 
three rafts moored to piles some fifty 
yards apart. They were tossing in the 
waves and straining on their chains. 

“No, no,” said Findlay sharply. 
“The water is too choppy, and the tide 
is Tunning out. You'd soon get tired, 
Mildred.” 

“Oh, pshaw, what a w et blanket you 
are, Peter!” cried the girl. “It’s not 
far; I can easily do it. Come along, Mr. 
Lyle, come along, Mr. Jackson!” 

“ All right; off we go!” shouted Lyle. 

“Don’t be a fool!” said Findlay 
roughly. 

Lyle laughed in his face. 

“Well, it is pretty rough,” said Jack- 
son. 

“ Good-by, 
dred. 

She let go the hands she held and 
swam seaward, Lyle by her side. Find- 
lay stood still for a minute or two, 
frowning; the water slashing into his 
face. Jackson waded in towards Miss 
Dryot. 

Mildred’s red Madras handkerchief, 
which confined her long, black hair, was 
bobbing up and down. She was swim- 
ming strongly, Findlay could see, as was 
Lyle by her side; and he turned to 
wade out and dress, thoroughly angered 
by her behavior. 

“ Well, it’s perhaps all right now,” he 
thought, turning seaward again; “ but 
coming in she'll have the tide against 
her.” 


landlubbers! ” eried Mil- 


II. 


As Findlay turned he could see that 
the oblique set of the tide was so strong 
that the swimmers had been carried 
quite a distance to the left of the raft 
they made for, which was the last in the 
fine on that side. They would have to 
swim dead against it when parallel with 
the raft, in order to get to their destina- 
tion. And at that moment he heard a 


ery from Lyle, who had turned his face 
shoreward and was shouting. 


The wind 
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blew his words from his mouth, and 
only four of them reached Findlay’s 
ears. And these words were: 

“ Pete—for God’s sake!” 

Lyle appeared to be struggling. Find- 
lay threw himself forward and made for 
Lyle; his thick, powerful arms threshed 
the water, and, the tide aiding him, he 
was quickly by ‘the other man. 

“ What’s up?” he cried. 

“A cramp in my leg, ’m tuckered 
out!” gasped Lyle. 

“Put a hand on my shoulder,” 
Findlay. 

Lyle obeyed. Peter glanced at Mil- 
dred. She was still obstinately ymaking 
head toward the pitching raft. ‘A hard, 
short swim brought Findlay and his 
burden to where they could feel the 
bottom with their feet. 

“Can you get ashore?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Lyle; “and here comes 
Jackson! ” 

Without another word Peter swam to- 
ward Mildred, who seemed at a stand- 
still, and was now about ten yards from 
the raft. When he reached her side, a 
glance was enough to tell him that she 
was utterly exhausted. Buffeted by the 
broken, choppy waves, pulled to the left 
by the set of the tide, she was gasping 
for her breath. Her arms no longer 
swept straight out, but were bent at the 
elbows, and beat the water in feeble, 
hasty strokes. 

“Turn on your back! ” he command- 
ed. 

Mutely she obeyed. He, too, went 
over on his back, placing his hands 
under her arms, and he swam thus for 
the raft. It was much nearer than the 
shore; the swim with Lyle had al- 
ready told upon him, and Mildred, al- 
though she tried to kick to aid him, was 
almost a dead weight on his arms. The 
water broke over his head as he forged 
against the waves, which struck at him 
on all sides at once, so broken and con- 
fused were they with wind and tide. He 
was gasping hard for breath, although 
still strong, when he turned his head 
and found himself close to the raft. 

Releasing one of his hands from its 
hold on Mildred, and grasping the raft, 
he swung the girl to his side. 

“Can you hold on for a moment?” 
he asked. 


said 
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She grasped the edge of the wildly 
tossing raft, and nodded her head 
tensely. Findlay climbed upon the raft, 
and quickly drew her after him. She 
fell limply; and he uttered a cry of hor- 
ror when he saw that she had fainted 
from exhaustion and loss of breath. A 
hasty glance shoreward showed him 
that Jackson and another man were 
swimming out. 

He grasped Mildred and knelt upon 
one knee, putting her across the other 
so that the water, which was swilling 
across the raft, should not reach her 
face. Then he swung her limp arms 
backward and forward to force air into 
her lungs. Desperately he worked, and 
in a very few moments the girl opened 
her eyes. Her swoon had not been com- 
plete; all the while consciousness had 
struggled for the mastery, and now it 
came to Findlay’s aid. 

And he needed aid. Even as he cried 
“Thank God!” when he saw Mildred’s 
eyes open, and looked shoreward for 
the coming swimmers, he saw that they 
were far away and, that the shore was 
far away. The raft was adrift! 

Straining on the chain that had held 
it to the pile, it had drawn the staple 
loose, and now, urged by wind and tide 
it was rapidly floating seaward, pitch- 
ing and tossing. 


III. 


For a moment dismay, deadly fear, 
possessed Peter utterly. His muscles 
seemed to grow flabby, to relax; the 
corners of his mouth drooped; he felt 
like casting himself by the side of the 
girl and giving up. Then back to his 
heart rushed the red, hot blood; his 
arms held Mildred more firmly, his legs 
braced themselves against the plunges 
of the raft like iron bars, and his mouth 
grew stern and set and dogged. His face 
was the face of Peter Findlay as men 
saw it as he fought his slow but so 
often triumphant way through a case in 
court. 

He thrust that set face near the 
drenched head of the girl, from whose 
cheeks the roses had fled. She was like a 
bruised and wind-beaten lily. 

“Now, then, Mildred,’ said he, 
“you've got to get over this fainting 
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right away, do you understand me? 
You must brace up for all you are 
worth. This raft has broken loose, and 
we are drifting away from shore. Do 
you hear?” 

The girl’s scream of fear rang out 
through the noise of the tumbling wa- 
ters like the cry of a gull. She started 
up, glancing shoreward, and cried again. 
She turned to Findlay. 

“Oh, Peter, they will reach us, won’t 
they?” 

“Of course they will,’ answered 
Peter Findlay, “if we can stay on this 
raft until they do. It won’t be long, for 
they'll send out a boat from the har- 
bor as soon as one of them can run 
around there. But you’ve got to brace 
up, I tell you, Milly!” 

She looked at him, and replied: 

“Yes; I will.” 

“Well, then,” said he, “ sit down in 
the center here and balance yourself 
against the tossing till I fix things up a 
bit. Pll keep my eye on you.” 

She obeyed. She watched him with 
wonder, despite her fear. He talked as 
if he were about to “ fix” a hammock 
on the veranda. What did he mean? 
But she had little opportunity to won- 
der; all her attention was needed to 
save herself from being swept from the 
raft by the seas that broke over it, and 
from sliding over when it rolled. 

Findlay lay down and felt around 
the edge of the raft. He found the 
chain that hung to it, at the end of 
which the staple still remained. He 
pulled in the chain. It reached nearly 
across the raft. He thrust the staple 
into a narrow crack, and forced it in 
with all his strength. When he could 
force it in no farther he pounded it with 
his closed fist, in hammer fashion, until 
the girl saw his blood start. Then he 
stripped off his heavy woolen bathing 
shirt, wrapped that around his fist, and 
again pounded. The staple held the 
chain secure against a great strain hori- 
zontally, for Findlay tested it by grasp- 
ing it and throwing his weight back- 
ward. 

Then he took the shirt, found a mi- 
nute hole near the shoulder, into which 
he thrust his fingers, widening the hole 
and tearing at the tough material until 
he rent it into two pieces, which again 
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he divided into four. He tied the strips 
together; and as he did so a bigger 
wave than any yet lashed at them, and 
Mildred was swept away in its clutch. 

Peter grasped her as she went over, 
and held to the edge of the raft. Over 
their heads went the water, and then he 
clambered back; and Mildred saw that 
he held the rope of cloth in his teeth. 
Without a word he tied it around her 
waist and secured the free end to the 
chain. 

“Now hold with your hands on the 
chain,” he said. “The rope will keep 
you safe enough.” 

Then he sat down by her side and 
drew his breath in great mouthfuls. 

“Oh, Peter!” she said. “ Don’t you 
think they will. soon be here?” 

“T hope so,” he said; “ keep up heart, 
Milly. But no boat has come out of the 
harbor yet, and, Milly, look at the 
shore!” 

Mildred could not see the shore. The 
huge gray clouds that had been piling 
up had hidden the sun and let out rain, 
a streaming downpour that was as a 
curtain. 

The girl cried out. Peter laid his 
hand on hers. 

“ Now, listen to me,” he said. “ There 
is no possible chance that we can drift 
long without being picked up. This 
passage is the route of hundreds of 
coastwise craft, so even if a boat from 
the harbor doesn’t reach us, we are sure 
to fall in the way of some schooner or 
other. So we are all right. But you 
must keep up heart—you must, I tell 
you!” 

“T will,” said Mildred Sommerville, 
and she sat up straighter, and for a long 
while uttered no word or sound. Peter 
was thinking: 

“God forgive the lie! There is not 
a vessel in sight. They have run into 
Vineyard Haven out of this blow, and 
we are more than. likely to pass the 
night out here. There is fog along with 
that rain, which will be on us before 
long; and though the wind is dying 
down I believe, how will a boat find us? 
It is getting dark already.” 

Such were the thoughts that he kept 
to himself. 

After a long time, during which both 
gazed shoreward, while the water 
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dashed over and around them, and the 
grayness of early night grew slowly into 
black, and the rain fell, lashing them, 
Mildred said: 

“ Peter, I wish you would take part 
of this belt. I don’t need it all, and you 
must be tired holding on with your 
hands.” 

“ You are right;” he said; “ I must be 
careful of myself. So, Mildred, P’Il— 
V’ll ”—for the first time since they went 
adrift his domineering, masterful voice 
faltered—* I’ll trouble you to lend me 
that—that skirt thing of yours.” 

“Why, of course,” she said, and she 
took it off and handed it to him. 

He tore it into strips, one for himself 
and another for Mildred. 

Darkness came on. The wind grew 
perceptibly less violent, and the rain 
slackened and ceased, but a thick mist, 
traveling with the slower wind, hung 
on the face of the waters. Far off there 
was the dull, hoarse, slow moaning of 
the fog-horn at West Chop. Once or 
twice they heard the dull iron clangor 
of a bell-buoy. The water still heaved 
and tossed the raft, which had begun to 
show a tendency to go to pieces. 

Findlay noticed that Mildred, who 
for a long time had been still, was 
drooping forward. She began to shiver 
suddenly. 

“TI am sick, Peter, oh, Peter, I am 
sick!” she sobbed; her splendid self- 
control deserting her at last. “They 
will never pick us up. I shall die here! ” 

Findlay’s breast heaved, he felt a 
choking sensation in his throat. He 
took the girl in his arms. 

“By God!” swore Peter Findlay the 
mild. “ You won’t die! What are you 
talking about? Of course you won’t. 
We’re all right. We’ve sat still too long, 
and you’ve got chilled,” he went on; 
“all my fault! I’m stupid. But Pll 
warm you up. You mustn’t give in. 
Now just remember that, Mildred, you 
must not give in!” 

He slapped her palms with his hands 
till they tingled, and she cried out for 
the smart. He slapped her shoulders, 
her arms, her legs and body, and chafed 
and rubbed until he restored the chilled 
circulation of her blood; and restored 
her courage and her hope and trust in 
him. And he swung his own big arms 
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and kicked his legs out till he warmed 
himself, and as he talked and talked and 
talked, any and all kinds of nonsense 
and sense, anything to get her to listen 
and forget the water that slapped 
around them, he suddenly gave a great 
shout and cried: 

“Hurrah, Milly, see there! ” 

He pointed up. Above their heads 
the mist was clearing, and there was the 
dimmest glimmer of a star and the hint 
of the coming moon. 

“The weather is clearing, hurrah!” 

And the girl was cheered. It was a 
star of hope. She smiled wanly and 
gazed up at the lonely, twinkling lumi- 
nary, and it seemed as an eye that 
watched over her. 

As the water grew calmer, Peter un- 
tied the ropes and stood up, and made 
Mildred stand up and take exercise. 
Fortunately the night had not been 
cold, even when the fog clung about 
them, although to them, in their wet 
dresses, and with Findlay but half 
dressed, it had felt chill enough. 

Mildred grew strangely drowsy. She 
said she thought she would sleep for a 
while, but Peter emphatically said he 
thought, and knew, that she wouldn’t. 

“It would chill you to the bone; 
don’t think of it!” he said. 

But after a time the girl could not 
keep her eyes open. Findlay shook her 
and talked incessantly. She grew 
peevish, like a sleepy child; she re- 
proached him, she even cried. Her de- 
sire for sleep was a torture. 

“Let me alone, let me alone!” she 
cried. “Ill never speak to you again if 
you don’t!” 

“ All right, Milly,” said Peter cheer- 
fully, although his heart was heavy and 
anxious because of this strange turn in 
Mildred. “ We’ll argue the case to-mor- 
tow!” He threw salt water into her 
face. She was about to throw herself 
down upon the raft when Findlay cried: 

“ Mildred! Mildred! I hear a steam- 
er! I heara steamer! Listen, don’t you 
hear the propeller? ” 

Mildred rallied, her sleepy fit passing 
away in the shock of eager joy the 
words sent through her veins. She 
strained her ears. 

“Oh, where is it? Where is it?” she 
panted. “Can you see a light?” 
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The mist was now rapidly lifting, and 
where one star had shone there were a 
score, and the moon was climbing up 
the southern sky, very low as yet. 
Above the splash of: the water they 
could hear a far away and rapid chug- 
chug-chug. 

“Tt sounds like a steam launch; per- 
haps it is one of those from the harbor, 
looking for us,” said Peter scarcely 
above his breath, so intently was he 
listening. “And I think, Mildred, I 
think I see its light!” 

Suddenly throwing back his shoulders 
he drew in a deep, long breath and 
roared aloud, with all his force: 

“ Boat ahoy! Boat ahoy!” 

And Mildred’s shriller voice echoed: 
* Boat ahoy!” 

And they hushed their very heart- 
beats to listen for an answer. It came, 
faint and thin: 

“ Ahoy! Ahoy!” 

“Thank God! Oh, thank God! ” said 
Peter Findlay brokenly. 

Then, hail for hail, Findlay answered 
the calls from the oncoming boat. Its 
light grew brighter and brighter, its 
bulk bigger and bigger. 

“Tt’s a catboat with an auxiliary 
screw,” said Peter. “It must be Floun- 
der Pete’s; his was the only one in the 
harbor to-day.” 

It was the half-breed, and he was 
alone. He ran down near the raft, and 
then, to Findlay’s great surprise, he 
stopped some ten feet away, although 
the water was smooth enough to permit 
of a nearer approach. 

“Come alongside, come alongside! ” 
Findlay cried impatiently. 

“Jest one minute,” drawled Floun- 
der Pete. He had shut down his engine, 
and the big mainsail of the catboat 
flapped in the wind. He thrust out his 
head, the lean profile of which had 
given him his nickname. “ I’m the only 
cuss who had nerve enough to go out 
in the blow, and I want to know what 
you're going to give me for the job of 
finding you. Hundred dollars, eh?” 

“The devil’s been drinking, even to- 
night!” thought Findlay. Aloud he 
said: “ Why, of course, man! ” 

“Oh, Vl give you anything you 
want!” cried Mildred. “Do furry, 


please!” 
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“ Oh, well, now,” said Flounder Pete, 
still more deliberately ; “ p’raps you give 
two hundred dollars, what ? ” 

“Yes!” shouted Findlay, in a rage 
of anger, and he eyed the distance be- 
tween the raft and the catboat. He 
noted that they were drifting together. 
“Yes, if you hurry—ah!” 

And with the exclamation, gathering 
himself together he gave a mighty leap 
that spurned the raft back and sent 
Mildred prostrate, and fell across the 
gunwale of the catboat. The half- 
breed attempted to grapple with him, 
but he was a child, a puppet, in the 
hands of Findlay in that moment of 
his wrath, and Peter choked him till he 
was limp, half dead. Then he tied him 
with ropes, and brought the catboat to 
the raft. 

He lifted Mildred aboard. In the 
cabin of the catboat he found blankets 
and some coats belonging to Flounder 
Pete. He wrapped them around Mil- 
dred, and put a coat on himself. In a 
rack, too, was some of the whisky with 
which the half-breed had warmed him- 
self through the perilous first part of 
his voyage, and Peter made the girl 
swallow a little of the ardent spirit. 
Then he kicked Pete back into life 
again, and commanded him to start the 
engine, freeing one of the man’s arms 
in order that he might do so. 

“Well,” said the half-breed, who 
showed no malice now; “ you’ve licked 
me. Do I go to prison again? You just 
tell me that before I touch the engine.” 

“That depends on how you behave,” 
said Findlay. 

“Oh, I’m licked,” said the half- 
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breed; “that’s good enough for me. 
You just remember I was the only one 
to set out.in the blow, anyhow.” 

“T’ll remember. You'll go free. 
Now, tell me how I steer,” said Peter. 

The half-breed gave the necessary di- 
rections. The revolving light on East 
Chop could soon be seen flashing. By 
and by the red and green lanterns that 
showed the entrance to the harbor were 
picked up, and with them there came 
in sight the first of a small fleet of 
catboats and launches which, with the 
lifting of the fog, had left the har- 
bor in search of the raft. The cheer 
from the first reached to the next, and 
was passed on, and a swift launch 
steamed for the harbor. 

When they entered a new day was 
dawning in soft color, and the wharves 
within the jetty were thronged, black 
with people. A great cheer went up as 
they came in. At the head of one 


pier stood Mildred’s mother. The girl 
stirred from her coverings. 
“Peter, Peter,’ she whispered, 


“bend down here!” He bent down to 
her above the tiller. Her eyes gazed 
into his. “ You remember our talk this 
afternoon, yesterday afternoon, I mean 
—how far away it all seems!” He 
nodded. “ Well, I—I strike my colors, 
Peter—you may speak to me again 
whenever you will!” 

For a mute moment he looked down 
steadily upon her. 

“Ts it because I—because I saved 
your life?” 

She slowly shook her head. 

“Tt’s because I love you, Peter!” 

They were safe at home. 





FULFILMENT. 


SHE dreamed of many lovers bold and free, 
Of many hearts all proudly held in fee ; 
One only found she in her maiden quest, 
And holds herself of womenkind most blest. 


She dreamed of name and fame in many a land, 
Of noble deeds done by her woman’s hand ; 

Her store of fireside duties day by day 

She bears upon life’s smooth and pleasant way. 


She dreamed that she her fellow-men might teach 
With lofty thought and golden dower of speech ; 
Her listening children gather at her knee. 

She saith : “ Life has fulfilled my dreams for me.” 


L. M. Montgomery. 

















Paul Morton—A Sketch. 


BY ALFRED HENRY LEWIS. 


A NEW AND INTERESTING FIGURE IN AMERICAN PUBLIC LIFE— 
MR. MORTON’S PERSONALITY, HIS BRILLIANT RECORD AS A 
RAILROAD MAN, AND WHAT MAY BE EXPECTED OF HIM AS 
SECRETARY OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 


HERE is something bracing, some- 
thing tonic; something to brighten 
the eye of one’s Americanism, in the 
elevation of Paul Morton to the head of 
the United States Navy~ Department. 
If Mr. Roosevelt were called upon to 
prove the purity of the Presidential mo- 
tive, he would not have to go beyond 
this one appointment. 

Men of push-cart politics were heard 
to bewail the rise of Mr. Morton. They 
pointed out that he was once a Demo- 
crat, while remembering the Republican 
sort of the administration. There is an 
individual, whose kind is frequent in 
both parties, with whom partizanship is 
a principle, and who lists one’s politics 
as chief among one’s virtues or one’s 
vices, the alternative contingent upon 
one’s party affiliations. If one be of the 
party of the individual adverted to, one 
is a saint; if of the opposition, one re- 
ceives darkling rating. It was folk of 
this character, with whom party inter- 
est is impressive beyond public interest, 
and who would see the country sink 
without a sob so that they got the party 
safe ashore on a hatch-cover, who were 
bitten of grief because of the Cabinet 
coming forward of Mr. Morton. On the 
other hand, those who hold plow-stilts, 
not offices, and live by their industry 
rather than their “ pull,” behold in the 
advent.of this man from the West that 
which renews popular belief in repub- 
lican institutions. 


MORTON'S CAREER AS A RAILROAD MAN. 


Mr. Morton’s nomination makes 
vastly for the credit of the administra- 
tion, and tells of a White House probity 
from which it sprung. And yet, to those 
who knew Mr. Roosevelt, the new Sec- 


retary of the Navy was no surprise. Mr. 
Roosevelt, against those who peddle out 
their integrity by the pint as corner 
hawkers peddle peanuts, is honest by 
wholesale, and Mr. Morton is the up- 
come of that honesty. 

Mr. Morton made his début in the 
drama of existence on May 22, 1857, in 
Detroit, and is a son of the late J. 
Sterling Morton, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in Mr. Cleveland’s second Cabinet. 
He has put in thirty of his forty-seven 
years in practical business as a railroad 
man. He began with a clerkship in the 
land department of the Burlington com- 
pany, and climbed and climbed until, 
as he gives up a railway for a public 
service, his rank is that of second vice- 
president of the giant Santa Fe system, 
with eight thousand miles of road to 
consider and conserve. His stipend as 
chief of the American navy will be an 
annual eight thousand dollars; since he 
lays down a salary of twenty-five thou- 
sand to accept it, the transaction does 
not smell of avarice. 

For his new duties and their best dis- 
charge, he possesses the cardinal at- 
tributes in perfection. He is strong, | 
wise, brave, and, beyond all, honest. If 
there be anything in a strain, if blood is 
to tell, he could not well avoid those 
traits, peculiarly that of honesty. With 
his father, integrity was a kind of 
genius; it was militant, decisive, and 
wore a sword. The younger Morton is 
the vigorous replica of his father in 
those executive virtues of steam, cour- 
age, and intelligence, added to an hon- 
esty that is neither to be bullied nor ca- 
joled. He will have no enemies, no 
friends, in the discharge of his duties; 
the one headland to steer by will be the 
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headland of public right. All this is 
good for the people, while it may cripple 
the jobster in his profits. 

That Mr. Morton is lucid and sound 
and of unusual native powers is shown 
by his advance from low to high in the 
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councils of the railroads. The railroad 
business is jealous, competitive; there 
can be no triumph without worth. 
True, one might conceive of a man who 
by stress of share-owning had placed 
himself at the head of a great company. 
He might wear the rank and claim the 
honor, while another brought the wit 
and did the work. This was not the 
Morton case; the Mortons were never 
rich. From his first clerkship, at a prob- 
able salary of five hundred yearly dol- 
lars, to that twenty-five thousand dollar 
vice-presidency, Paul Morton toiled 
step by step, and every slight push for- 
ward represented a battle and a victory. 
It was not pocket-book, not pedigree, 
but merit that brought him to the fore 
and held him there. And now, when in 
his forty-eighth year he takes charge 
of the navy, he is at the crest of his 
strength. He has outgrown those cau- 
tionless activities that make youth a 
time of peril, while he still lives years 
this side of apathies that arrive with 
the winter of one’s days. The public 
gets him at the superlative. 


THE NAVY NEEDS A BUSINESS MAN. 


Mr. Morton, when one recalls his 
training and executive bent, could not 
have been better placed for public in- 
terest. The navy, more than any other 
of the nine departments of the United 
States government, needs a business 
man. It does not call for a sailor; in- 
deed, while the statement smacks of 
paradox, a sailor might easily be a bad 
selection. The prime demand is for 
him who knows dollars and cents, and 
in parting with them will get their 
equivalent. 

The navy is a purchaser, and deals 
with material things. The War Depart- 
ment will, in its expenditures, deal 
oftener with men and their employ- 
ment. Seventy-five per cent of the war 
money goes for men, while twenty-five 
per cent is devoted to contracts for ma- 
terial. The naval situation is the other 


way about. There comes marching a 
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ceaseless procession of big contracts for 
battleships and cruisers and all manner 
of marine things. The secretary who 
makes these gontracts, and who must 
see to their carrying out, should be one 
trained in business to a feather-edge. 
Such a man is Mr. Morton. There 
will arise no specification kinks which 
he does not understand; there will oc- 
cur no contract knots that he cannot 
untie and solve. He will transact pub- 
lic concerns as if they were private con- 
cerns, and the country, having paid for 
it, may look to get its pound of flesh. 


A NEW FIGURE IN PUBLIC LIFE. 


This is Mr. Morton’s first office; he 
steps from private life into one of the 
government’s most important positions. 
It is of a particular excellence that he 
comes hand-free and debtless; there ex- 
ist against him no balances in the books 
of party. This condition of political 
solvency will make it easy for him to 
discharge to best public advantage the 
responsibilities he has assumed. He did 
not seek the place; no politician ex- 
erted voice or influence in his favor; he 
assumes his office quit and clear of ob- 
ligation. From this liberty of mind and 
hand and conscience the nation may 
hope much. It will not see its money 
and its service devoted to the payment 
of debts of politics, while the general 
welfare plays a dubious second fiddle, 
often with a soaped bow. There has not 
been a Cabinet appointment so free 
from the taint of politics since Wash- 
ington named Jefferson his Secretary 
of State in 1789. 

Mr. Morton is_ well-looking, and 
handsome in a masculine way. He is 
six feet tall, with deep chest and door- 
wide shoulders; standing straight as a 
lance, he weighs two hundred pounds. 
It is a fine thing to stand tall and 
straight and strong, with lean flanks 
and. chest arched like the deck of a 
whaleback, among a people who arrive 
at nine-tenths of their opinions through 
the eye. Mr. Morton’s features, typi- 
cally American, are regular and replete 
of character; the nose and jaw and 
cheekbones have an emphasis that 
speaks of the executive. The forehead 
is full and thoughtful, and the whole 
head shows intellectual balance like a 
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PAUL 


MORTON, APPOINTED SECRETARY OF THE UNITED STATES 


NAVY TO SUC- 


CEED MR. MOODY—MR. MORTON IS A RAILROAD MAN WITH THIRTY YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE AND A BRILLIANT RECORD, AND HAS NEVER BEFORE 
HELD PUBLIC OFFICE. 


From a photograph by Clinedinst, Washington. 


ship in trim. Also, one would mark in 
Mr. Morton, as one would in Mr. Roose- 
velt who appointed him, a tendency to 
do a deal of his thinking with the brain 
that lies behind the ears. 

This readiness for combat, like his 
honesty, Mr. Morton draws from his 
father, who lived and died the foe of 
shams and frauds and favoritisms and 
all snobberies, whether of public or of 
private life. The fighting quality is a 
most hopeful sign, especially in one who 
administers a public trust. While Mr. 
Morton rules as naval chief, the rings 
will be held at bay; there will be prog- 
ress and invention; no Maxim, no Gat- 
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ling, no Holland will be driven abroad 
with his weapon lest its adoption here 
should disturb or diminish those 
streams of profit flowing in favor of 
stagnant ones who produce the things 
that were. There will be no blow-holes 
in the armor plates; the mills will not 
select the inspectors for the govern- 
ment; neither will the bill for “ extras ” 
exceed the contract price of the ship. 


SOUND IN MIND AND BODY. 


Not only has Mr. Morton a sound 
head and a sound heart, but he pos- 
sesses what for the good of a public ser- 
vice is perhaps superior to either—a 
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sound stomach. Whether in passing or 
in excuting a law, your dyspeptic is a 
disaster. He is bad enough in private 
life, but there he is held in check by 
personal interest. Give him an office, 
and the bridle of self is removed; 
should loss come, it will fall upon the 
public; and where his dyspepsia is acute, 
no fear of public loss will serve for his 
restraint. It is the judgment of several 
observant years in Washington that in 
every case and under all conditions dys- 
pepsia, as an emotion, is more powerful 
than patriotism. Wherefore, even more 
than from his good head and his good 
heart, are the naval interests of the 
country to have advantage from Mr. 
Morton’s good digestion. To eat well 
and to sleep well are but bed-plates for 
that engine called the mind, wanting 
which the machine becomes a mere 
heap of scrap. The public, particularly 
in an office of executive character where 
a man acts by himself, should avoid en- 
gaging those pale and pasty folk, who 
wear six-and-a-half belts and seven- 
and-a-half hats, and who would be 
described by steamboat people as 
over-engined for their beam. 

Until the campaign of 1896 Mr. Mor- 
ton, whose political assertions had been 
limited to the casting of his ballot, was 
a Democrat. In that vear he voted for 
General Palmer, and four years later 
for Mr. McKinley. Several months ago 
he declared his intention of voting next 
November for Mr. Roosevelt. On that 
record of politics the President appoint- 
ed him, reaping as the harvest thereof 


much acrid criticism from politicians. ° 
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The people—that is to say, the privates 
in the army of party—have found no 
fault with Mr. Roosevelt; indeed, many 
of them, to paraphrase an eminent ut- 
terance, are beginning to love him for 
the critics he has made. 


MORRISON’S JUDGMENT OF MORTON. 

While Mr. Morton’s father was Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Colonel William 
R. Morrison was head of the Inter-state 
Commerce Commission. Colonel Morri- 
son, one of the cleanest and most pow- 
erful influences that ever came to 
Washington, was not celebrated as a 
friend of the railways. He was not their 
foe; but he watched them narrowly, and 
brought them sharply up when they ran 
into a law. On one occasion he met the 
younger Morton; the latter was a wit- 
ness before his commission. 

“Morton,” said the colonel to the 
Secretary of Agriculture after his re- 
turn from the hearing, “ I met your son 
Paul while I was away. He was a wit- 
ness before us, and on the stand for 
several hours. I was much taken in his 
favor. I have never listened to a man 
who made a better impression upon me. 
He was as clear as a bell, told his story 
as straight to the mark as the flight of 
an arrow, and with the exception of one 
detail had the railway business at his 
finger-tips. I must say, however, that 
he displayed one defect.” 

“What was that?” asked the old 
secretary. 

“He can’t lie,” replied Colonel Mor- 
rison, with a chuckle. “That is his 
great railroad drawback; he can’t lie! ” 





A PRAYER. 


Ou, Life, in this my journey 
Along thy hidden ways, 

Give me nor peace nor quiet 
Of uneventful days ; 

But grant me joy of battle, 
The striving for the light, 

The glory of the combat, 
The foremost foe to fight. 

I shall not quail at hunger 
Nor aught of bitterness, 

So I but meet unshaméd 
The struggle and the stress ! 

Yea, dole me fiercest anguish, 
If that the end may be 

Through power of understanding 
A signal victory ! 


Charlotte Becker. 











Trophies of American Wars. 
BY ALLEN D. ALBERT. 


IF ANY ONE THINKS THAT THE 


UNITED STATES IS AN UNWAR- 


LIKE NATION, LET HIM VISIT THE GREAT HISTORICAL COLLEC- 
TIONS AT WASHINGTON, AND VIEW THE SPOILS THAT TELL 
HOW AMERICAN SOLDIERS AND SAILORS HAVE FOUGHT BATTLES 


AND WON VICTORIES IN 

O other city in the United States 

is so rich in historical treasures 

as Washington, and the national gov- 

ernment is continually adding to its col- 

lections. It has a growing 

wealth of relics and trophies 

that tell of the great men 

and the great deeds of the 
past. 

The American people are 
commonly accounted a 
peaceful nation, whose tri- 
uniphs have been won in in- 
dustry and commerce rather 
than in war on land 
or sea. Yet it is note- 
worthy that our capi- 
tal city is a store- 
house of spoils won 
by our soldiers and 
sailors in the battles 
they have fought at 
home and abroad. In 
at least three places 
in Washington there 
are collections that 
form, as it were, an 
epitome of our cam- 
paigns and victories, 
and an index of our 
national expansion. 
The visitor who cares 
for American history 
may find these more attractive than the 
passing show of a great political center. 
While an unending procession of short- 
lived celebrities strut their little hour 
upon the stage and pass into oblivion 
more or less complete, the mementoes 
of our wars in Asia and Africa, of our 
struggle for independence and the in- 
ternecine conflict of North and South 
—the trophies of Jackson and Decatur 


STANDS IN THE 











A BRONZE BUST OF CHRISTOPHER COLUM- 
BUS, TAKEN FROM THE SPANISH CRUISER 
CRISTOBAL COLON, SUNK OFF SANTI- 
AGO, JULY 8, 1898—THE BUST NOW 


MENT AT WASHINGTON. 


MANY LANDS AND ON MANY SEAS. 


and Grant and Dewey—have an inter- 
est that grows as the decades roll by. 


THREE HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS. 


Down by the Potomac, in 

the museum at the Navy 
Yard, rapid-fire guns cap- 
\ tured from Spain half a 


dozen years ago stand be- 
side ancient cannon that 


date back to Cortez, tro- 
phies of the Mexican War. 
In the War and Navy De- 
partments, where a hun- 
dred officials and a 
thousand  subordi- 
nates are intent on 
establishing peace 
and order in a group 
of Oriental islands 
ten thousand miles 
away, old guns taken 
by Decatur in the 
Mediterranean, mor- 
tars from the siege of 
New Orleans, . and 
decorations from the 
cabins of Spanish 
men-of-war, guard 
the doorways or dec- 
orate the corridors, 





os 


NAVY DEPART- 


unnoticed and un- 
sung. In the Na- 


tional Museum, too, Filipino knives 
and a search-light from one of Monto- 
jo’s gunboats are to be found in the 
midst of a great array of Revolutionary 
relics and Civil War battle-flags. 

It must be admitted that the govern- 
ment has not arranged its trophies in 
either the most systematic or the most 
attractive way; and it enhances the im- 
pression of carelessness by labeling 
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THE STERN ORNAMENT OF THE 
CRISTOBAL COLON, SHOWING 
THE ROYAL CROWN AND ARMS 
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them with phrases as concise and unembellished as 
the entries in a city directory 

“Here is such and such an article,” it seems to 
say. “Let it tell its own story. If you don’t know 
what that story is, you must go somewhere else to 
find out.” 

Uncle Sam has unrivaled facilities for collecting 
these historical treasures. He would add greatly to 
their interest, and to their educational value, if he 
would take a little more pains to exploit them as a 
clever showman would. As it is, thousands of visit- 
ors to Washington pass them by without realizing a 
tithe of their meaning. 


9 


SPOILS OF A GREAT SEA-FIGHT., 


Yet it is much to be doubted if the most strenu- 
ous sightseer or most absorbed government clerk 
can pass a bronze bust of Christopher Columbus 
which stands in the Navy Department, and not be 
impressed by it. Its story is enough to give it an 
interest which not even the government label can 
hide. It was once the chief ornament in the cabin 
of the Cristobal Colon. To the officers of that fine 
cruiser it stood, no doubt, for the proudest era in 
the history of Spain. When Cervera’s fleet slipped 
out of Santiago Harbor as a rat slips out of a hole, 
this bust of the great discoverer sank in the very 





OF SPAIN, PRESENTED BY THE 


NAVY DEPARTMENT TO THE Waters where he cruised among the islands of the 


NATIONAL MUSEUM. New World. Men from the 

American cruiser Montgom- 

ery rescued it, and the chief officer of that vessel, Com- 

mander Converse, transmitted it to the Navy Depart- 

ment. It may be doubted whether any other single orna- 

ment in Washington spans so completely the history of 
the United States. 

Poor as was the account that Cervera’s cruisers gave 
of themselves as a fighting force, they were fine speci- 
mens of marine architecture till the guns of Sampson’s 
fleet reduced them to riddled wrecks. For instance, all 
those who boarded the Vizcaya during her visit to New 
York in February, 1898, noticed her elaborate fittings 
and furnishings. Ca aptain Sigsbee, who saw her and her 
sister cruiser, the Almirante Oquendo, in Havana har- 
bor a little later, records that both ships “in the cap- 
tain’s cabin and officers’ quarters, were one long stretch 
of beautiful woodwork, finer than is the rule on board 
our own vessels.” But the decorations that were so im- 
pressive in time of peace became a deadly danger in the 
hour of battle, when the hail of American shells splin- 
tered them and set them on fire. 

In the National Museum, near the Washington and 
Grant collections, stands the stern ornament of the 
Colon. It is a fine piece of bronze-work, taller than a 
tall man, rich in decoration, and dignified with the 
Spanish royal arms, the crest of the reigning house, and 
the cross symbolizing the state church. Away from its 
setting, with the wreath intended to frame it lying flat 





A SEARCH-LIGHT RECOVERED 
FROM ONE OF THE SPANISH 
VESSELS DESTROYED BY 
ADMIRAL DEWEY IN MANILA 
BAY, MAY 1, 1898-—THuIS Is 
NOW IN THE NATIONAL 
MUSEUM. 











TROPHIES OF AMERICAN WARS. 


at its base, it is conspicuously artistic 
and beautiful. On the shield, Castile, 
Leon, Sicily, and Arragon stand forth 
in castle, lion, chains, and bars, and the 
sovereignty of the young king is signi- 
fied by the fleur de lis in the center. 
Above are the crown and cross, borne 
into the disastrous conflict with a new 
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sugar-barrel. This particular light had 
its prismatic lenses shattered in the 
wreck of the vessel that carried it. 
They have been replaced with strips of 
clear glass. 

A neighboring case is practically full 
of bolos, or Filipino knives. The Na- 
tional Museum is a crowded institution, 

















TWO GUNS FROM THE 


PHILIPPINES—A PRIMITIVE BRASS CANNON 


CAPTURED FROM THE FILIPINOS 


BY GENERAL KOBBE, IN MARCH, 1900, AND A RAPID-FIRE GUN FROM ONE OF THE 
VESSELS OF MONTOJO’S SQUADRON, SUNK MAY 1], 1898. 


This and the other engravings illustrating the present article are from photographs specially taken for 
Munsgy’s MaGazine. éy Clinedinst, Washington. 


nation as they were borne by the sol- 
diers of Ferdinand and Isabella in tri- 
umph over the Moors at Granada. 


TROPHIES FROM THE FAR EAST. 


Directly in front of this signal trophy 
of Sampson’s great victory off Santiago 
—the greatest victory ever won by the 
American navy—is a memento of an- 
other memorable triumph over Spanish 
arms, a Brush search-light recovered 
from one of the ships that Dewey sank 
in Manila Bay on the May-day morning 
of 1898. It is a black, ugly monster, 
a fine illustration of the tendency to 
underrate the proportions of objects 
placed high in the air. Aboard ship, the 
search-light, seen from below, is a pic- 
turesque and graceful thing, seemingly 
about as large as a bushel basket; in 
the museum, the visitor finds it to be as 
high as his head and as bulky as a 


and the fact that it gives so much space 
to this exhibit shows that it appreciates 
the importance of the bolo as a factor 
in oriental life. The following brief 
essay on the subject is displayed upon a 
card within the case: 

Every Filipino has his bolo. It enters into his 
home life, and marks his social and professional 
rank. A Filipino who has risen to the rank of an 
officer in the army preserves carefully the bolos 
which he has acquired in his upward career. At 
home the bolo is kept in a place sacred to itself, 
usually over the door of the main room. It enters 
into the religious life of the Moros, and before its 
home-niche men and women perform religious rites. 

The best are manufactured in Mindanao. The class- 
ification of the social and professional significance of 
the arm by the Moros of Mindanao is tacitly accepted 
all over the Philippines as official. The bolos are 
made by hand, and the workmanship is so ornate 
and beautiful that it compares favorably with the 
best work of the European armorer. 


The variety of design is almost end- 
less. There are bolos which look like 
bowie-knives in a foreign language. 
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There are simitars out of “ Othello,” 
and krises that may have come from 
some pirate village of the Malays. One 
bolo looks like a Cuban machete, the 
next like a Spanish dagger; but those 
designed for business are all three feet 
or more in length, and curved with a 
convex edge. If the steady fighting of 
the Moros yields noth- 
else, it has given the 
museum a complete as- 
sortment of these typ- 
ical Filipino weapons. 


FROM MANY LANDS 
AND SEAS. 


Sections of subma- 
rine cable cut near 
Havana, meat platters 
from sunken Spanish 
men-of-war, silver 
dishes from the Maine, 
and countless other ob- 
jects have been con- 
tributed either by offi- 
cers of the army or 
navy or by the govern- 
ment. The curicus will 
choose from this assort- 
ment two or three tro- 
phies especially calcu- 
lated to strike the eye 
—a highly decorated 
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And the art they displayed in the dec- 
oration of their shields is not surpassed 
by the finest work of occidental cabinet- 
makers. Part of the design of the 
shield shown on this page is worked in 
feathers which are locked into the wood 
with most elaborate care. The brackets 
at the back indicate that the late owner 
was a man of sturdy 
arms, the opening for 
the forearm being 
about six inches broad 
and five deep. The 
whole thing would de- 
light the soul of any 
collector of unusual in- 
terior decorations, but 
it is pathetically use- 
less in modern warfare. 


MEMENTOES OF EARLIER 
WARS. 

To see trophies of 
war that was real war 
—not easily won vic- 
tories over the weak 
and the weaponless, 
but battles in which 
Greek met Greek and 
there was no lack of 
grit and stubborn 
strength on either side 
—one should go to the 


shield, perhaps, that old museum down at 
once belonged to a the Washington Navy 
Filipino Jladrone in : Yard. It stands _ be- 
Panay; a primitive 8 S@ELD oF A PRirino Lapeoms, tween an old ship- 
brass cannon captured "in a oe oa house, sign of the 
from the insurgents in DEPARTMENT TO THE days when great cap- 
Camarines province, by NATIONAL MUSEUM. tains paced wooden 
yeneral Kobbe; or one decks, and a modern 


of the rapid-fire guns from the spoils of 
Dewey’s victory at Manila. 

The shield typifies the Filipino’s 
strange union of childish credulity and 
mature craft and skill. A Krag-Jorgen- 
sen bullet would pass through two or 
three such defenses without losing ve- 
locity; yet Aguinaldo’s followers were 
convinced .that the weapons of the 
American invader could not hurt them. 


{ 


gunshop, sign of sea-fighting between 
vessels of iron as ugly as their wooden 
ancestors were graceful. Two little 
muzzle-loaders guard the doorway; and 
inside the mind may run free in pic- 
tures of the Constitution and _ the 
Guefriére, of Decatur and Hull, of the 
first fight of ironclads and the gunboat 
campaigns.on the Mississippi. 

An old forty-two-pounder bears the 


A TYPICAL BOLO, THE CHARACTERISTIC WEAPON OF THE FILIPINO—THIS SPECIMEN IS 
ONE OF A COLLECTION EXHIBITED IN THE NATIONAL MUSEUM. 
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name of the American pri- 





vateer General Armstrong. 
The story it suggests dates 
back to September 26, 1814, 
and takes us across the ocean 
to Fayal, in the Azores. 
There the Armstrong lay 
when a British squadron ap- 
peared off the port, and, in 
defiance of its neutrality, 
sent in four launches to at- 
tack her. 
THE FAMOUS FIGHT AT FAYAL. 
The American ship car- 
ried only seven guns, one of 
which was this forty-two- 
pounder—a cannon that had 
already had a history. It had 
been part of the armament 
of a French seventy-four-gun 
man-of-war, the Hoche. She 
had been captured by the 
British, who sold the guns in 
America; and this one was 
purchased by the New York 
merchants who fitted out the 

















Armstrong to harass Eng- 








land’s commerce. It and its 
companions were used to 
such good effect at Fayal 
that the four attacking boats 
were driven off with heavy 
loss; so was a second attack 
by fourteen British launches, and a 
third by an eighteen-gun brig. The 
total loss of the assailants was some 
three hundred men killed or wounded; 
that of the Americans was only nine. 
By this time, however, the Arm- 
strong was so badly battered that 
further resistance was useless, and her 
skipper, Captain Samuel Reid, scuttled 
her to prevent her falling into the ene- 
my’s hands. She had fought her fight, 
and not in vain. “ To Captain Reid and 
his brave men,” says Lossing, “ is justly 
due the credit of saving New Orleans 
from capture. Lloyd’s squadron ”— 
Reid’s British antagonists—“ formed 
part of the expedition then gathering at 
Jamaica for the invasion of Louisiana. 
The object of the attack on the Arm- 
strong was to capture her and make her 
a useful auxiliary in the work. She so 
crippled her assailants that they did 
not reach Jamaica until full ten days 


PART OF THE STERN-POST OF 
HIBITED IN THE MUSEUM AT THE WASHINGTON NAVY YARD 
—IT CONTAINS AN UNEXPLODED SHELL FIRED INTO 
IT BY THE CONFEDERATE PRIVATEER ALABAMA 
DURING THE COMBAT OFF CHERBOURG, 


THE U.S. 8S. KEARSARGE, EX- 


JUNE 19, 1864. 


later than the expedition intended to 
sail from there. It had waited for 
Lloyd, and when it approached New 
Orleans Jackson had made ample ar- 
rangements to receive the invaders. 
Had they arrived ten days sooner, the 
city must have fallen.” 

The gun in the Washington Navy 
Yard was recovered long afterward by 
the Portuguese authorities, who pre- 
sented it to the United States govern- 
ment. 


A SHELL FROM THE ALABAMA. 


One of the most interesting exhibits 
in this old building recalls the famous 
battle between the Kearsarge and the 
Alabama, fought in the English Chan- 
nel, off Cherbourg, June 19, 1864. 
Everybody knows how the Federal man- 
of-war cornered the Confederate pri- 
vateer in the French port, challenged 
her to a duel, and shot her to destruc- 
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tion. Not everybody knows that the 
fight might very possibly have resulted 
differently but for the fact that a seven- 
inch shell from the Alabama’s guns, 
which struck the stern-post of the 
Kearsarge and lodged there, failed to 















AN OLD FORTY-TWO-POUNDER FROM THE AMERI- 
CAN PRIVATEER GENERAL ARMSTRONG, WHICH 
‘FOUGHT A MEMORABLE COMBAT WITH A 
BRITISH SQUADRON AT FAYAL, 
SEPTEMBER 26, 1814. 


explode. A serious injury at so vital a 
point of her structure might well have 
sent the Federal ship to the bottom of 
the Channel, instead of her antagon- 
ist. A section of the post, with the 
old-fashioned but deadly projectile 
still embedded in it, stands in the Navy 
Yard museum, a mute reminder of the 
days of Winslow and Semmes, and a 
striking exemplar of the uncertainties 
of war. 


THE NAVAL DUEL OFF CHERBOURG. 

The heat of sectional strife has not 
wholly passed away from the records of 
the Alabama’s last fight. Its different 
historians show the discrepancies of 
partizanship. Lossing, for instance, 
brands the Confederate cruiser as a ves- 
sel “with no acknowledged flag, nor 
recognized nationality, nor any acces- 
sible port to which she might send her 
prizes, nor any legal tribunal to ad- 
judge her captures.” He charges her 
commander with treachery in having 
fired at the Kearsarge after hoisting a 
white flag in token of surrender. He 
displays an equally bitter animus 


against Mr. Lancaster, the English gen- 
tleman whose yacht, the Deerhound, 
Captain 


saved Semmes from going 
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down with his ship. The Deerhound, 
he says, came out of Cherbourg as “a 
sort of tender to the Alabama, to take 
‘are that Semmes, if defeated, should 
not fall into the hands of Winslow;” 
and tells how, at the end of the fight, 
“the IMearsarge res- 
cued sixty-five of the 
crew; the Deerhound 
picked up Semmes, 
his officers, and a few 
marines, and carried 
them away from the lawful custody of 
Winslow.” 

As a matter of fact, nothing is clearer 
than that any vessel has a right to pick 
up drowning men on the high seas, with 
no liability to hand them over to a war- 
ship cf another nationality. The prin- 
ciple was instanced the other day at 
Chemulpo, when the survivors of the 
Russian cruiser Variag sought and 
found safe refuge on the foreign men- 
of-war in the harbor, none of whose 
commanders paid any attention to the 
Japanese admiral’s demand for the sur- 
render of the fugitives. 

It is curious to turn to the narrative 
of John M. Kell, executive officer of 
the Alabama.. The Confederate offi- 
cers, according to Commander Kell, did 
not even know the identity of the Deer- 
hound when she came out of Cherbourg 
to witness the fight, along with a 
French frigate and several other ves- 
sels; and he and Captain Semmes had 
been in the water for about half an hour 
when picked up by the English yacht, 
Captain Winslow meanwhile having 
sent out no boats. The charge of firing 
after signaling the suspension of hos- 
tilities he retcrts upon the Kearsarge, 
which, he says, “tarnished her glory 
when she fired on a fallen foe and made 
no immediate effort to save brave men 
from watery graves.” 

Fortunately, such controversies are 
mere matters of history to-day. Misun- 
derstandings of signals, as we know, 
constantly and inevitably occur amid 
the confusion of battle, and no charge 
of dishonor can possibly rest against the 
memory of either Winslow or Semmes. 
Both of those gallant sailors are dead, 
and the issues that made them foes are 
settled forever. The record of their 
valor is our common heritage. 











Three Generations of Grants. 


BY W. 


FREEMAN DAY. 


THE GREAT CIVIL WAR SOLDIER AND PRESIDENT, HIS SON, 
NOW A BRIGADIER-GENERAL, AND HIS GRANDSON, SERVING AS 


A LIEUTENANT IN 


N the United States, the continuance 
of a family pursuit or the mainten- 
ance of a family fame throughout three 
generations represents an honorable an- 
tiquity. It is unusual, though scarcely 
phenomenal. There are solid business 
concerns in which grandfather, father, 
and son have been engaged. The Van- 


THE: PRILIPPINES: 


derbilts are the pre-eminent American 
example of persistence in one pursuit, 
from the days when the commodore’s 
ferry-boat plied from Staten Island to 
the Battery, until now when the great 


network of rails stretches from New 
York to the great Northwest. The 


Astors, too, have displayed a com- 









































LIEUTENANT ULYSSES SIMPSON GRANT (BORN 1881), SON OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL 
FREDERICK D. GRANT, AND GRANDSON OF PRESIDENT GRANT. 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL FREDERICK DENT GRANT (BORN 1850), ELDEST SON OF PRESIDENT GRANT, 
AND NOW COMMANDING THE DEPARTMENT OF THE LAKES. 


mendable constancy in the acquisition 
and holding of real estate. In business, 
in capitalism, and in society three gen- 
erations of greatness are not unknown. 

But three generations of devotion to 
impersonal interests is another matter. 
And in spite of all the contumely that 
peace congresses can heap upon war, 
and the scorn with which they can visit 
warriors, the profession of arms is not 
one of personal gain. To say of a family 
that it boasts a straight line of fighting 


men is to say that it boasts a straight 
line of idealists; and to say that it 
boasts a line of distinguished fighting 


men is to call the idealists talented. 


THE ARMY RECORD OF THE GRANTS. 


The Grant family cannot say that 
yet. Ulysses 8. Grant, son of General 
Frederick D. Grant, is not yet a sea- 
soned warrior. Only recently graduated 
from West Point, he is now serving 
with an engineer corps in the Philip- 
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GENERAL ULYSSES SIMPSON GRANT (1822-1885), THE FAMOUS AMERICAN SOLDIER WHO WAS THE 
EIGHTEENTH PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


pines. His father, also a graduate of 
the Military Academy, is in command of 
the Department of the Lakes. 

As a little lad, Lieutenant Grant was 
one of the hopes and comforts of his 
famous grandfather’s last years. One of 
the last things the great soldier did, 
when he lay under the shadow of ap- 
proaching death, was to write a letter 
addressed to the President of the 
United States in 1896, asking that the 
bey should, if still alive at that date, 


then eleven years in the future, be ad- 
mitted as a cadet at West Point. It fell 
tc Mr. Cleveland to receive this message 
from the dead hand of his predecessor, 
and of course the request was granted. 

The stories of the entrance of the 
three generations of Grants into West 
Point are as different as the records of 
their military careers are likely to be. 
The last two have entered with the 
prestige of their brilliant father and 
grandfather to assure their position; 
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they have come from homes of wealth 
and distinction. 

Ulysses 8., the first, lived in a small 
Ohio village, where, as he says in his 
“ Memoirs,” he did as much work while 
young “as grown men can be hired 
to do in these days, and I attended 
school at the same time.” He hauled 
wood from the fifty-acre tract which 
was among his father’s possessions to 
their house in the village. From the 
time he was eleven until he entered 
West Point at sixteen, he did all the 
plowing on the land, and cared for two 
or three horses and a cow or two. He 
early developed a knowledge of horses 
which distinguished him to the end of 
his life. It was said of him during the 
Civil War that he esteemed a good 
horse second only to a good soldier. 

From this pioneer and _ typically 
American background, Ulysses was ap- 
pointed to West Point through one of 
the Senators from Ohio. He tells the 
story himself: 

In the winter of 1838-9 I was attending school 
at Ripley, only ten miles distant from Georgetown, 
but spent the Christmas holidays at home. During 
this vacation my father received a letter from the 
Hon. Thomas Morris, then United States Senator 
from Ohio. When he read it, he said to me: 

“Ulysses, I believe you are going to receive the 
appointment.” 

“ What appointment?” I inquired. 

“To West Point ; I have applied for it.” 

“But I won’t go,” I said. 

He said he thought I would, and I thought so too 
if he did. I really had no objection to going to 
West Point, except that I had a very exalted idea 
of the acquirements necessary to get through. I 
did not believe I possessed them, and could not bear 
the idea of failing. 


THE GREAT SOLDIER’S ELDEST SON. 


Fred Grant, as the present command- 
er of the Department of the Lakes was 
familiarly called during the period 
when his father’s public life made all 
the family public characters, did not 
get his first taste of military life on the 
campus by the Hudson. He had elect- 
ed, at the ripe age of twelve, to view 
the Vicksburg campaign, and appar- 
ently his parents allowed him a liberty 
of action which had not been conspicu- 
ous in his father’s bringing-up. He ac- 
companied the great commander all 
through the campaign, causing, as the 
“Memoirs ” fondly tell, “no anxiety, 


either to me or to his mother, who was 


at home. He looked out for himself, 
and was in every battle of the cam- 
paign. His age, then not quite thirteen, 
enabled him to take in all he saw, and 
to retain a recollection of it that would 
not be possible in more mature years.” 

Occasionally, to be sure, the general 
would try to slip away from the boy, as 
this incident shows: 

On leaving Bruinsburg for the front, I left my 
son Frederick on board of one of the gunboats, 
asleep, and hoped to get away’ without him, until 
after Grand Gulf should fall into our hands ; but 
on waking up he learned that I had gone, and, being 
guided by the sound of battle raging at Thompson’s 
Hill, found his way to where I was. He had no 
horse to ride at the time, and I had no facilities for 
even preparing a meal. He therefore foraged 
around the best he could until we reached Grand 
Gulf. 

After this taste of war, West Point, 
when he entered it, must have seemed 
a little tame to the great soldier’s son. 
Even the Spanish war, in which he was 
a brigadier-general of volunteers— 
having resigned from the army to enter 
civil life, in the meantime—gave him 
no opportunity for such stern and stir- 
ring work as he could remember. 


THE EARLIER GRANTS. 

Had President Grant’s father—that 
stern Jesse whose views as to his son’s 
aptitude for West Point were so quickly 
adopted by his son—been of warlike dis- 
position, the young lieutenant in the 
Philippines would be the fifth soldier in 
direct succession among the Grants. 
The President’s grandfather, Noah, 
was with a Connecticut company in the 
Revolution, serving from Bunker Hill 
until the fall of Yorktown, and coming 
out a captain. 

One of the most pathetic incidents in 
the whole pitiful story of President 
Grant’s last losing fight—the inch by 
inch struggle with agonizing disease— 
tells of his passing West Point on his 
way to Mount McGregor, where he was 
to die. He looked across the river to 
the bluff, green and fair in the early 
summer sunshine. He was unable to 
speak, but he pressed his wife’s hand 
that she, too, might look, and he smiled, 
recalling who knows what of the coun- 
try boy who had feared to enter the 
Academy, and who had brought such 
new luster to its renown! 






































COLONEL JOHN SINGLETON MOSBY, COMMANDER OF MOSBY’S PARTIZAN RANGERS. 
Drawn by W. M. Berger from a war-time photograph by the Lee Gallery, Richmond. 


Recollections of a Mosby Guerrilla.’ 
BY JOHN W. MUNSON, 


AN ACTIVE MEMBER OF MOSBY’S PARTIZAN RANGERS FROM JUNE, 1868, TO THE CLOSE OF 
THE CIVIL, WAR. 


SETTING 


FORTH THE PRINCIPAL 


FIGHTS, RAIDS, AND EXPEDI- 


TIONS OF THE FAMOUS CONFEDERATE COMMAND, GIVING SOME 


UNRECORDED HISTORY AND MANY UNPUBLISHED 


CHAPTER LI. 
HOW I FOUND MOSBY. 
M* object in writing these recollec- 
tions is to contribute to the his- 


tory of the Civil War certain facts that 
might not otherwise be preserved; and 


PICTURES. 


to give to posterity a glimpse of the 
character that made it possible for John 
Singleton Mosby, the most daring 
“raider” in the South, to organize, 
command, and lead to innumerable vic- 
tories the men who became world-fa- 
mous as Mosby’s guerrillas. My story 


* Copyright, 1904, by John W. Munson, New York. 
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will cover the campaigns of 1863, 1864, 
and 1865, those years when the North- 
ern and Southern armies were most in- 
dustriously occupied in the conflict that 
seemed to grow fiercest just before it 
ceased. I will endeavor to bring the 
reader just as close to Mosby as I was 
during the struggle, and to relate, with 
as careful regard for details as is pos- 
sible, the most stirring and interesting 
things I can recall without referring to 
the ponderous documents that have 
been accumulating at Washington ever 
since Grant said: “ Let us have peace! ” 


COLONEL MOSBY AT A GLANCE. 


John Singleton Mosby, around whom 
these recollections will be woven, was 
born in Powhatan County, Virginia, in 
1833. He graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Virginia in 1852, was admitted 
to the bar in 1855, and practised law at 
Bristol, Virginia, until 1861. At the 
breaking out of the Civil! War he joined 
the First Virginia Cavalry, and became 
its adjutant, holding a_ lieutenant’s 
commission. He saw a good deal of 
active service before his connection 
with the Partizan Rangers began. That 
organization came into existence early 
in 1863, under a statute passed by the 
Confederate Congress as the Partizan 
Ranger Law. Other commands were 
organized under the same act, but Mos- 
by’s was the only one that survived. 

In 1862 a reorganization and consoli- 
dation of many regiments in the South- 
ern army took place—graveyard gaps 
had been filled—and a number of offi- 
cers were thrown out as a consequence. 
Among others, Mosby, adjutant of the 
First Virginia Cavalry, lost his place. 
General J. E. B. Stuart thought he 
could use the Virginian as a scout, and 
attached him to his headquarters at 
once. The opportunity arrived at that 
moment, and Mosby grasped it. Mosby 
knew that he had found his proper 
place; Stuart knew it, and it wasn’t 
long before the Northern army knew it. 





SCOUTING AROUND M’CLELLAN’S ARMY. 


Lieutenant Mosby’s first notable 
scouting expedition, one without a 
parallel in the history of the war, 
consisted in making a complete circuit, 
entirely alone, around McClellan’s army 


while it was lying in front of Richmond, 
in the early days of June, 1862. When 
Mosby proposed this daring plan to 
Stuart, the General pronounced it a 
useless and almost impossible under- 
taking, entirely too hazardous for 
one man to attempt. The guerrilla 
leader talked him into it, however, just 
as he talked many other good men into 
doing things his way. When Mosby re- 
turned from his trip, during which he 
found it necessary to bring all his en- 
ergy and courage into play, he brought 
back a knowledge of the country that 
enabled him to escort Stuart’s cavalry 
command over the same route. Thus it 
came about that Stuart made the first 
and only recorded cavalry raid com- 
pletely around an enemy’s army. 

Mosby did not know a foot of the 
ground over which he had made his 
first scouting expedition, and much of 
the route was covered in the night. 
Federal soldiers were swarming around 
him in every direction. The exploit 
pointed out the way to his military fu- 
ture, and General Stuart realized, per- 
haps as soon as did Mosby, that the 
route of the raider was stretching be- 
fore the young Virginian who had 
mapped out the way around McClellan’s 
forces. ‘There was no more picturesque, 
romantic, or typical cavalry leader than 
Stuart, no soldier on horseback more 
gallant or courageous, but I question 
if he could have duplicated Mosby’s 
scouting expedition. Mosby was a nat- 
ural born scout, and a commander as 
well, a statement that I will do my best 
to prove long before I have exhausted 
the subject. 


THE PARTIZAN RANGERS ARE BORN. 


His first actual command of the Par- 
tizan Rangers began in February, 1863, 
when Stuart gave him a detail of about 
fifteen men from his old regiment, the 
First Virginia Cavalry. His rank was 
now that of a captain, and his instrue- 
tions were to take his little band into 
Northern Virginia, and to “ operate in- 
side the enemy’s lines,” as Stuart put it. 
The step was an irrevocable good-by to 
regular army life. No more tents, 
camps, bugle calls, drills, nor picket 
duty. It meant the abolition of winter 
quarters, the end of idleness. There 
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this first handful move 
into the wilderness sing- 
ing the songs of war ex- 
pected any part of it to 
return. 

It is perhaps reason- 
able at this juncture for 
me to pause long enough 
to say that Mosby’s Guer- 
rillas, as they have since 
come to be known, were 
not highwaymen, bush- 
whackers, or ruffians, nor 
did they make war upon 
any element other than 
that commonly recog- 
nized as “ the enemy.” A 
very large percentage of 
them were well bred, re- 
fined, widely traveled 
gentlemen who regarded 
Mosby’s command as the 
proper channel through 
which to express their 
feelings on a subject that 
made expression of some 
sort necessary. They 
were men of firm convi«- 
tions, anxious to fight for 
them, willing to make 
sacrifices, and ready for 
the worst. 





OF SUCH WAS MOSBY’S 
COMMAND. 


One may get a fair idea 
_J of their character by 








JOHN W. MUNSON, 
PARTIZAN RANGERS. 


Drawn by W. M. Berger from a war-time photograph by Rees, Richmond. 


were to be no more rations, clothing, 
boots, or equipment from the govern- 
ment; not a single round of ammuni- 
tion, nor a weapon for self defense. To 
“operate inside the enemies lines” 
meant to cut off all connection with the 
lines that were friendly. 

Not a man in Mosby’s command mis- 
understood the terrors that loomed be- 
fore him. There was the earth for a 
couch, the equipment with which each 
man started for protection, and the 


right to fight the enemy and by sheer 


force wrest from him the requisites 
with which to maintain the command 
as a fighting force. Few men who saw 


AT THE TIME OF HIS ENLISTMENT IN MOSBY’S 


looking over the roster 
of those who survived 
the war. They will be 
found in the various pro- 
fessions in all parts of the Union, many 
of them leaders in social, political, anc 
commercial life. That there were some 
adventurers among them there is no 
doubt, but as a whole they will stand 
comparison with any other body of men 
on either side. Dr. A. Monteiro, a very 
prominent physician and surgeon of 
Richmond, Virginia, who was the sur 
geon of Mosby’s command during thi 
last year of the war, says in his memoirs: 

I am enabled to say, after three years of active 
field service in the regular army, that I have never 
witnessed more true courage and chivalry, or a 
higher sense of honor, blended with less vice, selfish- 


ness, and meanness than I found during my official 
intercourse with the Partizan Battalion. 











RECOLLECTIONS OF A MOSBY GUERRILLA. 


Mosby’s original detail of a few men 
from the First Virginia was the nucleus 
around which he built up the Forty- 
Third Virginia Battalion of Cavalry, 
composed of about six hundred men, 
not more than three hundred of whom 
were available for any one raid, owing 
to the large percentage constantly in 
prison or disabled. The battalion was 
regularly enrolled in the Confederate 
army, and was subject to the same regu- 
lations, and protected by the same laws, 
that applied to the Army of Northern 
Virginia. Mosby made his reports to 
General Stuart or Lee, and worked in 
harmony with them. The particular 
mission of the Partizan Rangers was to 
keep the Confederates informed of the 
enemy’s movements, while worrying and 
harassing the Federal forces as much as 
possible. 


“WHERE I GO YOU MAY FOLLOW.” 


Every man in Mosby’s command un- 
derstood that he was expected to follow 
the colonel without question, and the 
result was a blind, unwavering faith in 
the leader. The colonel never asked a 
trooper under him to go where he would 
not go himself. In after years I com- 
mented on our invariable willingness to 
go where he directed without being in 
any way informed of the work to be 
done. 

“ Munson,” he replied, “ only three 
men in all the Confederate army knew_ 
what I was doing or intended to do. 
They were Lee, Stuart, and myself. 
Don’t feel lonesome about it.” 

Very soon after Mosby started out on 
his career as a Partizan Ranger the 
fame of his exploits began to spread 
through both the South and the North. 
Each day the newspapers told of this 
daredevil Southerner. Sutlers’ trains 
were raided, ammunition was taken, 
pickets disappeared as if swallowed up 
in the earth; scouts from the North- 
ern army were plucked from the land- 
scape by invisible hands. From a radius 
of fifty miles we began to hear of short, 
bloody engagements, and the cry echoed 
through northern Virginia that “ Mos- 
by’s men had been raiding ” at this and 
at that point. They seemed to have the 
power of striking at a half dozen differ- 
ent place simultaneously. In every Con- 
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federate regiment enlisted men began 
to display an interest in Mosby’s move- 
ments. To be transferred to his com- 
mand from any other force in the field 
was almost an impossibility. Desertion 
to him he would not permit. He rec- 
ognized every claim that the regular 
army had upon its soldiers, and pun- 
ished deserters with a quick return to 
their regiments, if needs be under spe- 
cial guard. The discipline of the regu- 
lar army was a law unto Mosby that was 
never broken. 

These restrictions opened opportun- 
ities to civilians and ex-officers, so that 
Mosby soon found himself surrounded 
by the pick and bloom of the South. 
His recruits were sons of the very best 
blood that the Confederacy had to of- 
fer on the altar of faith. There were 


_ young fellows just coming into man- 


hood, retired army officers anxious to 
return to the field, an occasional for- 
eign soldier of fortune, a titled adven- 
turer here and there, a hot-headed pa- 
triot just turning the shady side of life 
and ready as any dervish that ever in- 
vited Maxim bullets in the name of Mo- 
hammed to kneel down and receive 
death for his beliefs. 


PURYEAR’S REWARD FOR GALLANTRY. 


What Mosby liked best was youth. 
He agreed with Napoleon that boys 
make the best soldiers. There was in 
his command a young fellow from Rich- 
mond, one John Puryear, handsome, 
daring, reckless, and literally frantic 
for fight all the time. Puryear had no 
admiration for cautious people, no sense 
of fear in his own composition, and not 
the slightest judgment in a crisis. All 
that he knew about war was what he 
gathered in each mad dash through the 
ranks of the enemy with his long black 
hair flying in the wind and his revolver 
hot with action. He rode his horse like 
a centaur, and no enemy ever existed 
that this man wouldn’t engage hand to 
hand, hip and thigh. Nevertheless, 
John Puryear lacked judgment, and the 
prospect of his acquiring it was ex- 
tremely remote. 

After one of his most brilliant and 
daring rushes Mosby once said to him: 

“Puryear, I am going to make you 
a lieutenant for gallantry.” 
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Puryear swept his plumed hat in a 
bow that was royal in its grace. 

“ But,” continued the colonel, “I 
don’t want you ever to command any of 
my men!” 

Puryear, not the least bit abashed, 
but evidently conscious of the compli- 
ment, repeated his courtly salutation 
as if the leadership of Mosby’s com- 
mand was being conferred upon him. 
It was the Partizan Ranger’s way of 
showing his appreciation for a brave 
man. Boy that I was at the time, I 
understood that Mosby wanted Pur- 
year to fight, but not to think for him. 

Mosby’s correct estimate of men, his 
absolute freedom from jealousy or sel- 
fishness, and his unerring judgment at 
critical moments; his devotion to his 
troopers, his eternal vigilance, and his 
exalted sense of personal honor, all 
combined to create in the minds of his 
men a sort of hero worship. Before I 
ever set eyes upon him I looked for- 
ward to the day when I would be able 
to take my hat off in his presence and 
offer to follow him. 


I HEAR THE MUTTERINGS OF WAR. 


When the Civil War broke out I was 
just past fifteen, and spent most of my 
time wondering just what it all meant. 
Once in a while, at night, when I was 
lying abed in Richmond, having cold 
sweats for fear that the war wouldn’t 
last long enough for me to get into it, 
the snarl of a snare drum would echo 
up and down the street, followed by 
the steady tramp of the regulars coming 
and going. It was very alluring to me, 
as it was to every other boy living in 
that period. After a time, however, we 
got used to the men in gray; the coun- 
try began to take on the agonies that 
grew out of the conflict, and the ro- 
mance faded out of the situation. 

Suddenly we began to hear about 
Mosby’s men. At last the splendors of 
the idea came to me in the beauty that 
is born of imagination. To my mind, 
Mosby was the ideal fighting man from 
the tip of his plume to the rowel in his 
spur. Stories of his wonderful achieve- 
ments came into Richmond from every 
direction. Joan of Arc never felt the 


call to go to battle any stronger than I 
felt it to join Mosby. I hadn’t any 
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doubt about my desirability, and figured 
out that all the guerrilla leader required 
of his men was willingness to get shot 
up and sleep out of doors in any kind of 
weather. Accordingly, I curbed my ap- 
petite and discarded all the comforts 
within easy reach, assuming that suf- 
fering, self-inflicted misery, and star- 
vation would in time season me to un- 
dertake the rigors of a campaign with 
the Partizan Ranger. Whenever any 
further information came in concerning 
Mosby’s movements I added new dis- 
comforts to my daily existence, looking 
forward to the day when I could stand 
before my idol, whom I had never seen, 
and let him discover with his own eyes 
that I was a seasoned man, no stranger 
to hardship, and altogether a valuable 
addition to his band of guerrillas. 


I FIT MYSELF FOR WAR. 


One day I got wind of his whereabouts. 
He was a hard individual to locate, as a 
rule, although a great many men in the 
Union army were engaged in looking 
for him; while on the other hand a 
great many people found him when they 
were not looking for him. News that 
came to me from several different 
sources made it pretty certain that I 
could locate him near Markham Sta- 
tion, in the Blue Ridge mountains, 
about one hundred and twenty miles 
from Richmond. I had nothing else in 
my mind but to make my way to him, 
and that as soon as possible. Horses 
were scarce, and hard to get; and be- 
sides, my departure in any direction on 
horseback out of Richmond would have 
created a scandal of the widest propor- 
tions. There was nothing left for me to 
do but “ hoof it.” 

In fitting myself out for the guerrilla 
life, I figured on rapid physical expan- 
sion, and selected a dingy gray suit cut 
for a man about six feet in height. I 
also got a close hair-cut, and a yellow 
coat that came nearly down to the tops 
of my boot-legs, which reached above 
my knees. I was perhaps the most un- 
promising candidate for military glory 
ever turned out of Richmond. For some 
reason that has never been satisfactor- 
ily explained to anybody, I hadn’t so 
much as a pocket-knife for a weapon. 
A large crop of freckles spangled my 
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sunburnt face, and a retroussé nose that 
never entirely lost its tip shone red 
with fire gathered in the open air. I 
left Richmond under the cover of night, 
fearful lest inquisitive neighbors should 
see me making my initial dash for the 
front, a calamity that would have been 
tragic in case I should have the ill luck 
tu be rejected by Mosby. 


HOW I FOUND MOSBY. 


Ten days after I sneaked out of town, 
having passed through a country that 
was none too well supplied with luxury, 
I tramped into the foot-hills of the 
Blue Ridge, near Markham Station, 
where Mosby and his men were sup- 
posed to be. I arrived late in the after- 
noon, and it took about two hours of 
my valuable time to scout out the colo- 
nel’s whereabouts. As a matter of fact, 
anybody in the neighborhood could 
have directed me to him five minutes 
after I got there; but that didn’t seem 
the right way for a prospective Mosby 
man to set to work. The guerrilla lead- 
er was fresh from one of his successful 
raids, and the admiring country peo- 
ple were vieing with one another to 
do him honor and to throw their homes 
open for the convenience and entertain- 
ment of his Partizans. I finally located 
him at the residence of Mr. Jameson 
Ashby, a Southern sympathizer with a 
large heart and a house always open 
to his friends. 

Tired and footsore, I came toward 
the building. Through the trees sur- 
rounding it I saw, dimly, some of 
Mosby’s men moving around on the ver- 
anda. Nervously I swept my eye over 
the band in search of a big man with a 
showy uniform, a flowing plume, and a 
flashing saber. Gradually there had 
come into my mind, on the tramp from 
Richmond, an ideal figure that seemed 
fit to represent Mosby. I associated 
him in my mind with Lee, and Jackson, 
and Stuart, and possibly with Robin 
Hood. By the time I set foot on the 
steps leading to the wide porch, I was 
beginning to be disappointed at my fail- 
ure to see and recognize the tall, com- 
manding warrior whose leadership I 
burned to follow. 

Suddenly I felt a tug at my elbow, 
and in the hushed silence that seemed 
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almost to smother me I heard a voice 
saying: 

“There he is! ” 

The moment I had longed for was at. 
hand. I followed the direction of a 
finger that was thrust past my freckled 
nose. The shock was something awful. 
I beheld a small, plainly attired man, 
fair of complexion, slight but wiry, 
standimg with his arms behind his back 
talking quietly to one of his men. A 
military belt girded his waist. 

The visions of splendor and magnif- 
icence that had filled my mind were 
swept away. The total absence of vis- 
ible might, the lack of swagger, the 
quiet demeanor of the man, all contrib- 
uted to my astonishment and chagrin. 
He didn’t even strut. I stood rooted to 
the spot, speculating on whether it was 
best to engage him at closer range or to 
take the road back to Richmond. The 
large-sized raiment that hovered about 
my person began to expand; or possibly 
I was shrinking. The stalwarts grouped 
near Mosby, or sitting idly along the 
veranda, were not calculated to lighten 
the humiliation that was crushing me. 
They were fully up to the standard of 
the real live guerrillas that I had come 
so far to see. 

My eyes sought out Mosby again. 
What a pity! He hadn’t grown an inch, 
nor let out a single war-whoop, and his 
voice was so low that not a syllable of 
his conversation reached me. 


I AM INVITED TO “SIT IN.” 


At this juncture Mr. Ashby came out 
on the porch, smiling, and announced 
that supper was ready. Mosby’s men 
heard him, and disappeared in-doors 
with instant alacrity. Their colonel 
was carried in with the rush, and I was 
left standing outside, with a confused 
idea that perhaps it would be necessary 
for me to start back to Richmond with- 
out even my supper. 

“Come in and sup with us, and you 
will have a chance to meet Mosby.” 

I looked up and saw Mr. Ashby stand- 
ing in the doorway, extending his right 
hand in greeting, while his left pointed 
the way to the feast. I lost no time in 
accepting the invitation. Whether it 
was by chance or intention I never 
found out, and it is too late to inves- 
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tigate now, as my host was killed not 
long afterward; but Mr. Ashby placed 
me in a chair at Mosby’s side. 

The colonel was busily engaged in 
attacking the food, and he never 
attacked anything by half. From my 
position on his immediate right I saw 
only the profile of his face. It was as 
clean-cut as a cameo, and the lips were 
straight and firm. His nose, with a 
slight suggestion of the eagle’s beak, 
was finely chiseled. He was the small- 
est man at the table, weighing at that 
time one hundred and twenty-three 
pounds, and being but a little more than 
five and a half feet in height. - Sitting 
by his side, I measured our differences 
in build with my eye. I weighed twenty 
pounds more than he, and was nearly 
three inches taller. 


FACE TO FACE AT LAST. 


After what seemed to me an eternity, 
during which I did not eat a mouthful, 
the colonel seemed to realize that there 
was a stranger beside him. He turned 
upon me suddenly, meeting my full 
glance. At that instant the secret of 
Mosby’s power over his men was dis- 
closed. It was in his eyes. They were 
a deep blue, luminous, clear, piercing; 
and when he spoke they flashed the 
punctuations of his sentence. 

He looked at me for at least half a 
minute. The expression in his eyes 
merged from searching inquisition into 
astonishment, and from that to amuse- 
ment. He took in every inch of me, 
from my cropped head to the baggy 
trousers that disappeared under the 
table. I had reckoned that the yellow 
coat would make a hit with him, but 
he displayed no perceptible interest in 
it. When he spoke to me, every man 
at the table stopped eating, and looked 
in my direction. 

“Who are you?” was his first ques- 
tion. 

“ John W. Munson,” I replied with a 
clumsy salute. 

“Where are you from? ” 

“Richmond, Virginia, sir. 

“ What do you want?” 

I keyed myself up to the grand 
declaration. 

“T want to join the Partizan Rangers 
under Colonel Mosby.” 
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The sentence escaped from my lips 
with accumulating force, exploding 
with renewed energy at the conclusion. 
I expected to hear some laughter from 
the men around the table. Instead, 
however, they all took on a serious look 
and gave me their close attention. 

Mosby threw his arm over the back 
of his chair and continued: 

“ Are you equipped ? ” 

“T have only my clothes.” 

In this particular I was a little bit 
over-equipped, but I was wofully shy of 
arms and ammunition. 

The full magnitude of my audacity 
now burst upon the guests at the Ashby 
table. One man, who was leaning 
against the wall and smoking a hand- 
made cheroot, laughed loudly. Mosby 
turned upon him, and with one look 
silenced the disturber. Of all the 
favors for which I am indebted to 
Colonel Mosby, that is the one that I 
most appreciated at. the time. 

“Can you get a horse anywhere?” 
he resumed when quiet was restored. 

“Certainly, sir,’ I answered, with 
grave doubts as to my ability in that 
direction. 

“ All right! Meet me at Blackwell’s 
tomorrow morning at sunrise, and I’ll 
talk to you again.” 

With that he returned to his meal 
and finished in silence. 


“MY KINGDOM FOR A HORSE!” 


I proceeded to stuff myself from Mr. 
Ashby’s bountiful table, and shortly 
afterward I hurried out of the dining- 
room toward the stable. Here I found 
two of Mosby’s men saddling a horse. 
I asked them the way to Blackwell’s, 
and learned that it was at least ten 
miles distant. I didn’t want them to 
know that I was especially anxious to 
get there, so I crawled into the hay mow 
and went to sleep. 

Within an hour, however, I was wide 
awake, thinking of the horse that I had 
promised to secure for myself. At 
about eleven o’clock I crept out of the 
barn, and struck across country in the 
direction of Blackwell’s, keeping my 
eyes open for a mount along the route. 
Towards morning I came in sight of a 
comfortable farmhouse, and in a neigh- 
boring field I saw some fine mares graz- 
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ing. One of them had saddle-marks on 
her back. Why not buy her? I did, 
and at daybreak.I rode well mounted, 
into Blackwell’s place, where I was to 
meet Mosby. 

Greatly to my astonishment, he had 
arrived with some of his command two 
hours before me. I threw the bridle of 
my horse over a hitching-post, and 
strode into the house, where I an- 
nounced my arrival. Colonel Mosby 
came forward as I entered. 

“Vve got the horse,” was my first 
exclamation. 

The colonel smiled and put his hand 
on my shoulder. 

“Ts it a good one?” was his inquiry. 

I shall never forget the twinkle in his 
eye. From that moment my clothes be- 
gan to fit me better. I followed him 
into a little room that had been set 
aside for his use, and in less than ten 
minutes I was received into the ranks 
of Mosby’s Guerrillas, armed with a 
pair of good pistols, and ready for 
action. What else took place at that 
meeting at Blackwell’s in June, 1863, 
is of no particular interest to anybody 
but me; but the fact remains that a 
friendship was born that has stood the 
test of two years of bitter war and 
nearly four decades of variegated peace 
afterward. 

Not once during the months of hard- 
ship and misery that followed, in which 
we shared all the joys and sorrows of 
war, did I regret that I tramped ten 
days from Richmond to join John Sin- 
gleton Mosby’s command. I was glad 
to stay at his side and follow him to the 
southward, when the war was over and 
our hopes had fled, even after nearly all 
the rest of the band had surrendered to 
‘General Hancock. 





CHAPTER II. 
MAINLY ABOUT MOSBY’S MEN. 


Tue life led by Mosby’s command 
was not paralleled by any other in the 
Civil War. His men had no camps or 
fixed quarters; they never slept in 
tents—indeed, they did not know any- 
thing about the art of pitching tents. 
The idea of making coffee, frying bacon, 
or soaking hardtack, would have been 
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absurd. When we wanted to eat, we 
stopped at a friendly farmhouse, or 
went into some Southern town and 
bought what we needed. The guerrillas 
did not know the first principle of cav- 
alry drill; they could not form even a 
straight line, and roll-call was un- 
known. But they could all fight. 

We carried no sabers, being in no 


_manner familiar with the weapon’s use. 


My keenest recollection of the value of 
a saber brings me back to the time when 
a large curved blade, sheathed in clank- 
ing steel, was brought into camp along 
with some captured Union man: None 
of us dared swing it at arm’s length, for 
fear of killing a neighbor; but we sub- 
sequently found that it was a magnifi- 
cent weapon with which to bat a refrac- 
tory mule over the back. It made 
enough noise to waken the dead from 
Atlanta to the sea, and sounded like a 
hardware store caving into a cellar. 
When one of our mules got the saber 
treatment, he forged ahead and stayed 
there. Only once did I see this engine 
of war in real action, and that was when 
a guerrilla, young Emery Pitts, drove 
its point into a Thirteenth New Yorker. 


THE PISTOL OUR FAVORITE WEAPON. 


Contrary to a popular impression, we 
did not carry carbines at any time 
during the war. Each of Mosby’s men 
was armed with two muzzle-loading 
Colt’s army revolvers of forty-five cali- 
ber. They were worn in belt holsters. 
Those who could afford it, or had suc- 
ceeded in “ finding ” others, wore an ex- 
tra pair in their saddle holsters. These 
weapons were the most deadly and effec- 
tive possible in the hand-to-hand en- 
gagements that Mosby’s men indulged 
in. Long practise had made a good shot 
of every man in the command, and each 
was sure with his revolver, just as every 
cowboy is sure with his six-shooter. As 
a general thing our fights were fast and 
quickly over, one or the other side with- 
drawirfg at a dead run when the pistols 
were emptied. 

The Federal cavalry generally fought 
with sabers, which Mosby used to say 
were as helpless against a skilfully 
handled revolver as “the wooden 
swords of harlequins.” As the Mosby 
tactics became better known, however, 
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scouting parties from the Northern 
army began to develop an affection for 
the pistol, with greater success, I might 
add, in the later engagements. In stub- 
born fights I have seen the men on both 
sides sit on their restless horses and 
load their pistols under a galling fire. 
This was not the custom, however, as 
somebody generally ran to cover after 
the first twelve shots were fired from 
each pair of Colt’s. We had it both 
ways a good many times, but I feel, in 
no spirit of bragging at the expense of 
truth, that we saw the back seams of 
the enemy’s jackets oftener than they 
saw ours. I attribute this to the fact 
that we “got the bulge” on them— 
that is, attacked them unexpectedly— 
oftener than they did it to us; the 
“bulge ” was worth a good many shots. 

Pistols in the hands of Mosby’s men 
were as effective in surprise engage- 
ments as a whole line of light ordnance 
in the hands of the enemy. This was 
largely due to the fact that the colonel 
admonished his guerrillas never to fire 
a shot until the eyes of the enemy were 
visible. It was no uncommon thing for 
a Mosby man to gallop by a tree at full 
tilt and drop three bullets into its trunk 
in succession. This sort of shooting 
left a good many dead bodies on the 
ground after an engagement. 


OUR UNIFORM “‘SOMETHING GRAY.” 


The standard uniform with Mosby’s 
men simply meant “something gray.” 
There have been stories that we wore 
the blue to deceive the enemy. This is 
ridiculous, as we were always in the 
enemy’s country, where a Southerner 
caught with a blue uniform would be 
treated to a swift court martial and 
shot asa spy. “Something gray” was 
the invariable rule, and it didn’t mat- 
ter what it cost. Much of it was paid 
for by Uncle Sam out of the money we 
got from his supplies. Like gam- 
blers who take chances with fate, we 
had ups and downs; but after our suc- 
cessful raids we were the best-dressed, 
best-equipped, and best-mounted com- 
mand in the Confederate army. There 
were meek and lowly privates with us of 
whom it might be said that “ Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like one 
of these.” Union army sutlers supplied 
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us with a varied assortment of luxuries, 
and I cannot recall an instance where we 
rejected what they had on hand when we 
overhauled their stock. If we wanted 
anything that we could not take by 
force of arms, we sent North for it, and 
paid for it in money that was not Con- 
federate. 

Some of the command were extreme- 
ly fastidious in the matter of dress, and 
affected gold braid, buff trimming, and 
ostrich plumes in their hats. After the 
Greenback Raid, when we robbec Gen- 
eral Sheridan’s army of one hundred 
and seventy thousand dollars, each of 
Mosby’s men received as his share more 
than twenty-one hundred: dollars, with 
the result that we all had clothes and 
finery “to burn,” as it has since been 
aptly phrased. In the next instalment 
I shall describe this raid in detail, just 
as I saw it. 


THE PRICE OF MAGNIFICENCE. 


At all times, whether things went 
well or ill, the guerrillas were as vain 
a lot of dandies as one would wish to 
meet, blithe in the face of danger, full 
of song and story, indifferent to the 
events of to-morrow, and keyed up to a 
high pitch of anticipation, mingled with 
the pride that goes hand in hand with 
repeated victories and the possession of 
spoils. 

I soon caught the fever for finery, 
and sent North by a sutler for gray 
corduroy with which to make a full 
suit, along with the necessary gold 
braid, buff trimmings, gilt buttons, 
knee-top riding boots, gauntlets, a 
cocked hat, and three ostrich feathers 
to match. I had made up my mind to 
“dress for the part,” if it broke me. 
And it did break me, for when _ the. 
goods and baubles arrived I found that 
the honest merchant wanted about two 
hundred in cash from me. I made a 
few trades, juggled my possessions 
around a bit, and got the money to- 
gether, adjusting the account in a meas- 
ure by charging the sutler five dollars a 
pound for some tobacco that I hap- 
pened to have, and that he wanted 
badly. I cut quite a dash for a spell, 
until the fellow who laughed at me in 
Mr. Ashby’s house got in and “ mixed 
it” one afternoon, and mussed me up. 
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Colonel Mosby encouraged the men 
in their vanities, although he was per- 
sonally addicted to the plainest sort of 
attire. Only when he came in touch 
with General Stuart, which he did once 
in a while, did he make any attempt 
at display. On these occasions he wore 
a red-lined cape, gold braid, and ostrich 
plumes, as gayly as did his men. I al- 
ways believed that he did it for effect, 
knowing that it would impress the reg- 
ulars with the importance of his guer- 
Trilla command, in which Mosby him- 
self took the greatest pride. It is true 
that these spectacular uniforms drew 
the fire of the enemy in a fight, but I 
believe the colonel really enjoyed such 
little attentions. War was never 
“hell ” to Mosby, as it was to Sherman. 
On the whole, it was more or less of a 
picnic. 

Whenever we made a successful raid, 
which was pretty often, we made it a 
point to repay the farmers and country 
folk, whose bounty we had enjoyed, in 
live stock and stores. On one occasion, 
when we captured two hundred fat cat- 
tle.from Sheridan’s supply train, we 
gave our rural friends one half of them 
to be slaughtered and divided through- 
out several valleys. While there was 
more or less risk in sleeping in houses 
inside the enemy’s lines, our losses were 
comparatively small from this cause, 
as our men were always on the lookout 
for reprisals from the night-raiding 
parties that were constantly on our 
trail. We knew the country a great deal 
better than the Union men did, and it 
was a simple matter to shift our quart- 
ers. When there was an over-supply of 
Union pickets in the neighborhood, we 
took our buffalo robes and slept in the 
woods in pairs, assembling at a given 
point toward morning. Mosby fre- 
quently slept alone in the brush, when 
Union men were unduly numerous in 
his neighborhood. He made a great 
many scouting expeditions alone, mov- 
ing under the cover of night with a 
stealth that would-have put an Indian 
to shame. He was the fastest scouter 
I ever knew, and-in the saddle would 
cover a dozen points over a course 
of sixty miles between sunset and sun- 
rise, gathering information of vital im- 
portance at each halt, and leaving in- 


structions along the pikes for a hun- 
dred different men. 


THE MEN AND THEIR MOUNTS. 


Horseflesh, of course, was indispen- 
sable to Mosby’s men. On whatever else 
we were obliged to stint ourselves, we 
had to have good horses. Most of us had 
two, the work being too hard for one 
animal. We kept our stock in different 
parts of northern Virginia, and there 
was not a single corral or barn owned 
by our friendly allies that did not con- 
tain one or more of Mosby’s cavalry 
horses waiting to be saddled for a long, 
hard ride. Mosby was in the habit of 
sending men out in different directions 
on scouting expeditions, with orders to 
meet him at a point perhaps fifty miles 
away. Frequently the colonel verified 
his troopers’ reports for his own satis- 
faction. 

It was his constant care to not take 
his command into any place that he 
could not bring them out of. His in- 
structions to the various detachments 
of his battalion covered three days 
ahead, and there are few instances on 
record where Mosby did not keep his ap- 
pointments to the hour. He knew the 
theater of the war so well, and was so 
complete a master of his own work, that 
it was impossible to confuse him. If 
he could make a raid at midnight it 
pleased him greatly, as he held that 
sleeping men are easy to surround, and 


that it requires at least five minutes for 


an awakened soldier to get in shape to 
fight. That is why so many of Mosby’s 
best performances came off at an hour 
when good people should as a rule be 
in the land of dreams. 


SILENCE, SECRECY, AND SYSTEM. 


Seldom did he go forth, when his plans 
had been made, to return empty-hand- 
ed. On the march he was usually very 
quiet and uncommunicative, riding by 
himself a little ahead of the band, ap- 
parently plunged in the consideration 
of some future problem, the germ of 
which had already begun to formulate 
in his brain. On a raid, however, when 
his mind was fully made up, he was the 
gayest of the party, joking and laughing 
with the men and looking eagerly for- 
ward to the clash of arms. 
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As I have said before, he never took 
any body into his confidence. When he 
got an idea that he thought worth 
while, he went forward to its develop- 
ment. I do not remember ever hearing 
anybody ask Mosby where he was going 
or what his plans were. An instance of 
his taciturnity will suffice. We met one 
afternoon in Upperville, Virginia, 
where the colonel told Major Richards 
to take the men to a designated place in 
Fairfax County and await his coming 
late that night. Turning to me, he said: 

“Munson, get on your horse and 
come with me.” 

He was off at a trot. I followed him 
down the Little River turnpike, and 
caught up to his side, where I trotted 
and galloped, boot-leg to boot-leg, for 
twenty miles. Not once did he look at 
me, nor one word did he utter in all 
that ride. He was thinking; planning 
out one of those sensational raids of his 
which before the next sunset startled 
Washington and kept the Federal com- 
manders in a flutter for many days 
afterward. 

At the end of the ride, we drew up 
in front of a farmhouse, where the colo- 
nel reined in his horse with the remark: 

“ Let’s stop here for a cup of coffee.” 

His idea had crystallized and he was 
normal again. In that silent gallop he 
had planned a victory. 


THE SPOILS TO THE VICTOR. 


He maintained a discipline that was 
remarkable considering the kind of men 
who made up his command. He made 
rules that were never broken, and es- 
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tablished rewards which, when won, 
were as highly prized by his followers as 
the medal of honor by the heroes of 
Austerlitz. He divided all captured 
horses by lot among those who figured 
in the particular raid in which the ani- 
mals were secured. Sutlers’ supplies, 
army equipment, personal property, be- 
longed to the man brave enough to 
take the risk of capturing it. “To the 
victors belong the spoils” was a good 
enough doctrine for him; but during 
the whole campaign Mosby himself did 
not appropriate so much as a halter 
strap. The very horses that he rode 
and the old body-servant who accom- 
panied him throughout the campaign 
came from the Mosby homestead and 
belonged to none but the colonel. 


FIGHTING WILL SOON BEGIN. 


That Colonel Mosby had his men and 
his work well in hand was well known at 
Washington and in the North. At one 
time Grant had as many as seventeen 
thousand soldiers guarding given points 
from his relentless attack. 

Every “ affair” in which Mosby and 
his men figured had something novel, 
something romantic, something about it 
that is worth the telling; and those in 
which I figured and with which I am 
most familiar will appear in these recol- 
lections. How he played the game of 
war, what he did to his enemies, and just 
what happened at the two Dranesville 
fights, the liveliest engagements of his 
career, together with the story of the 
famous Greenback Raid, will be told in 
my next instalment. 


(To be continued.) 





EDITOR’S NOTE.— When the famous commander of Mosby’s Partizan Rangers 
learned that Mr. Munson was engaged in writing his recollections of the campaign in 
Virginia, he wrote the following letter to the author : 


Mr. Joun W. Munson, Orange, New Jersey. 
DEAR MUNSON: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 28, 1904. 


I have your letter saying that you had engaged to write some war reminiscences for MUNSEY’S 


MAGAZINE. 


From your intimate relations with my battalion, to which you belonged, and your experience 


as a soldier from its organization to the close of the war, you ought to be able to write some valuable 


and interesting history. 


As an actor in the scenes you will describe, you can truthfully say as Aineas 


did when he related to Dido the story of Troy—“ Of which events I was a great part.” 
Very truly, 





JOHN §. MOSBY. 








The Making Over of Pinch. 


HOW SALOME WARDWELL ALLOWED HERSELF TO BE GUIDED BY HER FEELINGS. 


BY ELLIOTT WALKER. 


I. 


ie you'll move them ontidy legs of 

yourn out of this dooryard an’ 
through the gate, there’s a sign just 
. down the road that will point ye 
straight for Coppersville an’ a police 
station. It’s none too low down a hotel 
for such boarders as you be, I’m think- 
in’. I’ve fed ye, an’ let ye snooze on the 
bench, an’ I hope the Lord ain’t dis- 
gusted with me for allowin’ my feelin’s 
to make me a fool! Go on now, you on- 
grateful little rascal. Askin’ to stay to 
supper and spend the night? I ain’t 
cookin’ meals an’ makin’ beds for your 
sort. Git along!” 

The ragged object, lounging on the 
green settee by the back door, grinned 
stolidly and did not move, although 
Mrs. Wardwell’s high voice was charged 
with both wrath and menace. 

“Ah, now,” he said, ingratiatingly. 
“ Ah, now, kind lady!” 

“Tm through with the kindness act,” 
snapped the farmer’s wife, with a sud- 
den gruff lowering of tone. “ There’s a 
bulldog in the barn, an’ my husband 
right over in the meadow. One toot on 
the horn will fetch him runnin’, an’ 
yow'll be swep’ off that seat like a dan- 
delion puff an’ rode out on the end of 
the biggest an’ hardest boot in Lull 
County. Shall I blow for him? 

“His name’s Tewksbury Wardwell, 
ain’t it?” inquired the disreputable 
lingerer, with no show of trepidation. 
“Yes? Well, toot yer whistle. I wanter 
see him.” 

“ You—wanter—see—him!” The 
_ woman’s black eyes gleamed under her 

lifted brows. “ Well, you shall! I’m 
wore out with ye, but I ain’t the only 
one that’ll be worn out!” Turning, she 
hesitated. “One more chance I’ll give 
ye, bein’ as you’re only a boy. Now, 
then! Start!” 

Something in the hard face—a gleam 


of amusement, an indescribable expres- 
sion of confidence—made her pause, 
curious and uncertain. 

“ve news for that man,” said the 
boy easily. “ I’m bettin’ it means more 
grub an’ a lodgin’. Thought I’d wait 
till he come home to eat, as I’m willin’ 
to spend the afternoon here; but seein’ 
as you're gettin’ excited, I s’pose Ill 
have to disturb him.” _ 

“T guess yer news won’t keep ye 
long.” Her voice changed, though, and 
she came nearer. “ Say, air ye lyin’ to 
me? Tewk’s got enemies. *Tain’t pos- 
sible you’ve heard anything? ” 

The rough-looking lad settled back 
comfortably. 

“Tf ye warn’t such a jumpin’, excit- 
able critter, I might let on to ye,” he 
said teasingly. “Enemies! Lord! I 
guess you'll be glad enough to have me 
in yer shanty to-night. Goin’ ter have 
me kicked into the road, eh? Goin’ ter 
set the dogs on me—a poor, well-mean- 
in’ feller, tryin’ to do ye a good turn, 
an’ keepin’ my mouth shut so’s not to 
scare a lady!” 

“Well, how did I know?” Mrs. 
Wardwell stood anxiously before him. 
“ Such an awful-lookin’ boy I never see, 
an’ so sassy! Come, let’s have it. I 
ain’t scary, only high-strung. Who be 
ye? Where do ye come from? What’s 
yer name? H-yah! Don’t set no 
closer,” as her companion edged up to 
the end of the bench where her angular 
form was now poised in expectancy. 

“Hold on!” He had a thick, harsh, 
unboyish voice, and he leaned toward 
her earnestly. “ I’m takin’ risks on this 
thing. Can ye pass me yer word to see 
me out of trouble if I open up the whole 
show-case? I’m past bein’ shamed. 
Just as lief tell as not. Better to, I 
guess. Looks to me as if you folks 
might have to cover me up, after to- 
night, till I can slide out. ’m known 
to know.” 
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“ Know what?” Mrs. Wardwell felt a 
vague fear. This creature was develop- 
ing a personality fraught with import. 
“Yes, I’ll stan’ by ye if trouble comes 
on account of us. Go ahead! ” 

“T’m a bad one,” said the boy coolly. 
“Tough as they make ’em. Just two 
months out of school—reform school,” 
he chuckled, as the woman shrank. 
“ Only fifteen, too, but ’m grown up in 
tricks. Put yer penny on that, lady. 
Slick Eddie, the gang calls me. Some 
calls me Pinch; or Stony, ’cause I don’t 
scare easy. Them’s names enough. I 
ain’t a mean cuss, though, an’ I won’t 
stand for no barn-burnin’ or robbin’ 
folks just on account of a farmer’s com- 
plainin’ of a Dago for blowin’ up his 
brook. That’s why I stopped here for 
dinner. Even if you’d give me nothin’ 
I'd have warned ye—I come to do it. 
*Tain’t none of my crowd,” he went on, 
pulling a leaf from the overhanging 
lilac bush and biting at it reflectively. 
“These are men. Last evening I was in 
a saloon, over in Tarryburgh. Had a 
beer an’ two sandwiches in a little back 
room, an’ I shut the door an’ turned out 
the gas to take a nap. No one noticed. 
But I didn’t get no sleep for the feilers 
in the next coop. I heard ’em plain as 
you hear me, lady. Two was Dagoes, 
an’ one I couldn’t make out. They 
planned it lovely. I got the house like 
a map,. but no name. 

“ By an’ by they goes out. So does I 
—careful. Two short fellers an’ a big, 
tall one. But I was a fool; I says to the 
barkeep, a gettin’ another beer— 
which took the last of my quarter I got 
for an old gent’s specs what he’d laid 
down to wipe the dust off his face—I 
throwed the dust, too—I says, ‘ Bar- 
keep, I’m lookin’ fora job farmin’. I’m 
a farmer’s boy,’ says I, ‘an’ I’ve got 
a chance, too—a nice place over near 
Coppersville, red barn an’ brown house 
t’other side of a trout brook, but I’ve 
forgot the man’s name. Know him?’ 

“Tewksbury Wardwell. He'll work 
yer to death, says the barkeep, an’ by 
hokey, I turns ’round an’ one of them 
Dagoes had come back an’ was glarin’ 
at me for fair. He was talkin’ to the 
barkeep when I slid. I’m spotted— 
see?” 

Salome Wardwell was breathing hard. 
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Forgetting the soiled garments, her 
fingers were clutching this unkempt 
narrator’s sleeve. 

“ What time?” she gasped. 

“?Bout one o’clock,” was the calm 
reply. “Gee! We’ll put it all over ’em. 
Has your old man a gun?” 

“Yes, a shotgun.” 

“ Aw’ I’ve got this.” He thrust one 
grimy paw in his trousers, and dragged 
out a short, ugly-looking revolver. 
“?Fraid of the dog, hey?” he smiled 
sarcastically. “ How about bein’ kicked, 
hey?” 

Salome shivered. Was this a boy, 
this cool, grim thing beside her? He 
seemed to harden up into something 
only half human as his claws caressed 
the pistol before replacing it. 

“Vm—we’re much obliged,’ she 
quavered. “I believe every word. It’s 
what I’ve been fearin’. Tewk’s been 
after these fellows for two years. They 
dynamited our brook. It’s the three 
he’s had fined. The big man is a Hun- 
garian—a dreadful brute!” 

“There you go!” complained the 
boy. “Brace up! Ill set here an’ nap 
it. Last night I slep’ in the woods, or 
tried to, so ’m needin’ rest. Go tell the 
boss, if you wanter. Seems to me a 
drink of milk wouldn’t go bad.” 

Salome procured the beverage and 
watched him sip it. He winked at her, 
smiled broadly, wiped his mouth on his 
sleeve, and the mask fell from him. 
Suddenly he was alert, with a fresh, 
boyish face, sparkling eyes, and high, 
quick words. 

“ We’re in it. Pardners, ye know 
he cried. “I’m with ye—see?” 

The woman nodded, stepped forward, 
put her hand under his chin, tilted his 
head, and gazed. 

“Pinch,” she said, “ I’m going to call 
you that. Why, you’re a real boy, after 
all!” 

Then she went across the foot-bridge 
into the long meadow. 


1» 
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TEWKSBURY WARDWELL received the 
news with stoicism, pulling his ear, 
stroking his nose, or patting a belliger- 
ent chin, according to points calling for 
unusual attention, for reflection, or for 
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a stirring of the rather volcanic temper 
which lay beneath his calm exterior. He 
was not a man to be meek under the 
goad. On the contrary, violent meas- 
ures appealed to him, he being high- 
shouldered and powerful of limb. As 
Salome had said, he had enemies. This 
he knew, and was not displeased, con- 
sidering a few foes necessary to an inde- 
pendent spirit. 

“Don’t surprise me none, ’ceptin’ 
about the kid,” he commented, when his 
wife had poured forth her tale. “ Same 
trick as was played on John Sparks over 
to Bung Holler two year ago. Fired his 
barn, an’ when the fam’ly run to put it 
out, stole his house poor an’ sot fire to 
that, too. Never ketched ’*em. Wonder 
could it be the same gang? ” 

“Will you get a policeman from 
Coppersville so as to nab ’em?” asked 
his spouse, who had much faith in the 
law, and little in the shotgun. 

“ No, marm, I won’t. I’ll do the nab- 
bin’. Policeman! Shucks! Any chap I 
could get from there would want a 
lantern an’ a dinner-bell to let ’em 
know he was comin’. You run home 
now, an’ see that yer pious young friend 
ain’t swiped the settee. Hows’ever, I’m 
obliged to him fer lettin’ us know. A 
hard one, ye say?” 

“?Fraid he is, but he’s softened up 
some. I kinder like him, Tewk.” 

“Watch the cuss,’ warned the 
farmer, turning to his work. “I'll see 
him at supper-time.” 

Salome shcok some grass-seed from 
her heel-trodden shoe, and went back. 

“Tewk’ll hardly trust such a dirty 
scamp,” she thought, “an’ somehow I 
want ’em friendly. Mebbe I can fix him 
up a mite.” 

The informant was sitting on the 
bench in a collapse of slumber as she 
tiptoed up the tiny path leading from 
the bridge. Drowsy songs of brooks and 
insect, chiming away the hot hours of 
the summer afternoon, had combined 
with a full stomach to drift the way- 
farer into unconsciousness so deep that 
Mrs. Wardwell’s sharp “ Hello! ” failed 
to elicit any response. 

His legs stretched aimlessly, his hand 
clasped, with the battered hat fallen to 
the ground and his head resting against 
the upper rail, he seemed very helpless 
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and small to the woman, just returned 
from contemplation of her six-foot pro- 
tector. 

“ Poor little feller!” she whispered. 
“ll let him sleep. My, but he’s a sight 
for dirt! I’ve a mind—yes, sir—I don’t 
believe he’ll wake under a mild scrub- 
bin’. Pll try it!” 

Hunching her thin shoulders with a 
nervous giggle, the severe gray head 
bobbed into the kitchen. It was a tin 
basin of warm water she brought out, 
with a tiny sponge and a soft towel. 

“ How mad he’d be! ” was her inward 
smirk as she began a cautious series of 
gentle dabs. “ Bein’ washed like a baby! 
Dear me, it carries me back to Henry! ” 

The boy never stirred. Over and over 
the silent visage the long fingers stole 
to eliminate every removable speck. 
Salome’s dark eyes were glistening with 
a strange excitement. As she after- 
wards expressed it, “ his face come out.” 

Hardly breathing, she moved back 
and surveyed her handiwork with im- 
mense approval. 

“He’s nice lookin’,” .came the re- 
pressed whisper. “ He’s real nice look- 
in’! [I’m goin’ to trim his hair. If he 
tries to wake up, VU—Tll chloroform 
him! ” 

Her face was strangely eager when 
she reappeared with her comb and 
shears. In her brain thoughts leaped 
and followed one another like waves 
striving for a distant shore. Back, back 
to the long-ago days of nestling baby 
heads which would not keep still, of 
soft, pink skins growing pinker under 
loving rubbings. On the brown, curly 
mat her finger tips pressed tenderly. 

“Tt’s soft!” she almost screamed. 
“Tt’s soft like Henry’s! He mustn’t 
wake. Oh, he mustn’t! ” 

He didn’t. Unmindful of yet un- 
washed dishes, of undone household 
duties, Salome clipped and clipped, and 
the wavy bits fell upon the towel. At 
last she paused, gathered up her imple- 
ments, moved from behind the bench, 
and looked wonderingly upon the sub- 
ject of her manipulations. A mist was 
in her black eyes, a quiver on the thin 
lips. 

“That done me good,” she mur- 
mured. “I wouldn’t know him.” 

A few minutes later she was in the 
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spare room up-stairs, to unlock a great 
cedar chest. Henry had grown up and 
gone, but Salome “had clung to those 
old clothes. 

“This ought to fit, and this, and 
this!” she cried. “Til do the whole 
job. I’ll make him over!” 


III. 


“Prncn!” said a joyful voice. 
‘Pinch, wake up!” 

The aroused one blinked. 

“What tell!” he ejaculated, start- 
ing. “Ho, only you! Thought I was 
abed.” 

“Now you go right up-stairs,” said 
Salome eagerly. “I’ll show yer, Pinch. 
I’ve laid out some clothes for ye—some 
my son had when he was your age—and 
you dress and look in the glass to see 
you're all right to meet Mr. Wardwell. 
He's awful particular about strangers, 
an’ I’m sot on his likin’ ye. This way, 
my boy!” 

Her tone was so spobhiarty, so unlike 
her former voice, that the lad stared. 

“What’s struck ye?” he inquired. 
“Tt’s the same lady, ain’t it? Togs? 
New togs? Am I a dreamin’? What’s 
got inter ye ter be like this all ter 
wunst ?” 

“Nothin’. Only a notion,” returned 
his hostess hastily. “ Come, I can’t wait 
to see ye fixed up!” 

Wardwell put in an earlier appear- 
ance than usual. “Let’s have some 
grub, and then I'll talk to yer visitor,” 
he commanded. “ Whar is he? Ain’t 
you burnt yer cheeks over the stove, 
S’lome? Or air ye skeered yet? No 
need on’t.” 

“ He’s comin’,” exclaimed his better 
half, turning to the inner door. See, 
Tewk! He’s better lookin’ than I made 
out.” 

Surely, the lad standing on the 
threshold was not what Mr. Wardwell 
had expected to see. This was a clean- 
looking, well-dressed youth, with an ex- 
pression of countenance bordering on 
the imbecile. His features were work- 
ing strangely. Disregarding the aston- 
ished farmer, he walked over to Salome 
and put out his hand. 

“ T’ll—be ” he stammered, and 
gave vent to a most unmanly sniff. 
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“Be you the boy?” blurted Tewks- 
bury. 

“Naw!” burst out Pinch, recogniz- 
ing him with a glare. “I ain’t!” 

“ He was,” said Salome, beaming. “I 
fixed him up a trifle, Tewk. Set down, 
Pinch, an’ tell him just what you told 
me. We're goin’ to have supper 
d’reckly.” 

“You never was in no saloon,” said 
the man. “ Have you be’n a lyin’ ter my 
wife?” 

Pinch recovered himself. 

“ Grateful old guy you be!” he com- 
menced, and the farmer laughed. 

“T guess you was all she made out,” 
he chuckled. “Go ahead, son,” and as 
the boy talked he ate with a darkening 
scowl. 
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IV. 


FAIntLy the light from the wester- 
ing moon shed a soft luster on the 
countryside, silvering the shingles on 
an old red barn, and dancing on the 
brook behind the Wardwell farmhouse. 
Still, calm, and beautiful, no sound be- 
tokened the stealthy approach of ma- 
rauding ruffians, or the intent of those 
who silently waited. 

Tewksbury was in the bushes by the 
cow-shed. Beside him a dog, quiet and 
fiercely watchful. Pinch and Salome 
crouched by the kitchen window, and 
over all the silence of the first morning 
hour. 

It was rudely broken. The shattering 
echo of a heavy fowling-piece mingled 
with three sharp pistol shots, a woman’s 
scream, the snarl of an animal—then 
again silence, broken only by distant, 
running steps. How had it gone? 

Wardwell stamped into his kitchen 
with a harsh laugh. 

“T got that Hungarian,” he croaked. 
“Fired over him’ when he struck the 
match. Scairt him so he never moved 
till Terror jumped him. He’s in the 
barnyard, tied, an’ the dog watchin’. 
*Morrer mornin’ he rides ter town. I 
heered the boy’s pop-gun. Why, S’lome, 
wife—what’s the matter? ” 

For Salome was standing in a corner, 
white under the lifted shaking lamp, 
and beside her on the floor lay a pitiful 
heap. 
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“They hit him,” she moaned. “ He 
only shot once. He opened the door. 
Oh, Tewk!” 

Wardwell leaped forward. 

“Hold the lamp steady. Let’s see.” 
He went on his knees. “ It’s his head. 
’Tain’t deep. Just plowed him a leetle. 
S’lome, he’s comin’ to.” 

“Thank God!” said Salome, and 
whispered to herself. 

They carried him to the spare room 
and dressed the wound. The boy mut- 
tered a few words. 

“ What did-he say?” questioned the 
woman. 

“ He said ‘ Me an’ her’s pardners. 
Wardwell looked queerly at his wife. 
“ Who’s that?” 
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“T’m that,” said Salome. “ Tewk, he 
ain’t got no folks. Told me so. Seems 
to me there’s only one thing to do.” 

“ My way of thinkin’, too,” grunted 
Tewksbury. “ We'll ask him.” 


* % * % 


Four years later Salome was seated 
in the sitting-room, deep in conversa- 
tion with Mrs. Deming, who was hold- 
ing a rather shabby dress. 

“Can you make it over?” asked the 
caller. “It’s pretty well gone.” 

“ Guess I can,” replied Salome. 

A stalwart young fellow laughed 
from the doorway. 

“Mother can make anything over,” 
he grinned. “ Look at me!” 





Margaret McDonough’s Restaurant. 


THE STORY OF THE BEGINNING AND ENDING OF A BUSINESS CAREER. 


BY ANNE 


i. 


HE scars of McDonough’s parting 
with his wife were scarce healed 
upon her face when that undaunted 
soul was once more in the lists. 
Bruised, penniless, deserted by her sail- 
or husband, she still faced the future 
gallantly. 

“Tin dollars, Barney,” she prayed 
Nolan, captain of the district, “ tin dol- 
lars Task ye. *T will be paid to ye come 
Satiddy night.” 

Barney looked at her, square-shoul- 
dered, square-waisted, with broad, hon- 
est face and eyes that held an unsub- 
duable twinkle. 

“A hundred if ye need it, Mrs. Me- 
Donough,” he said in the tone of a man 
declaring his creed. 

The ten dollars sufficed, and they 
were repaid on Saturday night. In the 
intervening time a store had reared it- 
self against the support of the corner 
grocery, showing an inviting face to the 
car-stables across the street. A faded 
sail-cloth awning, palpably home-made, 
was stretched taut above it, and from it 
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flapped the legend, “ Margaret Mc- 
Donough’s Restaurant.” 

Thither between trips the car-men 
dashed for a cup of coffee or a sand- 
wich. There they bought the cocoanut 
cakes, the apples and bananas, which 
stood in neat piles beneath great glass 
bells. : 

“ What wid the flies an’ these germs I 
do be hearin’ so much about,” explained 
Margaret, “it seems safer like to keep 
things covered when they’re to be eaten. 
I was always finicky about me own food, 
any way.” 

Her neatness, rare in that neighbor- 
hood, the drawing power of her sunny 
personality, and the chivalry of the 
men, all of whom came to know the 
story of her wedded life, made her ven- 
ture a success. A year had not passed 
before the grocer—dismal purveyor of 
fly-specked wares indiscriminately 
flavored with soap and kerosene— 
moved out of the store, and Margaret’s 
sign, a proud wooden one this time, 
hung in front of it. It was a queer, box- 
like, one-storied frame_ building, the 
derelict of passing years. The elevated 
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road cast perpetual shadow upon it. 
The tall tenements which had become 
its neighbors frowned above it. There 
was noise in plenty around it, trains and 
cars and the overflow population of the 
vicinity keeping up a perpetual roaring 
and clatter. But in the midst of dingi- 
ness it preserved, under Margaret’s 
tenancy, a character strangely peaceful 
and cheerful. 

Her own capable hands whitewashed 
the walls and painted the broad planked 
floor a lively yellow. They also tacked 
the white oilcloth smooth upon the 
tables; they ordained a shining clean- 
liness in the kitchen behind the half- 
high partition; eventually they set upon 
the ledges of the wide glass front, left 
by the grocer, pots of geraniums dimly 
visible behind muslin sash curtains. 
_ And then her jocular patrons entreated 
Margaret to call her place the Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

At first she was cook, waitress, and 
cashier. Gradually, as the establish- 
ment throve, she dropped the two 
former roles, though the cuisine was 
still under her careful supervision, and 
the limping service of the one waiter, 
an agile cripple whose plight had moved 
her kind heart, were supplemented by 
her own. 

Never were kindness and thrift more 
united. She had a genius for knowing 
when to refuse credit and a divine sym- 
pathy in extending it. When Toby Wil- 
son lost his job in consequence of his 
ill-luck in running down a child, Mar- 
garet fed him and kept him sane; for 
he was like to have gone mad with the 
continual vision of a little flying figure 
suddenly darting before his car. When 
Greenow, on the other hand, applied for 
his second meal without settlement, 
she denied him, alleging to an intimate 
that her only reason was her dislike of 
his eyes. 

She quelled incipient disorder in the 
little restaurant with a promptness and 
firmness not to be gainsaid. When 
Norris picked a quarrel with his wife 
there, she turned the notorious bully 
out, and she took tender care of the 
terror-stricken little creature whom he 
left behind him. She made Mrs. Norris 
visit her until Norris came, humbly 
praying his housekeeper, laundress, 
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and cook to return te the protection of 
his roof. 

Once, when Margaret sat alone late 
at the desk, the door opened suddenly 
and a man, a stranger to her, shambled 
in toward one of the tables. Opposite 
her he suddenly veered, and in a flash a 
revolver fronted her eyes. 


“Open the drawer an’ open it 
quick!” commanded the thief. 
Margaret laughed naturally and 
heartily. 


“T will that,” she answered readily. 
“But ye great booby, did ye think it 
was there I’d be keepin’ the day’s earn- 
ings?” 

She opened the till, and a few lonely 
dimes and nickels rattled forlornly. 

“Well, get them where you do keep 
them, then! ” commanded the marauder 
with an oath. 

“T’ll have no talk like that in me 
place,” declared Margaret angrily. 
“L’arn to keep a civil tongue in your 
head, or 

“ Ah, don’t be all night about it,” in- 
terrupted the man. “I didn’t mean no 
disrespect! ” 

“ Well, then,” murmured Mrs. Mc- 
Donough, mollified, “but it’s in me 
stockin’ it is this minute, an’ you can 
look another way while I’m gettin’ it.” 

This scruple, from a lady who refused 
to tolerate blasphemy while being 
robbed, seemed to her caller only nat- 
ural. With another adjuration to her to 
hurry, he turned his back upon her and 
stood facing the door. 

Margaret bent with the heavy breath- 
ing of a stout woman, and fumbled with 
her skirts. Her desk was an old-fash- 
ioned affair, standing high upon four 
legs. Through the space made by them 
she reached with amazing agility, and 
seized the intruder around the knees. 
Desk and man and woman rolled over in 
inextricable confusion, in the midst of 
which the pistol went noisily and harm- 
lessly off; and the.sound summoned 
help from the stables across the way. 

When Barney Nolan heard of this ex- 
ploit, his ruddy and hirsute ‘face grew 
mottled with fear. He strode down to 
Margaret’s. 

“See here, Mrs. McDonough,” he be- 
gan in a voice thick and unlike his own, 
“see here. I can’t have you here like 
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this—alone, in all kinds of danger. I 
—Margaret, won’t you have me? I’m 
a plain man, but there ain’t been a day 
since you started—it’s five year now, 
too, that I haven’t thought ye the finest 
woman—won’t you have me?” 

Margaret looked at him, burly and 
red-faced, his heavy features quivering 
with feeling. 

“ An’ what kind of a woman do ye 
take me for,” she answered with meas- 
ured anger in her voice, “ to be listenin’ 
to any man’s love talk an’ me wid a 
husband of me own? ” 

“Jem McDonough? He’s a pretty 
husband! ” 

“You’ve been me kind friend, an’ 
God knows I needed friends; ye set me 
on me feet, when but for ye I’d have 
been I don’t know where. An’ it’s been 
sorrow to me that there’d be no way for 
me iver to make it up to ye. But there’s 
no more obligation on me e 

Her voice faltered, and tears extin- 
guished the fires of upright anger in 
her eyes. Barney was the miserable 
victim of divided feelings. Respect for 
her hurt pride, a traditional sympathy 
with her view of the sacred indissolubil- 
ity of marriage, the common sense of 
the leader, and the protective yearning 
of the lover, all fought for mastery in 
him. Scolding and apologizing, he took 
his leave. 

When he was gone, Margaret relaxed 
for a few luxurious moments to com- 
pare him—this king of men, big and 
powerful and kind and well-to-do— 
with the brute whose name she bore 
with so much honor. And she admitted 
to herself that, had things been other 
than they were—if Jem were really 
dead and she knew it—then she shook 
herself free of the fancy she sternly 
called sinful. But she gratefully acted 
upon Barney’s suggestion that a police 
alarm should be attached to the edge of 
her desk. And she noticed with a soft 
thankfulness that the dingy neighbor- 
hood was well patrolled at night. 





II. 


THERE were few patrons in the little 
room on the winter night when Jem 
returned. _The big round stove in the 
center sent forth waves of heat to the 
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white corners of the room. The appe- 
tizing odors of warmed-over stew and 
fresh coffee were in the air. Margaret 
sat at the desk, beaming broadly and 
benignantly upon the scene. The door 
opened, and with a stamping and sha- 
king to rid himself of the snow upon his 
garments, her husband entered and ad- 
vanced to the desk. He looked at Mar- 
garet and laughed. 

No other ruftian, even of Jem’s im- 
posing inches, could terrify her; but 
with whatever sacramental grace the — 
marriage that gave her to him had-been 
endued, certainly it held a sacramental 
fear for her. Or perhaps the deeper and 
more mysterious power which in her 
youth, her prettiness, her dauntless 
vigor, had subdued her to the cruel 
domination of the man, still held her. 
She looked at him and blanched and 
shivered, all the pride and strength 
gone suddenly out of her. 

“You seem glad to see me, Maggie! ” 
he laughed. 

The men at the tables turned and 
watched. Margaret McDonough’s Res- 
taurant was so much their own institu 
tion, Margaret herself so much theirs, 
that they would have thrown her hus- 
band into the nearest snow-drift at the 
least hint from her. But she would not 
give the sign for which they longed. 
Instead, she answered faintly: 

“You’ve given me small cause for 
gladness, far or near, Jem.” 

“Well,” bellowed Jem, “I’m near 
now, do ye see, my lady? And ye can 
give me some supper, right now. I hear 
your cookin’? is much praised, Mrs. 
McDonough.” 

She pushed her chair back and went 
meekly toward the kitchen. Her lame 
assistant, Sam, who tried to block her 
way, she brushed aside. She herself 
waited on her husband, setting before 
him meat and bread and coffee. Her 
eyes stared afar like the eyes of the 
blind as she served him. And so he 
came to his own again. 

Margaret McDonough’s Restaurant 
changed rapidly after the return of 
Jem. He was lord of the till. He and 
his companions, men and women, came 
in at any hour and filled the room with 
mocking noise. They frightened away 
more peaceable patrons. He smoked 
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about the place, he insulted the other 
guests. He occupied Margaret’s home 
in an adjoining tenement when he 
pleased, and was absent when he 
pleased. Ina state of dazed misery, she 
-watched the collapse of what she had 
reared so bravely. 

Barney Nolan looked on with apo- 
plectic rage; he had a crude respect for 
Margaret’s notions end admiration for 
her very follies; but once or twice his 
impatience and disgust overleaped the 
restraints his respects imposed, and he 
besought her to divorce the brute. 

“Tt’s not for me own sake I ask it,” 
he assured her truthfully, “Tl never 
say the word ‘ marry’ to ye once. Only 
get rid of him. Your life’s not safe. 
Aw’ this I tell ye. If anything happens 
to you through him, I'll kill him, an’ 
it’ll be murder on your soul! ” 

But Margaret shook her stubborn 
head. 

“Oh, soon he’ll tire, an’ he’ll be off 
again. Last time it was for six years; 
next it may be foriver.” 

But one day she came herself hurry- 
ing to Barney—a thing she had never 
done before since the day she had bor- 
rowed the ten dollars. The room be- 
hind the saloon was deserted in the 
forenoon hour. The astonished waiter 
hurried with news of her visit to Bar- 
ney in the bar-room. He rushed out to 
her. Her eyes were ablaze with more 
than their old light; her pale cheeks 
were flushed with the red badge of 
determination. 

“ Barney Nolan,” she cried, “I'll do 
it I’ll do it! It may be a sin, but I'll 
take Purgatory for it an’ call it a little 
thing. Do you know what he’s done 
now?” 

Bamney knew several things in Jem’s 
conduct which might have aroused an 
ordinary wife to such a pitch as this. 
But he could not conceive of any new 
outrage which would arouse the obsti- 
nately meek and forbearing Margaret. 
He shook his head. 

“ What is it, Margaret ?” 

“The—the sign,’ blubbered Mar- 
garet, lying her bonneted head upon 
the table and erying, unashamed. “ The 
sign! He’s had my name painted out, 
an’ his painted on—oh, Barney, Bar- 
ney, Barney!” 
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Mr. Nolan was not one to split hairs 
on the subject of human motives. He 
did not waste time. in consideration of 
the curious psychological fact that a 
woman could be abused, betrayed, and 
abandoned without active resentment, 
but cried out for vengeance over a 
change of letters on a _ signboard. 
Theorizing he left to others. He hast- 
ened to put in motion the machinery of 
the divorce courts. 

Served with a summons in the case, 
Mr. James McDonough made loud 
threats as to what his course would be, 
what punishments he would inflict upon 
the person and the reputation of his 
wife. But perhaps the cloud of wit- 
nesses against him, or the dread dignity 
of the court, or the look about Barney 
Nolan’s jaw restrained him. He made 
no defense, and the decree was granted 
with a promptness very distasteful to 
his feelings. 

Mr. Nolan was of the opinion that a 
prolonged sea voyage would benefit his 
adversary, accustomed as Mr. McDon- 
ough was to a maritime life. He felt a 
fear for Margaret’s safety while her 
husband was about ‘with his. wounds 
fresh to infuriate him. 

“ By an’ by it won’t matter,” solilo- 
quized the district captain. “ Whin 
we’re married, I’d like to see the man 
that would dare touch me wife, but— 
it'll be many a month before I’ll so 
much as dare say marry to Maggie. 
And so meantime e 

To shanghai is an ugly word and a 
criminal offense as well. To suggest 
that a prominent citizen and an influen- 
tial politician like Mr. Nolan had. deal- 
ings with the providers of involuntary 
ship’s crews would be libelous. But it 
is true that two nights after Mr. No- 
lan’s soliloquy, Jem McDonough 
shipped for Australia. 





III. 


“ BARNEY,” said Mrs. Nolan, leaning 
proudly on Barney’s arm a few months 
after their marriage, “do ye know I do 
be likin’ it that Sam and Nellie keeps 
the old ‘sign on the place?” 

“ Ah,” growled Barney in bass af- 
fection, “I don’t doubt it’s money in 
their pockets! ” 
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A Sample of Japanese Valor, 


SeLpom can an intelligent idea of a 
battle be gained from the cabled reports 
that appear in the daily press. More 
than ever has this been the case with the 
great war now raging in the Far East. 
The strict military censorship has evi- 
dently made it almost impossible to tele- 
graph any real news as to the movements 
of either army. The reader’s confusion 
is increased by the absence of good maps, 
and by the uncertainties of Oriental no- 
menclature. Hence the newspapers can 
give-little but idle rumors from Chefoo 
or Tientsin, certain to be contradicted 
the next day, and official despatches 


which give the least possible intelligence 
in the most obscure verbiage, and con- 
sist chiefly of a string of unpronounce- 
able names of insignificant villages and 
unknown mountain passes. 

Some two months after the event we 
begin to learn the real history of the 
battles by which the fate of the campaign 
and of eastern Asia is being decided. 
The earliest important engagement of 
the war, the battle at the Yalu River, 
took place on the first of May. In July 
we read the first narrative that made it 
possible to understand how the action 
was fought and won by the gallant sol- 
diers of Nippon. Expert observers who 
were eye-witnesses of Kuroki’s victory 

















SUB-OFFICER ISHIDA, LIEUTENANT IKI, AND SUB-LIEUTENANT AOYAKI, OF THE TWENTY-FOURTH JAPANESE 
INFANTRY, THREE HEROES OF THE BATTLE OF THE YALU, WHO LED TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY 


MEN OF THEIR REGIMENT IN A DASH TO CUT 


OFF THE RETREATING ENEMY—THE TWO 


LIEUTENANTS WERE KILLED AND SUB-OFFICER ISHIDA WOUNDED, BUT THEY AND 
THEIR MEN INFLICTED TERRIBLE DAMAGE UPON THE RUSSIANS. 





From a photograph by William Dinwiddie, taken shortly before the battle. 
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explained how the Russians held a front 
of nearly thirty miles on the Manchurian 
side of the river; how the Japanese men- 
aced their right wing, near the mouth 
of the Yalu, with gunboats, and mean- 
while made the actual crossing far up 
stream; how they swept around the ene- 
my’s left, wading the Ai, a tributary of 
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side, were three companies of the 
Twenty-Fourth Japanese Infantry, whe, 
after fighting and marching for three 
successive days, were first to reach the 
heights overlooking the village of Homu- 
tang, through which the Russian army 
was retreating. A desperate struggle en- 
sued. The Museovites tried to dislodge 
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VICE-ADMIRAL KAMIMURA, COMMANDER OF THE SECOND SQUADRON OF THE JAPANESE 


NAVY—REGARDED AS THE 


From a photograph by Maruki, 


the Yalu, under a heavy fire, and charg- 
ing the Muscovite intrenchments with 
irresistible courage; how General Sassu- 
litech ordered a retreat just in time to 
save his army, but not in time to prevent 
a disastrous rout and heavy loss in nren 
and guns. 

The heroes of the fight, on the winning 


BRAVEST MAN IN 


THE IMPERIAL 
Tokio. 


NAVY. 


the handful of Japanese, but in vain, and 
though the three companies lost ninety- 
eight men out of less than two hundred 
and fifty, they inflicted far heavier losses 
upon the enemy. “ At nightfall,” says 
William Dinwiddie, the American corre- 
spondent, “a thousand Russians lay dead 
or wounded in the little valley below.” 
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SIR HIRAM MAXIM’S AERIAL MERRY-GO-ROUND, WHICH ATTAINS A SPEED OF SIXTY MILES AN HOUR, 
THE BOATS DESCRIBING A CIRCLE OF NEARLY SIX HUNDRED FEET. 


From a photograph by Campbell & Gray, London. 


Mr. Dinwiddie took the photograph 
engraved on page 865, which shows three 
of the men who led this bold and telling 
dash against the hosts of the Great 
White Czar. 


Kamimura the Lion-Hearted. 


In Japan it is held that there are two 
kinds of bravery—that of the face and 
of the heart. It is easier, they believe, to 
look courageous than to feel so. When a 
man has courage of the heart he is 
known to be a worthy descendant of the 
Satsuma Samurai, whose two-edged valor 
was the wonder and admiration of the 
feudal ages. 

Vice-Admiral Kamimura commander 
of the second squadron of the Japanese 
navy, he who so nearly nosed Skrydloff’s 
heels with torpedoes in the Sea of Japan, 
is a child of the Satsuma Samurai. Ask 
his brothers. They will tell you that Kam- 
imura is the lion-hearted, the bravest in 
face and in heart, of all the admirals in 
the imperial navy. At sixteen he was 
battling with the Mikado’s enemies in 
the civil war of ’67 and ’68, falling at 





the battle of Echigo wounded in the 
breast. Before the blood had gone quite 
back into his veins, he was again afield, 
marching to crush the Tokugawa insur- 
gents at their last stand in Hakodate. 
There was no fear in Kamimura. 

When the Naval College was opened, 
he changed his career from the army to 
the navy, and entered it. There he es- 
tablished a friendship with Yamamoto, 
now minister of the navy, that was never 
broken. These two men tell of each 
other’s reckless daring. The people and 
all the gods of war know them for what 
they have done. 

The year before last, Kamimura cruised 
along the coast of Australia, eommand- 
ing three cruisers in which more than 
a hundred young officers were trained 
for the work now in hand at the front. 
On his return he was made vice-admiral. 
Despite his ill-luck in pursuit of the 
raiders from Vladivostok, he has the af- 
fection of his countrymen. But his great 
reward, the reward to which the soldiers 
and sailors of Nippon look forward, will 
be in the histories to be printed and 
painted one hundred years from now. 
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WILLIAM HENRY MOODY, WHO 





HAS SUCCEEDED 





MR. KNOX AS ATTORNEY-GENERAL OF 





THE UNITED STATES.—HE WAS FORMERLY SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 
From a copyrighted photograph by Purdy, Boston. 


IKXamimura, the lion-hearted, will have a 
place in the book of heroes. 


Maxim’s Merry-Go-Round. 


Wuen Sir Hiram Maxim is not busy 
constructing rapid-fire guns calculated 
to put entire armies to flight, or studying 
the problem of aerial navigation for the 
purpose of putting himself to flight, he is 
just as likely as not to pop out of his 
workshop with a toy. His latest creation 
is an aerial merry-go-round, operating 
upon the principle of the governor on 
a steam engine, the balls flying out in a 
constantly widening circle as the speed 





is increased. In Sir Hiram’s new device, 
the circle is about two hundred feet in 
circumference, and instead of balls he 
has devised cars built to resemble fish 
and boats with propellers, all suspended 
from steel bars hanging from massive 
outriggers converging at a common 
center, or shaft. This in turn is geared 
to a powerful rotary engine capable of 
spinning the merry-go-round at a speed 
of sixty miles an hour, throwing out the 
ears at an angle that enables them to de- 
seribe a circle of nearly six hundred feet. 
The sensation is said to be exceedingly 
exhilarating to youth, but not especially 
pleasant to the aged and infirm, whose 
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VICTOR HOWARD METCALF, WHO 


HAS SUCCEEDED MR. 


CORTELYOU AS SECRETARY OF 


COMMERCE AND LABOR—HE WAS FORMERLY MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM CALIFORNIA. 
From a photograph by Bell, Washington. 


ideas of motion are restricted to some- 
thing-slower and nearer the earth. 

Some years ago, Sir Hiram—who was 
born in Maine in 1840, and knighted in 
England in  1901—visited Madison 
Square Garden, in New York, on the oc- 
casion of a six-day bicycle race. The 
speed of the motor cycles interested him 
greatly, and he expressed the belief that 
the construction of light, high-power en- 
gines, as developed in the motor eyele, 
would ultimately go far toward solving 
the problem of aerial, navigation. 

The gigantic merry-go-round shown in 
this illustration is now operating in the 
southern suburbs of London, and is to 


be duplicated at several amusement re- 
sorts in or near the British eapital. 


Attorney-General Moody. 

Tue new Attorney-General of the 
United States, William Henry Moody, 
suecessor to Mr. Knox, is an interesting 
man. Political preferment seems to 
seek him out for its favors. About 
twenty years ago John D. Long delivered 
a political address in Essex County, Mas- 
sachusetts. The man who occupied the 
chair on that oceasion, and who intro- 
duced Mr. Long to his audience, was 


William Henry Moody. Who would have 
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JAY GOULD, SECOND SON OF GEORGE GOULD, NOW TAKING A COURSE IN THE 
COLUMBIA LAW SCHOOL.—HE ANNUALLY TRAVELS OVER HIS FATHER’S 


LINES TO STUDY 


RAILROADING. 


From a photograph by Pach, Lakewood. 


prophesied that Mr. Moody would one 
day sueceed Mr. Long as Secretary of 
the Navy ? 

Moody in the beginning was a farmer. 
He went from the plow to school, from 
school to the law, and from law to states- 
manship, winning the admiration of a 
President able and willing to name him a 
Cabinet officer. He served his party and 
his country well as Secretary of the 
Navy. His transfer to the Department 
of Justice is understood to be due to 
the fact that the Attorney-General’s 
port-folio is more congenial to his tem- 
peranrent. 


Publie life is not a novelty with him. 
He served four terms as a Congressman 
from’ Massachusetts, and Speaker Reed, 
that astute ruler who measured men with 
a careful eye, put him on the committee 
on appropriations. 

If President Roosevelt is re-elected in 
November, he will doubtless continue Mr. 
Moody as a member of his official family. 


Victor Howard Metcalf. 


THE new Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor, who will take up the work of the 
department organized by his predecessor, 
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George B. Cortelyou, is a Western law- 
yer who got his training in the East. Mr. 
Metcalf was graduated from Yale in 
1876, practiced law in New York for two 
years, and left for the West to “ grow up 
with the country.” He settled in Oak- 
land, California, across the bay from 
San Francisco, progressed in the law, 
and created for himself a clientéle that 
made him a power in local polities. That 
he is fitted to undertake the work before 
him as Secretary of Commerce and La- 
bor, there seems to be no doubt. His re- 
lations with organized labor have always 
been agreeable, and no act of his legal 
career indicates that he is biased one way 
or the other with reference to the ques- 
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tions that will come properly within his 
jurisdiction. 


Secretary Metcalf belongs to the 
strenuous school of American  states- 


men, being more athletic than even the 
President. At Yale he pulled a strong 
oar in the crew for three years. He sits 
in the saddle like a frontiersman, pre- 
ferring the open country and a long- 
stride galloper to the single-steppers of 
the city parks. When Mr. Metealf 
mounts his horse it is to cover distance 
and inhale ozone. When he is not riding 
afield he is hunting, and when not rowing 
he is casting for brook trout in the 
riffies. He is a comparatively young man 
to have reached so high a place in pub- 

















KINGDON GOULD, ELDEST SON OF 


GEORGE GOULD, 


WHO IS PREPARING UNDER A PRIVATE 


TUTOR TO ENTER THE SCHOOL OF MINES IN COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY THIS MONTH. 
From a photograph by Pach, Lakewood. 
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lie life, being fifty years old—the same 
age as Mr. Moody’s—married, the father 
of two sons, one of whom is a midship- 
man at Annapolis. Prior to his selection 
for Cabinet honors he was Congressman 
from the Third California - District, 
which he has represented since 1899. 
Mrs. Metealf is a gracious entertainer, 
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and is expected to contribute not a little 
to the social life of the capital. 


George Gould's Sons, 


Kinepon Goutp, the eldest son of 
George Gould, will present himself for 
admission to the School of Mines in Co- 


























TWO OF THE CATHEDRAL PILLARS JUST LANDED 
ON A NORTH RIVER DOCK. 


THE BUILDING OF NEW YORK’S EPISCOPAL CATHE- 
DRAL—THE PHOTOGRAPH REPRODUCED ON 
THESE TWO PAGES SHOWS THE PRESENT 
STATE OF THE WORK.— 





lumbia University this month. He has 
been studying industriously since last 
year, when he passed a preliminary ex- 
amination with a high rating. 


Kingdon Gould, who is’ seventeen 


years of age, has spent a great deal of 
time traveling over his father’s railroad 
lines. Upon these trips he is usually ac- 
companied by his brother, Jay Gould, 
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—ON THE LEFT IS THE BELMONT CHAPEL, NOW 
FIRST OF THE GREAT PILLARS OF THE CHOIR, 


NEARLY COMPLETED; TO THE RIGHT STANDS THE 


WHICH HAS JUST BEEN SET IN PLACE. THERE 


WILL BE EIGHT OF THESE PILLARS, AND EACH WILL COST TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


THE BUILDERS WILL 


who is to take a course in the Columbia 
Law School while Kingdon is at work in 
the mining department. In order to 
make these railroad trips instructive, the 
boys’ father has his car equipped with 
the best maps and diagrams, both geo- 
graphical and engineering, and with them 
he presents to his boys the problems of 
the railroad business. They learn the 


NEXT PROCEED WITH THE CONSTRUCTION 


OF THE CHOIR. 
importance of each step in the opening 
of new country, the character of the 
sections passed through, and the popu- 
lation and industries of cities along the 
Gould lines. Mr. Gould holds to the 
theory of his father that railroading is 
an exact science, a mathematical prob- 
lem in its every phase. He has inculeated 
these beliefs in his boys, and when they 
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ALTON B. PARKER, DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE FOR THE PRESIDENCY OF THE UNITED STATES, WITH HIS 


GRANDSON, ALTON 


From a stereograph copyrighted, 1904, 63 


have attained their majority they will no 
doubt be ready.to take up the reins, and 
to drive steel rails into any available 
wilderness that may be left unimproved 
by their distinguished sire. They are be- 
ing educated along the lines that have 
fitted so many American boys in all walks 


PARKER HALL, ON THE VERANDA OF HIS 


HOME AT ESOPUS, NEW 


Underwood & Underwood, New York. 


YORK. 


of life to undertake the tasks that con- 
front the new generation. 


New York’s Greatest Cathedral. 


On the 27th of June, six men, with a 
set of steel pulleys, twenty-four strands 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND CHARLES W. FAIRBANKS, REPUBLICAN NOMINEES FOR THE PRESIDENCY AND 
VICE-PRESIDENCY— PHOTOGRAPHED AT MR. ROOSEVELT’S SUMMER HOME, OYSTER BAY, NEW YORK. 


From a stereograph copyrighted, 1904, by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


of three-quarter-inch steel rope, and a 
stationary engine, gathered at the Ca- 
thedral of St. John the Divine, on Morn- 
ingside Heights—the Acropolis of New 
York, as it has been aptly called—and in 


forty-five minutes lifted into place a 
ninety-ton pillar of polished granite. 


the Obelisk in 
was the largest and 
heaviest stone ever set in the United 
States. Eight more of these huge 
monoliths were subsequently installed. 
ry. Ad . oo 

They will support the roof of the ea- 
thedral choir, the eastern portion of ‘the 


With the exception of 
Central Park, it 
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MAJOR-GENERAL HENRY C. CORBIN, WHO RETIRES FROM THE COMMAND OF THE DIVISION OF 
THE ATLANTIC, OCTOBER 1, TO TAKE COMMAND IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
From a photograph by Pach, New York. 
building now being constructed on the The work of lifting this stately edifice 
a) L wal e 
site of what is to be one of the world’s was begun thirteen years ago, and may 
greatest monuments to Christianity. continue into the middle of the present 
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century. For four or five years the huge 
central piers of masonry have stood, 
bare, gaunt, and unfinished, upon the 
ridge that overlooks the northern part of 
the metropolis. There was a long delay 
in procuring the great granite pillars for 
the choir. Only at a cost of twenty-five 
thousand dollars for each column were 
they finally obtained 
from quarries at Vinal 
Haven, Maine; and 
there was further diffi- 
culty in preparing the 
apparatus: for their 
erection. It was found 
necessary to bring a 
special ship-load of 
huge pine-trunks from 
Oregon, by way of 
Cape Horn, in order to 
make a derrick tall 
and strong enough to 
lift them into place. 
Add to the original 
cost of each pillar five 
thousand dollars for 
transportation, and 
about a quarter of a 
million dollars is rep- 
resented in this double 
row of, lofty granite 
sentinels. 

The total cost of the 
cathedral will probably 
be at least twenty mil- 
lions of dollars. It 
may give the reader 
some idea of the size 
of the building to know that the famous 
cathedral at Cologne is smaller, while 
Nétre Dame is but two thirds as large. In 
every respect the church that will sonre 
day stand completed on the heights of 
Morningside is a marvelous creation, 
beautiful in its interior and stately in 
its lines. 

The Belmont Memorial Chapel, which 
is now almost finished, and which appears 
in the view of the cathedral on pages 872 
and 873, shows the general style and 
coloring of the outer walls. This will be 
the easternmost extension of the build- 
ing, occupying the center of a great 
semicircular chevet of seven chapels. 


Funston Gets His Reward. 


By command of the President, Briga- 
dier-General Funston, who captured 
Aguinaldo, commanded the party that en- 
tered Calumpit after swimming the Bag- 
bag River, and otherwise distinguished 
himself in the Philippines, has been 


SEATED AS A 
NATIONAL 





MRS. J. B. WEST, OF IDAHO, THE FIRST 
WOMAN IN AMERICAN POLITICS TO BE 


DELEGATE TO A 
CONVENTION, 
From a photograph. 


transferred from the Department of the 
Columbia to command the Department 
of the East, with headquarters at Gover- 
nor’s Island. This department has been 
vacant ever since the new arnry divisions 
were established, having been under the 
charge of Major-General Corbin, as part 
of his command, the Division of the 
Atlantic. It is gener- 
ally regarded as the 
most desirable of all 
the departments. 

Colonel Constant 
Williams, of the 
Twenty-Sixth I[n- 
fantry, has received 
the single star of a 
brigadier-general, and 
will sueceed Funston 
in the Department of 
the Columbia. These 
changes of station go 
into effeet on October 
1, when General Cor- 
bin will leave for the 
Philippines to take su- 
preme command there, 
Major-General Wade, 
now in charge of the 
archipelago, returning 
to the United States 
to exchange places 
with him. 

Brigadier - General 
Frederick Funston’s 
eareer has been one of 
the most interesting in 
the army records of this 
country. He is essentially a fighting man, 
born in Ohio thirty-nine years ago, reared 
in Kansas, and since he eame to manhood 
a seeker after adventure in the wildest 
places of the world. He fought with the 
Cuban insurgents against the Spaniards, 
and when the United States espoused the 
cause of the islanders he got into the war 
as a colonel of Kansas volunteers. Or- 
dered to the Philippines, he performed 
the daring feats that drew him to the at- 
tention-of President McKinley and gave 
him the good will of President Roosevelt, 
who commissioned him a brigadier in the 
regular service. He is the youngest man 
on the list of generals, and in due course 
of promotion he will one day rise to the 
head of the army. 


A Woman in Politics, 
When the Republican delegates from 
the State of Idaho arrived in Chicago 
for the recent national convention, a 
businesslike, forceful little woman 
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stepped off the train with her masculine 
colleagues. With some well defined 
ideas on government in her head, and a 
generous supply of convention clothes in 
her trunk, she made herself comfortable 
pending the announcement of the open- 






ect FIN TOE GEE 


ION 
TANGIER, MOROCCO, BY 
TO LIBERTY AFTER AMERICA AND ENGLAND THREATENED THE SULTAN 


PERDICARIS, CAPTURED 


WITH A DISPLAY 


Drawn by W. 


ing of the convention. When she filed 
into the hall and took her seat with the 
Idaho delegates, the oldest Republican 


war-horses within view turned about, 
ecraned their necks, and “wanted to 


know.” The cause for their query was 


Mrs. J. B. West, of Lewiston, Idaho, the 
first woman in the United States to re- 
ceive her credentials as a delegate to a 
national convention—a distinction that 
nrany of her sex failed to secure. 


WITH CROMWELL 
RAISULI THE 


OF GUNBOATS ON THE COAST OF 
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Mrs. West began her active interest in 
American politics in 1891, two years 
after her marriage to J. B. West, a 
Tennessee lawyer. The young couple 


moved into Idaho, where Mrs. West be- 
came 


identified with the woman’s suf- 


VARLEY 
BANDIT, AND 


SUBURBS OF 
RESTORED 


IN THE 
FINALLY 


MOROCCO, 


M. Berger, from a photograph. 


frage movement that has made such 
headway in that State. She became a 
factor to be reckoned with in municipal, 
State, and national politics, always faith- 
ful to the Republican party. 

Mrs. West is a graduate of the Grant 
Memorial University at Athens, Tennes- 
see. Even the professional party spell- 
binders admit that she is a vigorous and 
skilful speaker and campaigner for any 
cause or candidate that may have the 
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MRS. ANDREW CARNEGIE, WIFE OF THE GREAT LIBRARY-GIVING SCOTSMAN WHO MADE HIS @ 
MILLIONS IN AMERICAN STEEL AND IRON, ii 
From a photograph by Barnett, London i! 
| 
good fortune to enlist her influence and known as Raisuli, with one hundred of a 
approval, his adherents, surrounded the residence § 
ee of Ion Perdicaris, seized him and his ‘ 

' ; step-son, Cromwell Varley, and dashed 

The Release of Perdicaris. 


off into the fastnesses of the mountains. 
On the night of May 18, in the suburbs Both of the captured gentlemen wore 
of Tangier, Morocco, a tribal chief, evening dress; but before departing for 
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the hills Raisuli, having respect for old 
age, permitted Mr. Perdicaris to don an 
overcoat. Mr. Varley, it seems went as 
he was. 

The object of this raid on the peace 
and quiet of the Tangier suburbanites 


MAGAZINE. 


American and British governments re- 
spectively, of which they were loyal sub- 
jects. Diplomatic notes were uttered by 
various diplomatic persons, and the 
waters around Morocco began to boil with 
the rush of despatech-boats. The Sultan’s 





























REAR-ADMIRAL WILLIAM KNICKERBOCKER VAN REYPEN, WHO SUCCEEDS CLARA 
BARTON AS PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS SOCIETY. 


From a photograph by Clinedinst, Washington. 


was, first of all, to show in what con- 
tempt Raisuli held the local basha, the 
Sultan’s representative, against whom he 
had long nursed a_ grievance. The 
brigand chief demanded, as ransom for 
his prisoners, the release of his tribesmen 
imprisoned at Tangier and elsewhere; 
the dismissal of the basha, and the pay- 
ment by the family of the basha of some 
seventy thousand dollars; the freedom 
of Raisuli’s district from taxation— 
which meant complete independence of 
the Sultan’s control—and a full pardon 
for the kidnappers. 

In the mean time Messrs. Perdicaris 
and Varley were being considered by the 


troops noisily prepared to go forth and 
destroy Raisuli, but the bold brigand, al- 
ways accompanied by Messrs. Perdicaris 
and Varley, moved a few notches higher 
in the hills and hurled back defiance. 

It was then that John Hay, Secretary 
of State of the United States penned the 
following cablegram to his majesty the 
Sultan of Morocco: 


“We want Perdicaris alive or Raisuli dead.” 


The effect was electrical. Raisuli 
came down from the hills, spent three 
hours in exchanging compliments with 
the representatives of the Sultan, got his 
money and concessions, delivered Messrs. 
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Perdicaris and Varley, a little thinner, 
but pleased to be alive and at liberty, 
and scuttled away to his headquarters, 
where he gave thanks to Allah and went 
to sleep on his sheepskin. 





Andrew Carnegie’s Adviser. 


Wuenever the laird of Skibo makes up 
his mind to give away a library, he asks 
Mrs. Carnegie what she thinks about it. 
If Mrs. Carnegie disapproves, the laird 
changes his mind. Those who know the 
great Scottish ironmaster are prone to 
forget that a great proportion of his 
charities and much of his life is swayed 
by the will of the demure little woman 
who before her marriage to the foremost 
of the living captains of industry was 
Miss Louise Whitfield of New York. The 
wedding occurred in 1887, when Mr. 
Carnegie was much less famous than he 
has since become. 

The Carnegies have but one child, 
little Margaret, who will be a great heir- 
ess in spite of all the millions that her 
father has given away. They have twice 
entertained the King of England at 
Skibo, but both in Scotland and in New 
York it is true that they prefer to avoid 
society in the ordinary sense of the word, 
and devote most of their time to their 
intimate friends and those strangers who 
are honestly concerned in the philan- 
thropic schemes to which Andrew Car- 
negie is devoting the evening of his life 
in an industrious but only partially suc- 
cessful effort to “die poor,” as he has so 
captivatingly remarked. 





The Reappearance of Galliffet. 


FRANCE is again being entertained by 
General the Marquis Gaston Alexandre 
Auguste Galliffet, the dashing soldier 
whose last conspicuous public appearance 
was as minister of war five years ago, at 
the time of the famous retrial of the 
Dreyfus case. The general just at pres- 
ent is turning his batteries upon the 
press of Paris, with which he has long 
quarreled. He sums the situation up as 
follows: 

“We live in an age of scoundrels, and 
the press is their Barnum.” 

The general is seventy-five, and still 
terrible. Fifty years ago he was at the 
siege of Sebastopol, and in the Italian 
campaign of 1859 he was wounded four 
times. At Puebla, in Mexico, four years 
later, a portion of his stomach was shot 
away, and he has since slept upright in a 
chair. But no physical disability could 
keep him at home so long as a horse 

6M 


could carry him to the front. He saw 
much guerrilla fighting with the recalci- 
trant Arabs of Algeria, and in the “ ter- 
rible year ” of 1870 he had to surrender 
with Louis Napoleon’s beaten army at 
Sedan. In victory or in defeat, he has al- 
ways been a fighter without fear and 
without reproach. 





Clara Barton’s Successor. 


Rear-ADMIRAL WILLIAM KNICKERBOCKER 
Van REyYPEN, recently chosen as president 
of the American National Red Cross So- 
ciety—succeeding Clara Barton, who 
had held the position since the society’s 
organization in 1881—has long been 
identified with the work of mercy in time 
of war. He was the American delegate 
to the international Red Cross confer- 
ence in St. Petersburg two years ago. 

Admiral Van Reypen served in the 
United States navy for forty years in 
various official grades. He was surgeon- 
general from 1897 to the time of his 
retirement in 1902. Among his achieve- 
mrents in the name of humanity is the 
ambulance ship Solace, which he designed, 
fitted out, and brought to a high state of 
perfection. It was the first experiment of 
the kind ever attempted, and it set a stan- 
dard that has since been approved by the 
navies of the world. 


The Head of the English Church. 


SELpom does America welcome a more 
distinguished visitor than the Most Rev. 
Randall Thomas Davidson, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who will probably be in the 
United States when this reaches the 
reader. Never before has an English 
archbishop set foot in the land where 
there exists a great and influential com- 
munion that traces its origin to the 
church of which Dr. Davidson is the head, 
and that is practically one with it in 
faith, ritual, and practise. 

Archbishop Davidson is a typical rep- 
resentative of the traditions of the es- 
tablished church of England. He was 
secretary to two of the most eminent of 
the recent Archbishops of Canterbury, 
Tait and Benson, and he married a 
daughter of the former. When Dr. Ben- 
son died, the place was offered to Dr. 
Davidson, but he declined it on the 
ground of ill health, and took a less oner- 
ous post as chaplain to Queen Victoria. 
Later, however, having regained his 
strength, he was appointed Bishop of 
Winchester, from which see he was trans- 
lated to Canterbury when Archbishop 
Temple died, in 1903. 








THE ABBESS OF VLAYE.,’ 


BY STANLEY /J. WEYMAN, 


Author of “A Gentleman of France” and “Count Hannibal.” 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


WHEN Des Ageaux, Lieutenant-Governor of Périgord, is bidden by his master, King Henry IV of 
France, to put down the peasant uprising in and around Vlaye, he seeks aid from the Duke of Joyeuse, 
who is under some obligations to him. In a moment of pique the duke declines to help him, then thinks 
better of it, and in his characteristically reckless way sets out alone after Des Ageaux, who has gone to 
the scene of the uprising to look over the ground. The peasants, known as Crocans, have been driven to 
revolt through the cruelty and exactions of M. de Vlaye, a soldier of fortune, who is betrothed to the 
Abbess of Vlaye, Odette de Villeneuve, daughter of the Vicomte de Villeneuve, an impoverished old noble- 
man who is living in seclusion with his hump-backed son, Roger, and his younger daughter, Bonne, both of 
whom he despises and derides. His other son, Charles, has been driven from home by the old man’s taunts, 
and has joined the Crocans. While seeking Des Ageaux, the Duke of Joyeuse stops at the Villeneuve 
chateau, where he finds some of Vlaye’s men in possession, guarding the young Countess of Rochechouart, 
whom their master privately intends to compel to marry him, thinking thereby to better his fortunes. 
Not suspecting the duke’s identity, Vlaye’s troopers are impertinent to him, whereupon he kills their leader 
in a duel and is himself grievously wounded. The other soldiers recognize him when they remove the 
mask he wears, and after giving him every attention, send word to Vlaye. Before the latter can arrive, 
however, Des Ageaux appears on the scene with a small band of followers, and, becoming cognizant of the 
true state of affairs, overpowers Vlaye’s men, and with the duke, the countess, and the Villeneuves, seeks 
safety in flight. He escorts them to the Crocan encampment, depending upon his mastery of the half- 
savage peasants to keep the upper hand. 

The abbess, planning to help Vlaye—her betrothed husband—volunteers to care for the Duke of 
Joyeuse, who thinks her only a simple nun. Des Ageaux has a hot argument with the peasants, over the 
disposal of a prisoner, a captured trooper of Vlaye’s, ending in his promise to have the man up for trial 
next day. Meanwhile the prisoner disappears, although the peasants do not know it. To add to the 
gravity of the situation, the Crocans demand hostages for the pledges Des Ageaux has made, and will not 
be satisfied with any other than himself and the little countess. Thinking it will be only a matter of three 
or four days until reinforcements reach him, Des Ageaux consents, to the strong dissatisfaction of the rest 
of his party. 





XV. men, M. de Joyeuse, by Wednesday. All 
will be well then; and I doubt not with 


A N hour later the lieutenant was with such support we can handle the Captain 


the duke in his quarters. 

“Tt is a question of four days, then?” 
Joyeuse said, as he painfully moved him- 
self on his litter. 

They had made him as comfortable as 
they could, screening the head of his 
couch, which was towards the hut door, 
with a screen of wattle. Against one 
wall, if wall that could be called which 
was of like make with the screen, ran a 
low bench of green turves, and on this 
Des Ageaux was seated. 

“Of four days—and nights,” the lieu- 
tenant made answer, masking a slight 
shiver. He was not thinking of his own 
position, but of the young countess; 
whose fears, and the courage with which 
she controlled them, were no secret to 
him. “To-day is Saturday. The coun- 
tess’ men should be here by Monday; your 





of Vlaye. But until then we run a double 
risk.” 

“Of Vlaye, of course.” 

“And of our own people, if anything 
should occur to exasperate them.” 

Joyeuse laughed recklessly. 

“Vogue la galére!” he cried. “The 
plot grows thicker. I came for adven- 
ture and I have it. Ah, man, if you had 
lived within the four walls of a convent!” 

Des Ageaux shook his head. He knew 
the wanton courage of the man, who, 
sick and helpless, found joy in the peril 
that surrounded them. But he was very 
far from sharing the feeling. The dan- 
gers that threatened the party lay very 
heavy on the man who was responsible 
for them all. The tremors of the young 
girl who must share his risk that eve- 
ning, the bitter reproaches of the abbess 
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and her father, even the confidence that 
Bonne’s eyes rather than her lips had 
avowed, all tormented him; so that it in- 
sulted his reason to see this man reveling 
in that which troubled him so sorely. 

“T fancy, my lord,” he said, a faint 
note of resentment in his tone, “that 
if you had had to face these rogues this 
morning, you had been less confident 
this evening.” 

“Were they so spiteful?” The duke 
raised himself on his elbow. “ Well, I say 
again you made a mistake. You should 
have run the spokesman through the 
throat! Ca! Sa!” He made a pass 
through the air. “And trust me, the 
rest of the knaves a 

“Might have left none of us alive to 
tell the tale!” the lieutenant retorted. 

“T don’t know that.” 

“ But I do know it!” Des Ageaux re- 
plied. “ And I must beg you, my lord, to 
be guided in this. I am more than grate- 
ful for the generous impulse which led 
you to repent your denial of aid; but I 
confess I had been more glad if you had 
brought a couple of hundred spears with 
you. As it is, the least imprudence may 
cost us more than our own lives, and you 
should know it!” 

“The least imprudence?” 

“ Certainly.” 

The duke laughed softly, at nothing 
that appeared. 

“So!” he said. “The least impru- 
dence might, might it? The least im- 
prudence!” And then, suddenly sobered, 
he fixed his eyes on the lieutenant. “ But 
what of letting your prisoner go, eh? 
What of that? Was not that an impru- 
dence, most wise Solomon?” 

“A very great one!” De Ageaux re- 
plied with a sigh. 

“What shall you do when to-morrow 
morning they claim his trial?” 

“What I can,” the lieutenant an- 
swered, frowning and sitting more 
erect. “See that the countess returns 
early to this side; where the Bat must 
make the best dispositions he can for 
your safety. Meanwhile, I shall be ma- 
king them see reason if I can.” 

“Lord,” the duke said with genuine 
gusto, “I wish I were in your place! ” 

“T wish you were,” Des Ageaux re- 
plied. “And still more that I had the 
rogue by the leg again.” 

“Do you?” 

“Do I?” the lieutenant repeated in 
astonishment. “I do indeed. The odds 
are they will maintain that we released 
him on purpose, and dearly we may pay 
for it!” 
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For a moment the duke, flat on his 
back, looked thoughtful. 

“Umph!” he said then. “ You think 
so? But you were always a croaker, 
Des Ageaux, and you are making the 
worst of it! Still—you would like to lay 
your hand on him, would you?” 

“T would indeed! ” 

The duke rose on his elbow. 

“Would you mind giving me—I am a 
little cold—that cloak?” he said. “No” 
—as Des Ageaux moved to do it—“ not 
that one under your hand; the small one. 
Thank you. I ig 

He could not finish. He was shaking 
with laughter, which he vainly tried to 
repress. Des Ageaux stared, offended. 

“What have I done to amuse you so 
much, my lord?” he asked coldly, as he 
rose. 

“Much and little,” the duke answered, 
still shaking. 

“ Much or little,” Des Ageaux retorted, 
“you will do yourself no good by laugh- 
ing so violently. If your wound, my lord, 
sets to bleeding again 4 

“Pray for the soul of Henry, Duke of 
Joyeuse, Count of Bouchage!” the duke 
replied lightly. 

Yet on the instant, and by a transition 
so abrupt as to sound incredible to men 
of these days, he composed his face, 
groped for his rosary, and began to say 
his offices. The suddenness of the 
change, the fervor of his manner, the 
earnestness of his voice, astonished the 
lieutenant intimately as he knew this 
strange man. Awhile he waited, then he 
rose and made for the door. 

But Joyeuse—not the duke of three 
minutes before, but Frére Ange of the 
Capuchin convent, stopped him with a 
movement of his eyes. 

“And why not,” said he, “to-day as 
well as to-morrow! No man need be 
afraid to die who prepares himself; the 
soldier above all, lieutenant, for the true 
secret of courage is to repent. Aye, to 
repent,” he continued in a voice sweet, 
wondrous, and thrilling, and with a look 
in his eyes strangely gentle and com- 
pelling. “Friend, are you prepared? 
Have you confessed lately? If not, kneel 
down! Kneel, man, and let us say a 
dozen Aves, and a couple of Paternos- 
ters! It will be no time wasted,” he con- 
tinued anxiously. “No man has sinned 
more than I have, yet I face death like 
one in a thousand! And why? Why, 
man? Because it is not I, but 7 

But there are things too high for the 
level of our narrative. The character 
of this man was so abnormal, he played 
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his alternate réles with so much enthu- 
siasm, that without such a passing 
glimpse of his rarer sidé—that side 
which led him, in the intervals of wild 
revelry, to dying beds and sick men’s 
couches—but one half of him could be 
understood. Not that he was alone in the 
possession of this strange trait. It was a 
characteristic of the age to combine the 
most flagrant sins with the strictest ob- 
servances; and a few, like M. de Joyeuse, 
added to both a real, if intermittent, and 
perhaps hysterical, repentance. 

On this occasion it was not long before 
he showed his other face. The abbess, 
after waiting outside and fretting much 
—for she had returned to the purpose 
momentarily abandoned, and the length 
-of the interview alarmed her—won en- 
trance at last. She exchanged a cold 
greeting with the departing lieutenant, 
and took his place, book in hand, on the 
green bench. . 

For a while there was silence between 
them. She had so far played her part 
successfully. The duke knew not whether 
to call her saint or woman; and that he 
might remain in that doubt she left it 
to him to speak. At the same time she 
left it to him to look; for she knew that 
bending thus at her devotions she ap- 
peared most striking to his jaded senses. 
And he, for a time, was mute also; so 
much he gave to the scene just ended. 

It is possible that the silence was pro- 
longed by the opportunity of consider- 
ing her at leisure which she was careful 
to afford him. He was still weak, the 
better side of him was still uppermost; 
and handsome as she was, he saw her 
through a medium of his own, in a halo 
of meekness and goodness and purity. 
Thus viewed, she fell in with his higher 
mood, was a part of it, prolonged it. A 
time would come, would most certainly 
come, when one of the wildest libertines 
of his day would see her otherwise, and 
in the woman forget the saint. But it 
had not yet come. And the abbess with 
her pure, cold profile bent over her book, 
and with her thoughts apparently in 
heaven she knew also that her time had 
not yet come. 

Though her face betrayed nothing, she 
was still in an angry mood. She-had 
gained nothing by the altercation with 
Des Ageaux; and though the simplicity 
which he had betrayed in his dealings 
with the peasants excited her boundless 
contempt—he to pit himself against M. 
de Vlaye!—the peril which it brought 
upon all heightened that contempt to 
anger. If the peril had been his only, 


or had included none but the countess, 
if it had threatened those only whom she 
could so well spare, and towards whose 
undoing her brain was hour by hour 
busy, then indeed she could have borne 
it well, and gaily. But the case was 
otherwise. 

She regretted that she had not bowed 
to her first impulse in the chapel and 
called to M. de Vlaye, and gone to him 
—aye, gone to him empty-handed as she 
was, without the triumph of which she 
had dreamed. For the jeopardy in which 
she and all her family now stood put her 
in a dilemma. If the lieutenant kept 
faith with the peasants, and all went 
well, it would go ill with her lover. If, 
on the contrary, M. des Ageaux failed 
to restrain the peasants, it might go ill 
with herself. 

It came always to this—she must win 
over the duke. With his hundred and 
fifty horse due to arrive on the Wednes- 
day, added to the larger support which 
he could summon if it were necessary, 
and his favor at court, he was by far the 
most formidable of the allies against 
Vlaye. Detach him, and the lieutenant 
with his handful of riders, backed though 
he might be by the countess’ men, and the 
peasant rout might fail—nay, would be 
very likely to fail. It came back, then, 
always to this—she must win the duke. 

As she pondered, with her eyes on her 
book, as she confronted again and anew 
this resolution, the noises of the camp, 
the Bat’s sharp word of command—for 
he had fallen imperturbably to drilling, 
as if that were the one thing necessary 
—the vicomte’s querulous voice, and the 
more distant babel of the peasants’ 
quarter, added weight to her thoughts. 
And then on a sudden an alien sound 
broke the current. The man lying beside 
her laughed. 

She glanced at him, startled for the 
moment out of her réle. The duke was 
shaking with laughter. Their eyes met, 
and confused, not understanding, she 
rose. 

“My lord,” she said, half offended, 
“what is it? What——” 

“A rare joke,” he answered. “I was 
loath to interrupt your thoughts, fair 
sister, but ” He fell to laughing 
again. 

“You will injure yourself, my lord,” 
she said, chiding him, “if you laugh so 
violently.” 
ab, Oh, but——” The litter shook under 

im. 

“ At least,” she said, with a look more 

tender and less saintly than she had yet 
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permitted herself, “you will tell me 
what it is! What——” 

“ Raise that—the cloak!” he said. He 
pointed with his hand. “Remove it, I 
mean, and you will see! ” 

She obeyed, and recoiled with a low 
ery, the cloak in her hand. 

“ Mon dieu!” she cried in a low voice, 
with the color gone from her cheeks. 
“ Who—who is he?” 

The man her act had revealed rose 
from his hiding-place, his face whiter 
than hers, his haggard, shifty eyes be- 
traying his terror. 

“My lord,’ he cried, “you will not 
betray me? My lord, you passed your 
word pe 

“Pah, coward, be silent!” the duke 
answered. He turned to the abbess, his 
eyes dancing. “Do you know him?” he 
asked. 

“He is M. de Vlaye’s man,” she said. 
“The prisoner! ” 

She was pale, and frowned, her hands 
pressed to her breast. 

“ Whom they are so anxious to hang!” 
the duke replied, chuckling. “ And whom 
Des Ageaux is so anxious to have under 
his hand! Ha, ha! Those were his 
words! Under his hand! When he 
touched the cloak I thought I should 
have died. And you, rascal, what did you 
think? You thought you were going to 
die, I'll be sworn!” 

“ My lord, my lord!” the man faltered, 
holding out imploring hands. 

“ Aye, I'll wager you did!” Joyeuse re- 
plied. “ Wished you had let me confess 
you then, I’ll be sworn! He’d not have it, 
good sister, when I offered it, because it 
was too like the end—the rope and the 
tree!” 

“My lord! My lord!” Fear had 
driven all but those two words from the 
man’s mouth. 

And certainly, if man ever had ground 
for fear, he had. In that hut of wattle 
open to the sky, open in a dozen places to 
the curious eye, he had heard the voices, 
the cries, the threats, of his pursuers. 
The first that entered must see him, even 
if this mad lord, who played with his life 
as lightly as he had in the beginning 
shielded it, did not summon them to take 
him. Verily, as he stood, the cloak 
plucked from him, every opening in the 
hut’s woven walls an eye, he tasted the 
bitterness of death. And in the amused 
face of his protector, in the girl’s cold, 
frowning gaze, what of sympathy, of 
feeling, of pity! Not a jot!. Not a sign! 
To the one a jest, to the other a peril, 
he was to neither akin. 





So, at least, it seemed; but a few sec- 
onds saw a change. The abbess, in the 
first flush of amazement, had come dan- 
gerously near to forgetting her rile. 
Under other circumstances the trem- 
bling wretch before her might have 
claimed and gained her sympathy, for he 
was one of Vlaye’s men; at any rate; his 
punishment by Des Ageaux would have 
added one more to the list of the lieu- 
tenant’s offenses. But as it was, she saw 
in him only a root, as long as he lay hid- 
den, of utmost peril to all her party; a 
thing to be cast instantly to the wolves, 
if she and those who rode in the chariot 
with her were to escape. Her first feel- 
ing, therefore—and her face must have 
betrayed it had the duke looked at her at 
the first—had been one of fierce repul- 
sion; her natural impulse, the impulse 
to call for help and give the man up. 

But in time, with a shock of the mind 
that turned her hot, she remembered. 
The duke was not one to see‘his will, 
or his whims, thwarted lightly. And she, 
the saint, whose book of offices still lay 
where it had fallen at her feet, she to 
lend herself to harshness! Hurriedly she 
forced words to her lips, and did what 
she could to match her face to their 
meaning. 

“My lord, blessed are the merciful,” 
she murmured. “ You who ”—her words 
stuck a little—“have been spared so 
lately, should be mercy itself.” 

“ Aye, you are a saint!” the duke said 
slowly; and he looked at her, his lips still 
smiling, but his eyes grave. 

He knew—was ever Frenchman who 
did not know?’—the value of his own 
courage. He knew that to act as a mere 
whim led him to act was not in many, 
where life was a question; and to see a 
woman rise thus to his level, aye, and 
rise in a moment and unasked, touched 
him with a new and ardent admiration. 
His eyes, as he looked, grew tender. 

“You, too, will protect him?” he said. 

“Who am I that I should do other- 
wise?” she answered. 

She spoke the words so well, she 
seemed to him an angel, and to the 
man 

The man fell at her feet, seized the 
hem of her robe, kissed it, clung to it, 
sobbed broken words of thanks on it, 
gave way to transports of gratitude. To 
him, too, she was an angel. 

“T ean still give him up if I think 
better of it,” she reflected meanwhile. 

The duke watched her with moist eyes, 
finding that holy, in her case, which in 
his own had been but a jest, the freak 
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of a man in love with danger, and proud 
of seeking it by every road. 

“ Now, man, to your cloak!” he said 
presently. “And you, sister,” he con- 
tinued, willing to hear the wards again, 
“you are sure you are not afraid? sg 

“T am no more afraid,” she replied 
modestly, with downcast eyes and hands 
crossed upon her breast, “than I was 
when I stayed alone with you by the 
river, my lord, There was no other who 
could stay.” 

“ Say, instead, who dared to stay.” 

“There is no one else now, who can 
shelter him.” 

“ Mon dieu!” he whispered. 

He followed her with his eyes after 
that, all his impressions confirmed; and 
as it was rare in those days to find the 
good also the beautiful, the imprint made 
on him was deep. She thrilled him as no 
woman had thrilled him since the days 
of his boyhood and his first gallantries. 
His feeling for her elevated him, puri- 
fied him. As he watched her moving to 
and fro in his service, an inexpressible 
content stole over him. Once when she 
bent to his couch to do him some office, 
he contrived to touch her hand with his. 
So might an anchorite have touched the 
wood of the true Cross—so reverent, so 
humble, so full of adoration and worship 
was the touch. 

But it was the first step, that touch, 
and she knew it. She went back to her 
bench, and, veiling her eyes with her 
long lashes that he might not read the 
triumph that shone in them, fell again 
to her devotions. 

There was content in her breast. A 
little more, a little while, and she would 
have him at her beck, she would have him 
on his knees; and then it should not be 
long before his alliance with Des Ageaux 
was broken, and his lances sent home! 
Not long! But meanwhile time pressed. 
There was the trouble; time pressed, yet 
she dared not be hasty. He was no sim- 
ple boy, and one false move might open 
his eyes. He might see that she was no 
angel, but of the same clay as those of 
whom he had had experience all his life. 


As she pondered, the near prospect of — 


suecess set the possibility of failure, 
through some accident, through some 
mischance, in a more terrible aspect. 
She hated the trembling fugitive cow- 
ering in his hiding-place behind the 
duke’s bed; she wished he were in the 
hands of Des Ageaux again. The danger 
of a mutiny on his account, a danger 
that chilled her despite her courage, 
would then be at an end. 
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True, such a mutiny menaced the lieu- 
tenant in the first place and the countess 
in the second; and she could spare them. 
But she could not be sure that it would 
go no farther. She could not be sure 
that its burning breath would not lap all 
in the camp. Had she been sure—that 
had been another matter; and behold, as 
she thought of this, from some cell of the 
brain leaped, full-grown, a plan wicked 
enough, cruel enough, to shock even her, 
but very clever if it could be safely exe- 
cuted! 

She had little doubt that Des Ageaux 
would overcome the difficulty of the 
morning and succeed in persuading the 
peasants that he had no part in the es- 
cape of the prisoner. If he so succeeded, 
what would happen if it leaked out later 
that the prisoner had been hidden all the 
time in the lieutenant’s hut? Particu- 
larly if it leaked out at a time when the 
lieutenant and the countess lay in the 
peasants’ power, in the peasants’ camp— 
and for choice after the arrival’ of the 
first batch of spears had secured the rest 
of the party from danger? What would 
happen to Des Ageaux. and the countess 
in that event ? 

It was a black thought. The beautiful 
face, bent over the book of offices, grew 
perceptibly harder. But what better fate 
did they deserve who took on themselves 
to mar and meddle? Who incited her 
very brothers, clownish hobbledehoys, 
and her mawkish sister, to rise up 
against her and against him? If fault 
there was, the fault lay with those who 
threw down the glove. The lieutenant 
was come for naught else but her lover’s 
destruction; and if he fell into the pit 
that he digged for another, he could 
blame himself only. As for the girl, the 
white-faced, puling child, whose help M. 
de Vlaye’s enemies were driving him to 
seek—for no other motive would the ab- 
bess acknowledge—if she with her eas- 
tles and her wealth, her lands and horse 
and foot, could not protect herself, the 
issue was her affair! Of a surety it was 
not her rival’s! 

The abbess’ breath came a little quickly, 
a fine dew stood on her white forehead. 
The duke, watching her, wondered in an 
enthusiasm of piety what prayer it was 
that so stirred that angelic breast, what 
aspirations for the good of her sinning 
and suffering fellows swelled that saintly 
bosom. A vision of ascetic life with her, 
of holy books read page by page in her 
company, of the good and the noble pur- 
sued under cloistered yews with her, of 
an order such as the modern church had 
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never seen, wrapped him for a few bliss- 
ful minutes from the cold, lower world 
of sense. 


XVI. 


THE abbess was not present that eve- 
ning when the. hostages transferred 
themselves to the peasants’ side of the 
camp. Had she witnessed the scene she 
had found grave matter for thought. 
Hard as he had struggled against the 
surrender, the lieutenant struggled al- 
most as hard, now it was inevitable, to 
put a good face on it, and to treat it as a 
form devoid of importance. But his easy 
word and laugh, and casual orders, fell 
flat in face of a crowd so watchful and 
so ominously silent that it was useless to 
pretend that the step was no more than 
a change from a hut in this part to a 
hut in that. 

He-~who knew that he must, in the 
morning, face the men and deny them 
their prisoner, understood this only too 
well. But the downcast faces of his 
troopers, and the furtive glances of the 
vicomte’s party, were evidence that they 
also recognized it; nor did the peasants, 
who fell in beside the two when they 
started, and accompanied them in an 
ever-growing mob, seem unaware of the 
fact. The movement was their triumph; 
a sign of victory to the dullest as he ran 
and stared, and ran again. 

Some, indeed, there were who stood 
aloof and eyed what went forward with 
disfavor; but two of the vicomte’s party, 
who saw among these the men whom the 
lieutenant had denounced in the morn- 
ing—the tall, light-eyed fanatic, and the 
dwarf—held this the worst sign of all. 
Had it lain in their power, they would 
even at that late hour have striven to 
call back their friends. 

Those two were Roger and his younger 
sister. With what feelings they saw Des 
Ageaux and the young countess ride 
away together-to share a solitude full of 
danger and of alarm, may be more easily 
imagined than described. But this is cer- 
tain; whatever pangs of jealousy gnawed 
at Bonne’s heart or reddened her broth- 
er’s cheek, neither forgot the bargain 
they had made on the hillside, or wished 
their rival aught but a safe deliverance. 

As it was, could the one or the other, 
by the lifting of a finger, have injured 
the person who stood in their way, they 
had not lifted it or desired to lift it. But 
to be in her place! To be in his place! 
To share that solitude and that peril! 
To know that round them lay half a 





thousand savages, ready at the first sign 
of treachery to take their lives, and yet 
to know that to the other it was bliss to 
be there—this, to the two who remained 
in the vicomte’s huts and gave their 
fancy rein, seemed happiness. Yet were 
they sorely anxious; anxious in view of 
the abiding risk of such a situation, more 
anxious in view of the crisis that must 
come when the peasants learned that the 
prisoner had escaped. Nevertheless, they 

did not talk of this, even to each other. 

If Roger kept vigil that night, his 
sister did not know it. And if Bonne, 
whose secret was her own, started and 
trembled at every sound—and such a 
camp as that bred many a sound, and 
some alarming ones—she told no one. 
But when the first gray light fell thin 
on the basin in the hills, disclosing here 
the shapeless mass of a hut, and there 
only the dark background of the encir- 
cling ridge, her pale face, as she peered 
from her lodging, confronted Roger’s as 
he paced the turf outside. The same 
thought, the same fear, was in the mind 
of brother and sister, and had been since 
earliest cockcrow; and for Roger’s part 
he was not slow to confess it. 

Presently they found that there was 
another whom care kept waking. A mo- 
ment, and the Bat’s lank form loomed 
through the mist. He found the two 
standing side by side; and the old sol- 
dier’s heart warmed to them. He nodded 
his comprehension. 

“The risk will not be yet awhile,” he 
said. “ He will send the lady back before 
he tells them. I doubt ”—he shrugged 
his shoulders with a glance at Bonne— 
“if she has had a bed of roses this 
night.” 

Bonne ‘sighed involuntarily. 

“ At what hour do you think she will 
be back?” Roger asked. 

“ My orders are to send six riders for 
her half an hour after sunrise.” 

“A little earlier were no _ worse,” 
Roger returned, his face flushing slightly 
as he made the suggeston. 

« “Nor better,” the Bat replied dryly. 
“Orders are given to be obeyed, young 
sir.” 

“And the rest of your men?” Bonne 
asked timidly. “ They will go to support 
M. des Ageaux as soon as she arrives, I 
suppose ? ” 

The Bat read amiss the motive that 
underlay her words. 

“ Tlave no fear, mademoiselle,” he said. 
“We shall see to your safety. You know 
the lieutenant little if you think he will 
look to his own before he has insured 
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that of others. My lady the countess 
once back with us, not a man is to stir 
from here. And with the bank behind us, 
it will be hard if with a score of pikes 
we cannot push back the first attack of 
such a crew as this! ” 

“ But you do not mean,” Bonne cried, 
her eyes alight, “that you are going to 
leave M. des Ageaux alone—to face 
those savages?” 

“Those are my orders,” the Bat re- 
plied gently; for the girl’s face, scarlet 
with protest, negatived the idea of fear. 
“And where the lieutenant commands, 
mademoiselle, orders are made to be 
obeyed—and are obeyed. Moreover,” he 
continued seriously, “in this case they 
are common sense, since with a score of 
pikes something may be done, but with 
half a score here, and half a score there ” 
—shrugging his shoulders—“ nothing! 
Which no one knows better than my 
lord!” 

“ But ” 

“ The lieutenant allows no ‘ buts,’ ” the 
old soldier answered, smiling at her ea- 
gerness. “Were you with him, madem- 
oiselle—were you under his orders, I 
mean—you would soon learn that!” 

Poor Bonne was silenced. With a 
quivering lip she averted her face; and 
for a few moments no one spoke. 

“T wish M. de Joyeuse were on his 
feet,” the Bat said finally. “He is worth 
a dozen men in such a pinch as this! ” 

“The sun is up!” Roger proclaimed. 

“ Ah! ” 

“How will you know when half an 
hour is over?” 

The Bat raised his eyebrows. 

“T can guess it within two or three 
minutes,” he said. “ There is no hurry 
for a minute or two.” 

“No hurry?” Roger retorted. “But 
the countess—won’t she be in peril?” 

The Bat looked curiously at him. 

“For the matter of that,” he said, 
“we are all in peril; and may be in 
greater before the day is out. We must 
take the rough with the smooth, young 
sir. However—perhaps you would like 
to make one to fetch her?” 

Roger blushed. 

“T will go,” he said. 

“ Very good,” the old soldier answered. 

“T don’t know that it is against orders. 
For you, mademoiselle, I fear that I can- 
not satisfy you so easily. Were I to send 
you,” he continued with a sly smile, “to 
escort my lord back x 

“Qould you not go yourself?” Bonne 
interrupted, her race reflecting the 
brightest colors of Roger’s blush. 
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“T, indeed? mademoiselle, 
orders! Orders!” 

They did not reply. By this tinie the 
dense, gray mist, forerunner of heat, 
had risen and discovered the camp; 
which here and there stirred and awoke. 
The open ground about the rivulet, that 
formed a neutral space between the peas- 
ants’ hovels and the quarters assigned to 
the vicomte, still showed untenanted, 
though marred and poached by the tramr- 
pling of a thousand feet. But about the 
fringe of the huts which, low and mean as 
the shops of some oriental bazaar, clus- 
tered along the foot of the bank beyond, 
figures yawned and stretched, gazed up at 
the morning, or passed bending under 
infants, to fetch water. Everywhere a 
rising hum told of renewed life; and be- 
hind the vicomte’s quarters the brisk 
jingle of bits and stirrups announced 
that the troopers were saddling. 

In those days of filthy streets and 
founderous, sloughy roads, the great 
went ever on horseback, if it were but to 
a house two doors distant. To ride was 
a sign of rank, no matter how short the 
journey. Across the street, across the 
camp it was the same; and Bonne, as 
she watched Roger and the five troop- 
ers proceeding with three led horses 
across the open, saw nothing strange in 
the arrangement. 

But when some minutes had passed, 
and the little troop did not emerge again 
from the ruck of hovels which had swal- 
lowed them, Bonne began to quake. Be- 
fore her fears had time to take shape, 
however, they appeared, and the anxiety 
she still felt—for she knew that: Des 
Ageaux was not with them—gave way 
for a moment to a natural, if jealous, cu- 
riosity. How would she look, how would 
she carry herself, who had but this mo- 
ment parted from him, who had shared 
through the night his solitude and -his 
risk, his thoughts, perhaps, and his am- 
bitions? Would happiness or anxiety or 
triumph be uppermost in her face? 

She looked, she saw; her gaze left no 
shade of color, no tremor of eye or lip 


No, 


" unnoticed; and certainly for happiness 


or triumph she failed to find a trace of 
either in the countess’ face. The young 
girl, pale and depressed, drooped in her 
saddle, drooped still more when she stood 
on her feet. No blush, no smile betrayed 
remembered words or looks, caresses or 
promises; and if it was anxiety that 
clouded her, she showed it strangely. For 
when she had alighted from her horse 
she did not wait. Although, as her feet 
touched the ground, a murmur rose up 
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from the distant huts, she did not heed 
it; but, looking neither to right nor left, 
she hastened to her quarters. 

She seemed to be in trouble, and 
Bonne, melted, would have gone to her; 
but a sound stayed the girl’s steps at the 
very door. The murmur in the peasants’ 
quarter had risen to a louder note; and 
borne on this—as treble on bass—came 
to the ear the shrill screech that tells of 
fanaticism. Such a sound has terrors 
for the boldest; for, irrational itself, it 
deprives others also of reason. It 
gathers up all that is weak, all that is 
flighty, all that is cruel, even all that is 
cowardly, and hurls the whole, imbued 
with its own qualities, against whatever 
excites its rage. 

Bonne, who had never heard that note 
before, but who knew by intuition its 
danger, stood transfixed, staring with 
terrified eyes at the distant huts. She 
was picturing what one instant of time, 
one savage blow, one shot at hazard, 
might work under that bright morning 
sky! She saw Des Ageaux alone, hemmed 
in, surrounded by the ignorant crowd 
which the enthusiast was stirring to mad- 
ness! She saw their lowering brows, 
their cruel countenances, their small, 
fierce eyes under matted locks; and she 
looked trembling to the Bat, who, at a 
few paces from her, was also listening 
to the shrill, snarling voice. 

Had he sworn she had borne it better. 
But his compressed lips told of a more 
tense emotion; of fidelity strained to the 
uttermost. Even this iron man shook, 
then! Even he to whom his master’s ord- 
ers were ‘heaven’s first law felt anxiety! 
She could bear no more in silence. 

“Go!” she murmured. “Oh, go! 
Surely twenty'men mounted might ride 
through them! ” 

He did not look at her. 

“Orders!” he muttered 
“ Orders!” 

The perspiration stood on his brow. 
She saw that, and that his sinewy hands 
gripped nail to palm; and as the distant 
roar gathered volume, and the note of 
peril in it grew more acute, she spoke 
again. 

“Oh, go!” she cried, holding out her 
hands to him. “Go! Roger! Some one! 
Vill you let them tear him limb from 
limb?” 

“Orders! Orders” the Bat still mut- 
tered, and though his eye flickered an in- 
stant in the direction of the waiting 
troopers, he set his teeth. And then in 
a flash, in a second, the roar died down 
and was followed by silence! 
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Silence; no one moved, no one spoke. 
As if fascinated, every eye remained glued 
to the low, irregular line of huts that hid 
from sight the inner part of the peas- 
ants’ camp. What had happened, what 
was passing there? 

On the earthen rampart high overhead 
were men, Charles among them, who 
could see, and must know; but so taken 
up were the group below, from Bonne to 
the very troopers, in looking for what 
was to come, that no one diverted eye or 
thought to these men who knew. 

At this moment either the abrupt ces- 
sation of sound, or the subtle excitement 
in the air, drew the abbess from the 
duke’s hut; but no one noted her appear- 
ance, or the duke’s pale, eager face peer- 
ing over her shoulder. What had hap- 
pened? What had happened behind the 
line of hovels, under the bright morning 
sunshine that filled the camp and ren- 
dered only more grim the fear, the sus- 
pense, the tragedy that darkened all? 

Something more than a minute they 
spent in that absorbed gazing. Then a 
deep blush dyed Bonne’s cheeks. The 
Bat, who had not sworn, swore. The 
duke laughed softly. The troopers, if 
their officer had not raised his hand to 
check them, would have cheered. Des 
Ageaux had shown himself in one of the 
openings that pierced the peasants’ town. 
He was on horseback, giving directions, 
with gestures on this side and that. A 
score of naked urchins ran before him, 
gazing up at him; and a couple of men 
Me his bridle were taking orders from 

im. 

He was safe, he had conquered. And 
Bonne, uncertain what she had said in 
her anxiety, but certain that she had 
said too much, cast a shamed look at the 
Bat. Fortunately his eye was on the 
troopers; and it was not his look but her 
sister’s smile that drove the girl from 
the scene. She remembered the countess; 
what, in the solitude of her hut, might 
not the child be. suffering? Bonne ha- 
stened to her, with the less scruple as the 
two, it will be remembered, shared a hut. 

The impulse that moved her was 
wholly generous. Yet when her hasty en- 
trance surprised the young girl in the 
act of rising from her knees, into the 
embarrassment which momentarily 
checked her, there entered one gleam of 
triumph. While the other had prayed 
for her lover, she had acted! She had 
acted! 

The next moment she quelled the 
mean, ungenerous thought. The girl be- 
fore her looked so wan, so miserable, so 
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forlorn, that it was impossible to think 
of her hardly, or judge her strictly. 

“T am afraid that I+ scared you,” 
Bonne said, as she stooped and kissed 
her “But all is well, I bring you good 
news! He is safe! And you can see him 
if you look from the door of the hut!” 

She expected that the child would 
spring to the door, and feast her eyes on 
the happy assurance of his safety; but 
the young countess did not move. She 
stared at Bonne as if she had difficulty 
in taking in the meaning of her words, 

“Safe?” she stammered. “ Who 
safe?” 

“ Who?” Bonne ejaculated. 

The young girl passed her hand over 
her brow. 

“T am very sorry,” she replied humbly. 
“T did not understand. You said that 
some one was safe?” 

“MM. des Ageaux, of course! ” 

“ Of course! I—I am very glad.” 

“Glad?” Bonne repeated, with indig- 
nation she could not control. “Glad? 
Only that?” 

The girl, her lip trembling, her face 
working, cast a frightened look at her, 
and then, with a piteous gesture, as if 
she could no longer control herself, 
turned away and burst into tears. 

Bonne stared. What did it mean? Re- 
lief? Joy? The relaxation of nerves too 
tightly strained? No, none of these; yet 
she understood. She should have thought 
of it before. Was it likely, was it possible 
that. this child had yet conceived for 
Des Ageaux such an affection as casts 
out fear? It was not she, but he, who had 
to gain by the marriage, by the alliance; 
and prepared as she might be to look 
favorably on his suit, ready as she might 
be to give her heart, she had not yet 
given it. 

“You are overwrought!” Bonne said, 
to soothe her. “ You have been fright- 
ened.” 

“Frightened!” the girl replied 
through her sobs. “I shall die, if I have 
to go through it again! And I have to 
go through it, I must go through it; 
and I shall die! Oh, the night I have 
spent listening and waiting and “ 
She cowered away, with a stifled scream. 
“ What was that?” Her eyes were wild 
with terror. “ What was that?” she re- 
peated, seizing Bonne, and clinging to 
her. 

“Nothing! Nothing!” Bonne an- 
swered gently, seeing, whatever else 
might be, that the girl was thoroughly 
shaken and unnerved. “It was only a 
horse neighing.” 
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The countess controlled her sobs, but 
her scared eyes, her parted lips and 
white face, revealed the impression 
which the suspense of the night had 
made on one not bold by nature, and 
supported only by the pride of rank. 

“A horse neighing?” she repeated. 
“Was it that? Was it only that? I 
thought ”—she shook from head to foot 
—‘“if you knew what it was to hear them 
creeping and crawling, and rustling and 
whispering, every hour of the night! To 
fancy them coming, coming, and to sit 
up gasping! And then ,to lie down again 
and wait and wait expecting to feel their 
hands on your throat! Ah, I tell you”— 
she hid her face on Bonne’s shoulder and 
clung to her passionately—“ every minute 
was an hour and every hour a day! ” 

Bonne held the child to her full of pity. 

“But he was near you,” she ventured 
presently. “ Did not the fact that he was 
near a 

“ Who—M. des Ageaux?” 

“Yes. Did not that ”—Bonne spoke 
with averted eyes; she would know for 
certain now if the child loved him!—* did 
not that make you feel safer?” 

“One man!” The countess’ voice rang 
almost querulous. “ What could one man 
do? What could he have done if they 
had come? One man! _ Besides, they 
would have killed him first. I did not 
think of him. I thought of myself. Of 
my throat!” She clasped it with a sud- 
den movement of her two hands—it was 
white and very slender. “I thought of 
that, and the knife, and how it would 
feel—all night! All night, do you under- 
stand? And I could have screamed! I 
could have screamed every minute. I 
wonder I did not!” : 

Bonne saw that the countess had gone 
to the ordeal and passed through it in the 
face of a terror that would have turned 
brave men. And she felt no contempt 
for her. She saw indeed that the child 
did not love; for love, as Bonne’s maiden 
fancy painted it, was an all-powerful, 
impervious armour. She was sure that 
in the other’s place she would have 
known fear, but it would have been fear 
on his account, not on her own. She 
might have shuddered as she thought of 
the steel, but it would have been the steel 
at his breast. Whereas the countess— 
no, the countess did not love! 

“And I must go again! I must go 
again!” the child wailed presently, in the 
same abandonment of terror. “Oh, how 
shall I do it? How shall I do it?” 

The cry went to Bonne’s heart. 

“You shall not do it,” she said cheer- 
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fully. “If you feel about it like this, 
you shall not do it. It is not right nor 
fit!” 

“But I dare not refuse!” The child 
shook violently as she said it. “I dare 
not refuse. Afraid, and a Rochechouart! 
A Rochechouart, and a coward! No, I 
must die of fear there, or of shame here!” 

“Perhaps it may not be necessary,” 
Bonne murmured. 

“No? Why, even if my men come to- 
day, I must go! If they come to-day I 
must still go to-night; and lie trembling, 
and starting and dying a death at every 
sound! ” 

“But perhaps 

“Don’t! Don’t!” the countess cried, 
moving feverishly in her arms. “ And 
ah, God, I was cold a moment ago and 
now lam hot! So hot! Let me go.” 
Her parched lips and bright eyes told of 
the parching fever of fear that ran 
through her veins. But Bonne still held 
her. 

“Yet it may not be necessary,” she 
murmured. “Tell me, did you see him— 
M. des Ageaux—after you went from 
here last night?” 

“See him? No! He has his hut and 
Imine. I see no one! No one!” 

“ And he does not come to talk to you?” 

“Talk? No! Talk! You do not 
know what it is like! I am alone, I tell 
you, alone!” 

“Then if I were to take your place, he 
would not find it out?” 

The countess started violently—and 
then was still. 

“Take my place?” she echoed in a dif- 
ferent tone. “In their camp, do you 
mean?” 

“ Yes.” 

“But you would not,” the other re- 
torted. “You would not.” And then be- 
fore Bonne could answer, “ What do you 
mean? Do you mean anything?” she 
eried, trembling violently. “Do you 
mean you would go?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Tn my place?” 

“Yes, if you will let me,” Bonne re- 
plied, almost timidly. And she flushed a 
little, conscience telling her that it was 
not entirely, not quite entirely for the 
other’s sake that she was willing to do 
this. “If you will let me, I will go,” she 
continued. “I am bigger than you, but 
I can stoop, and in a riding-cloak and 
hood I think I could pass for you.” 

The countess shivered. The boon was 
so great, the gift so tremendous—ah, if 
she could accept it! But she was a 
Rochechouart. * What would men say’ if 
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they discovered that she had not gone— 
that she had let another take her place 
and run her risk? She pondered with 
parted lips. If it might be! 

“You are not fit to go,” Bonne con- 
tinued. “You will certainly faint or 
fall. You are ill now! 

“ But they will find out!” the countess 
wailed, hiding her face on Bonne’s shoul- 
der. “ They will find out!” 

“They will not find out,” Bonne re- 
plied firmly. “ And I—why should I not 
go? Youhave done one night. I will do 
one.” 

“Oh, if you would! But will you—not 
be afraid?” 

“T shall not be afraid, I am sure,” 
Bonne answered confidently. “ And no 
one need know, no one shall know. M. 
des Ageaux does not talk to you?” 

“No. But if it be found out, every- 
body—ah, I should die of shame! M. 
Roger, too, and everybody! ” 

“No one shall know,” Bonne answered 
stoutly. “No one! Besides, you have 
been once. It is not as if you had not 
been! ” 

And the child, with a vivid memory of 
the night upon her, jumped at that. 

“Then I shall go to-morrow night,” 
she said. “T shall go to-morrow night!” 

Bonne was clear that she was not fit to 
go again; but she let that be for the 
moment. 

“That shall be as you wish,” she an- 
swered comfortably. “We will talk 
about it to-morrow. For to-night it is 
settled. And now you must try if you 
cannot go to sleep. If you do not sleep, 
you will be ill.” 


XVII. 


To do or not to do? How many a one 
has turned the question in his mind; this 
one in the solitude of his locked room, 
seated with frowning face and eyes fixed 
on nothingness; that one amid the babble 
of voices and laughter, masking anxious 
thought under set smiles. How many a 
one has viewed the act she meditated this 
way and that, askance and across, in the 
hope of making the worse appear the bet- 
ter, and so doing her pleasure with a light 
heart. Others again, trampling the 
seruple under foot, have none the less 
hesitated, counting the cost, and striving 
to view dispassionately—with eyes which, 
the thing done, will never see it in that 
light again—how it will be with them 
afterwards, how much better outwardly, 
how much worse inwardly, and so to 
strike a balance for or against—to do or 
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not to do! And some with burning eyes, 
and minds unswervingly bent on the 
thing they desire, have yet felt hands 
pluck at them, and something—be it God 
or the last instinct of good—whispering 
them to pause—to pause, and not to do! 

The abbess pondered; and the duke, 
reclining in the opening of his hut from 
which the screen had been drawn back 
that he might enjoy the air and light, had 
no better or more accurate notion of her 
thoughts than the lieutenant’s dog sleep- 
ing a few paces away. The missal had 
fallen from her hands and lay in her lap. 
Her eyes, fixed on the green slope before 
her, betrayed naught that was not dove- 
like, while the profound stillness of her 
form, which permitted the duke to gaze 
at will, breathed only the peace of the 
cloister and the altar, the peace that no 
change of outward things can long dis- 
turb. Or so the duke fancied, and, eying 
her with secret rapture, felt himself up- 
lifted in her presence. He felt that here 
was a being congenial with his better self, 
and a beauty as far above the beauty to 
which he had been a slave all his life as 
his higher moods rose above his worst 
excesses. 

He had gained strength in the three 
days which had elapsed since his arrival 
in the camp. He could now sit up for 
a short time and even stand, though 
giddily and with precaution. Nor were 
these the only changes which the short 
interval had produced. The countess’ 
thirty spears were here; and directly their 
presence augmented the safety of the 
vicomte’s party. But indirectly and so 
far as it fed the peasants’ suspicions, it 
had a contrary effect. 

The Crocans submitted, indeed, to be 
drilled, sometimes by the Bat, sometimes 
by his master; and reasonable orders were 
not openly disobeyed. But the fear of 
treachery which a lifetime of ill-usage 
had instilled, was deepened by the pres- 
ence of the Rochechouart troopers. The 
slightest movements on des Ageaux’ 
part were scanned with jealousy. If he 
eonferred too long with the Villeneuves 
or the countess, men exchanged black 
looks or muttered in their beards. If he 
strayed a hundred paces down the valley. 
a score were at his heels. Nor were there 
wanting those who, moving secretly be- 
tween the camp and the savage horde 
upon the hill kept these apprised of their 
doubts and fears. 

To eyes that could see, the position was 
critical, even dangerous. Nor was it 
rendered more easy by a feat of M. de 
Vlaye’s men, who, reconnoitring up to the 
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gates on the evening when the countess’ 
men arrived, cut off a dozen peasants. 
The morning light discovered the bodies 
of six of these hanged on a tree below the 
Old Crocans’ station, and well within 
view from the ridge about the camp. 
That the disaster might not have oc- 
curred had des Ageaux been in his quar- 
ters, instead of being a virtual prisoner, 
went for nothing. He bore the blame; 
some even thought him privy to the 
matter. 

From that hour the gloom grew deeper. 
Everywhere, at all times, the more fanat- 
ical or the more suspicious drew together 
in corners; and while simpler clowns 
cursed low or muttered of treachery, 
darker spirits whispered devilish plans. 
Those who had their eyes open noted the 
more frequent presence of the Old Cro- 
cans, who wandered by twos and threes 
through the camp; and though these 
fawned and cringed when Des Ageaux’ 
eye fell on them, or hastened to withdraw 
themselves, they spat when his back was 
turned, and with stealthy gestures gave 
him to hideous deaths. 

In a word, fear, like a dark presence, 
lay upon the camp. To add to the pre- 
vailing irritation, the heat was great. 
The giant earth-wall which permitted the 
lieutenant to mature his plans and await 
his reinforcements, shut out the evening 
breezes. Noon grilled his men as in a 
frying-pan; all night the air was hot and 
heavy. The peasants sighed for the cool 
streams of Brantéme and the voices of 
the frogs. The troopers, accustomed to 
lord it and impatient of discomfort, were 
quick with word and hand, and prone to 
strike when a blow was as dangerous as 
a light behind a powder screen. Without 
was Vlaye, within was fear; while like 
ravens waiting for the carnage, the filthy 
horde of Old Croecans on the hill looked 
down from their erie. 

No one knew better than the abbess 
that the least thing might serve for a 
spark. And she pondered. Not for an 
hour since its birth had the plan she had 
imagined been out of her mind; and still 
—there was so much good in her, so 
much truth—she recoiled. The two 
whom she doomed, if she acted, were her 
enemies; and yet she hesitated. Her own 
safety, her father’s, her sister’s, the 
safety of all her party, those two ex- 
cepted, was secured in the main by the 
Rochechouart reinforcement. Only her 
enemies would perish—and perhaps the 
poor fool whose presence she must dis- 
close. And yet she could not make up 
her mind. To do or not to do? 
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It might suffice to detach Joyeuse. 
But the time was short, and the duke’s 
opinion of her high; and she shrank from 
risking it by a premature move. He had 
placed her on a pinnacle and worshipped 
her; if she descended from the pinnacle, 
he might worship no longer. Meantime, 
if she waited until his troopers rode in, 
and on their heels a second levy from 
Rochechouart, it might be too late to act, 
too late to detach him, too late to save 
Vlaye. To do or not to do? 

A dozen paces from her, old Solomon 
was pouring garrulous inventions into 
the ear of the countess’ steward; who, 
dull, faithful man, took all for granted, 
and gaped more widely at every lie. In- 
sensibly her mind began to follow and 
take in the sense of their words. 

“ Six on one tree?” Solomon was say- 
ing, in the contemptuous tone of one to 
whom Montfaueon was an every day 
affair. “’Tis nothing! You never saw 
the like at Rochechouart, say you? Per- 
haps not. Your lady is merciful.” 

“Three I have!” 

“ And who were they?” with a sniff of 
contempt. 

“ Cattle-stealers. At least, so it was 
said. But the wife of one came down 
next day and put it on another, and it 
was rumored they had suffered wrong- 
fully. But three they were.” 

“Three?” Solomon’s nose rose in 
scorn. “If you had seen the elm at 
Villeneuve in my lord’s father’s time! 
They were as acorns on an oak. Aye, 
they were! Fifteen in one forenoon.” 

“ God ha’ mercy on us!” 

“ And ten more when he had dined! ” 

“God ha’? merey on us!” Fulbert re- 
plied in stricken surprise. “And what 
had they done?” 

“Tone?” Solomon answered, shrug- 
ging his shoulders after a careless 
fashion. “Just displeased him. And 
why should he not?” he continued, bris- 
tling up. “ What worse could they do? 
Was he not lord of Villeneuve?” 

And she was making a scruple of two 
lives! Of two lives that stood in her 
path! Still, life was life. But what 


was that they were saying now? Hang 


Vlaye? Hang—the Captain of Vlaye? 

It was Solomon had the word; and this 
time the astonishment was on his side. 

“ What is that you say?” he repeated. 
“Hang M. de Vlaye?” 

“And why not?” the steward replied 
doggedly, his face red with passion, his 
dull intelligence sharpened by his lady’s 
wrongs. “ And why not?” 

Solomon was scandalized by the mere 


mention of it. Hang like any old clod or 
clown a man who had been a constant 
visitor at his master’s house! “Oh, but 
he—you don’t hang such as he!” he re- 
torted. “M.de Vlaye? Tut, tut! You 
are a fool!” 

“A:<foot? <Not I! 
him! ” 

“Tat, thE? 

“Wait until he speaks!” Fulbert re- 
plied mysteriously, nodding in the direc- 
tion of the lieutenant, who, standing at 
no great distance from the group, was 
watching a band of peasants at their 
drill. “When he speaks ’tis the king 
speaks. And when the king speaks; it is 
hang a man must, whoever he be! ” 

“Tut tut!” 

“Whoever he be!” Fulbert repeated 
with stolid obstinacy. “It is not for 
nothing,” he added, with a menacing 
gesture, “that a man stops the Countess 
of Rochechouart on the king’s road! 
No, no!” 

Not for nothing? No, and it is not for 
nothing, the abbess cried in her heart, 
that you threaten the man I love with 
the death of a dog! Dogs yourselves! 
Dogs! 

It was well that the duke was not look- 
ing at her at that moment, for her heay- 
ing bosom, her glowing eyes, and the rush 
of color to her face, all betrayed the force 
of her passion. Hang him? Hang her 
lover? So that was what they were say- 
ing, thinking, planning behind her back, 
wasit? That was the camp talk! That! 

She could have borne it better had the 
lieutenant proclaimed his aim aloud. It 
was the sedateness of his preparations, 
the slow stealth of his sap, the unswerv- 
ing calmness of his approaches, at which 
her soul revolted. The ceaseless drilling, 
the arming, the watch by day and night, 
all the life about her, every act, every 
thought—all, it seemed, had her lover’s 
ruin for their aim, his death for their 
end! A loathing, a horror seized her. 
She felt a net closing about her, a net 
that emmeshed her and fettered her, and 
threatened to hold her motionless and 
powerless while they worked their will on 
him before her eyes! 

But she could still break the net. . She 
could still act. Two lives? What were 
two lives, lives of his enemies, in com- 
parison with his life? At the thought a 
spring of savage passion welled up in her 
heart, and clouded her eyes. The die was 
cast. It remained only to do. To do! 

But softly; softly. As she rose, having 
as yet no formed plan of action, a last 
doubt stayed her. It was not a doubt of 


They will hang 
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his enemies’ intentions, but of their 
power to carry them out. He whose 
words had opened her eyes to their grim 


purpose was a dullard, almost an im- 


becile. He could be no judge of the 
means they possessed, or of their chances 
of success. The swarm of unkempt, ill- 
armed peasants, who disgusted her eyes; 
the troop of spears, who even now were no 
more than sufficed to secure the safety of 
her party—-what chance had they against 
M. de Vlaye and the four or five hundred 
men-at-arms who for years had lorded it 
over the marches of the province, and 
made their name the terror of a country- 
side? Surely a small chance, if it 
deserved the name of a chance at all. 
Surely she was permitting a shadow to 
frighten her when she feared the 
machinations of the enemies of Vlaye! 

“ Something,” the duke murmured gen- 
tly near her ear, “has interrupted the 
even current of your thoughts, mademoi- 
selle. What is it, I pray?” 

“ T feel the heat,” she answered, holding 
her hand to her brow, that behind its 
shelter she might recover her composure. 
“Do not you?” 

“Tt is like an oven,” he answered, 
“ within these earth-walls.” 

“ How I dislike them!” she cried, un- 
able to repress the spirit of irritation.” 

“Do you? Well, so do I,” he replied. 
“But, within them, it is nowhere cooler 
than here.” 

“T will put that to the proof, my lord,” 
she returned with a smile. 

And gliding from him, in spite of the 
effort he made to detain her, she crossed 
the grass to her father, and, sinking on 
the sward beside his stool, began to fan 
herself, 

The vicomte was in an ill-humor of 
some days’ standing; nor without reason. 
Dragged, will he nill he, from the house 
in which his whim had been law, he found 
himself not only without his comforts, 
but a cipher in the camp. Not once but 
three or four times he had let his judg- 
ment be known, and had looked to see it 
followed. He might have spoken to the 
winds. No one, not even his sons, though 
they listened respectfully, took heed of it, 
He saw himself exposed to dangers 
against which he was not allowed to 
guard himself; and to a catastrophe 
which he must await in inaction, while 
all that he possessed stood risked on a 
venture which for him had neither in- 
terest nor motive. 

In such a position a man of easier tem- 
per and less vanity might have been par- 
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doned if he complained. For the vicomte, 
fits of senile rage shook him two or three 
times a day. He learned what it was to 
be thwarted; and if he hated any one or 
anything more than the filthy peasants on 
whom his breeding taught him to look 
with loathing, it was the man with whose 
success his safety was bound up, the man 
who had forced him into this ignominious 
position. 

Of him the old noble could believe no 
good. When the abbess, after fanning 
herself in silence awhile, mentioned the 
arrival of the countess’ troopers, and 
asked her father if he thought that the 
lieutenant was now strong enough for 
his task, he derided the notion. 

“™M. de Vlaye will blow this rabble to 
the winds,” he said, with a contemptuous 
gesture. “We may grill here as long as 
we please, but the moment we show our- 
selves outside, pouf! It will be over! 
What can a handful of riders do against 
five hundred men as good as them- 
selves?” 

“But the peasants?” she suggested, 
willing to know the worst. “There are 
some hundreds of them.” 

“Food for steel!” he answered with 
the same contemptuous pantomime. 

“Then you think we were wrong to 
come here?” 

“T think, girl, that we were mad to 
come here. But not so mad,” he con- 
tinued spitefully, “as those who brought 
us! é 

“Yet Charles thinks that the Governor 
of Périgord will prevail.” 

“Charles had his own neck in the 
noose,” the vicomte growled; “and he 
was glad of company. Since Coutras it 
is the young that lead the old, and the 
issue you will see. Governor of Péri- 
gord? What has the Governor of Péri- 
gord, or any other governor, to do with 
canaille such as this?” 

Odette heaved a sigh of relief, and her 
face lightened. 

“It will be better so,” she said softly. 
“'M. de Vlaye knows, sir, that we had no 
desire to hurt him, and he will not 
reckon it against us.” 

The vicomte fidgeted on his stool. 

“T wish I could think so,” he answered 
with a groan. “Curse him! Who is 
more to blame? If he had left the 
countess alone, this would not have hap- 
pened. They are no better one than the 
other! But what isthis? Faugh!” And 
he spat on the ground, as a new move- 
ment became visible in the peasants’ 
camp. 


(To be continued.) 









































The Spider. 


HIS AST FIGHT IN THE RING, AND ANOTHER FIGHT LATER. 


BY LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE. 


I. 


HIS was to be his last fight—in the 
ring, at least. Of that the Spider 
felt sure, as he jumped over the ropes 
with a tawdry simulation of his one-time 
jauntiness. He was telling himself that 
he was a goner, a has-been. But he would 
fight this fight, anyhow; and after they 
had counted time on him—as they were 
bound to, he felt—he would quit it dead. 
His opponent, the Harlem Smasher, 
lingered in his dressing-room; he was 
in no haste to win. Impatiently the 
Spider moved about within the squared 
circle, feeling of the padded posts, test- 
ing with his feet the resiliency of the 
padded flooring—pawing it with some- 
thing in his manner suggestive of a vet- 
eran cavalry charger sniffing again the 
smell of powder. 

The air was humid and foul with the 
reek of cheap beer and the fumes of 
doubtful cigars. Some two hundred men 
were herded together in the narrow con- 
fines of Maguire’s secluded back room. 
They smoked, drank, spat ceaselessly, ex- 
changing rude persiflage and making 
wagers in subdued tones. The gas in the 
chandelier above the ring flared yellow 
* and smoky. 

A faint disgust stirred within the 
Spider; hardened as he was, the faded, 
blowsy atmosphere well-nigh sickened 
him. Since noon of yesterday no food 
had passed his lips save a handful of 
free lunch which he had appropriated as 
he made his way through Maguire’s 
crowded bar-room. 

He moistened his dry, cracked lips 
with the tip of his tongue, furtively 
glancing out over the flushed sea of up- 
turned faces; seeking a friendly eye, and 
finding none, in all that assemblage 
of calloused, indifferent, brutalized 
“sports.” Somehow, he had felt that the 
encouragement of a well-wisher’s pres- 
ence at the ringside would have heart- 
ened him to put up a stiffer fight, to give 
the Harlem Smasher a run for the 
money. But no; even his own second, 
puffing a cheap cigarette as he squatted 
upon a stool in the corner of the ring, a 
coarse towel over the arm that held the 


sponge, was betting against his prin- 
cipal. 

There was a stir at the door. The 
keeper opened it cautiously, to admit a 
party of three or four swells—young, 
careless men in evening dress, obviously 
something the worse for drink. The 
Spider looked them over anxiously, but 
they scarcely noticed him. Vaguely dis- 
heartened—if he could now be more so 
than before—he turned away, shading his 
red-rimmed eyes from the glare of the 
gasolier. He gulped convulsively. His 
last fight! 

Suddenly the crowd was electrified by 
the appearance of the Harlem Smasher 
himself, boyish, smiling, throwing a con- 
fident word over the serried heads to an 
admirer. The heart of the Spider sank 
as the other vaulted over the ropes, a 
laugh on his lips; they were cheering 
him—but softly, that the police might 
not hear. 

The Spider’s second abandoned his 
cigarette, and whispered a word or two 
of conventional encouragement to his 
principal. The Spider shook his head. 

“Naw,” he said; “ ye know I ain’t got 
no chanst. Yer money’s safe,” he added 
bitterly. 

Maguire rose from the midst of the 
crowd and announced in the stereotyped 
form the conditions of the match. The 
Spider listened listlessly to his mouthing 
of the familiar terms: 

“Steen ounce—twenty 
Markis er Queensberry—purse 
take all " 

What a farce! 

The gong sounded. For a moment the 
two men, bare to the waist, the plump 
condition of the one in striking contrast 
to the painful emaciation of the other, 
faced each other in the middle of the en- 
closure as their gloves met amicably. At 
once they danced apart, watchful, fid- 
dling for an opening. The Spider feint- 
ed, landed once or twice and got 
within the Smasher’s guard almost at 
will; but his blows lacked steam. Indi- 
gestion and the weakness that is own 
brother to privation were losing for him. 
He could have pitied the youth before 
him for his clumsiness, for the Smasher 
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scarcely knew how to hold his hands— 
a year back he could have pitied; but now 
—the Spider’s transient sun was setting. 
He struggled desperately against the 
odds of youth—that endless struggle of 
age and wisdom, ever hopeless. 

The gong clanged; he walked to his 
corner mechanically. Mechanically he 
made some edged reply, biting in its em- 
bittered irony, to his second’s “ Aw, 
brace up an’ soak ’im. Ye’re all right!” 

The following round was short—short 
as was the Spider’s wind as he jumped 
from his second’s knee. In some way. he 
found an instant wherein to search the 
hard, brutish faces again, and this time 
one of the swells at the door caught his 
eye and nodded to him pleasantly. Ah, 
that was what he had been needing! The 
Spider sprang forward with something 
of his old-time fire—its last, expiring 
flicker. The Harlem Smasher broke, as- 
tounded, under the unexpected on- 
slaught; the Spider pressed him to the 
ropes relentlessly; but it was too late, 
too late! 

The room reeled, the lights circled diz- 
zily in a whirl of smoke; he struck out 
blindly, dazed, his ears ringing with cat- 
calls, the stench of the stale beer and cold 
cigar butts sickening him. Darkness 
came upon him, crashing, and a red flame 
danced before his eyes. Subconsciously 
he knew that he was down, struggling to 
rise, that the arm of the referee rose and 
fell steadily, that the Harlem Smasher 
stood over him, alert, ruthless, to deliver 
the final blow should he win to his knees. 
He slumped back wearily. 

“Ten!” 


II. 


Arter a while the Spider was standing 
in the outer doorway of Maguire’s. His 
head ached dully, his back felt strangely 
weak and invertebrate, he was conscious 
of a drawn sensation about his deep- 
sunken eyes—and his stomach yearned 
unutterably for food. 

He stepped out to the curb, turning up 
the collar of the threadbare coat which he 
hugged about him. The wind of night 
whipped screaming through the narrow, 
darksome street and bit frostily to the 
bone. The gas in the corner lamps flick- 
ered blue. Whither should he turn? 
What difference did it make? No matter 
where he went, he would be an object of 
derision, a fallen idol of the ring. 

The saloon doors opened, and the 
crowd, its lusts unsated because of the 
poor showing the Spider had put up, 
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seethed out, dividing right and left. The 
Spider, quivering for shame like a 
whipped cur, turned aside his head that 
he might not be recognized. He need not 
have troubled; none noticed him save 
Worth. 

Perhaps Worth was more sober than 
either of his companions, or than his 
wont. He saw the trembling figure at the 
curb and stopped. ; 

“You fellows go on,” he told them. 
“T’m not going up-town just yet.” 

So they piled into a cab, howling, and 
left him. Presently, calculating his mo- 
ment with cold-blooded nicety, Worth 
touched the Spider on the arm. 

“Have a drink?” he suggested good- 
naturedly. One may with impunity offer 
liquor to the wretch of the slums: to 
offer food, even when needed—or, rather, 
especially when needed—is to insult. 

At his voice the Spider started, staring 
vacantly at the swell in the dress suit. 
His benumbed intelligence was some time 
in comprehending the import of the 
words. At last, however, he recognized 
Worth. 

“ Aw!” he muttered, “ youse is de guy 
wot ” He hung his head. “ Hope 
youse didn’t lose nuttin’ on me,” he 
added. 

Worth made the pressure on his vic- 
tim’s arm more insistent. 

“Have a drink?” 

“Ton’t care *f I.do. Aw, say—not 
dere!” he pleaded, almost piteously, as 
Worth moved back toward Maguire’s. 

Worth silently nodded his compre- 
hension, and as silently kept pace with 
the shambling, dispirited prize-fighter. 
They entered the back room of another 
gin-mill some blocks distant. The Spider 
ordered whisky. As he poured it out. 
the neck of the bottle chattered upon the 
thick rim of the glass. He downed the 
stuff in feverish haste to feel its fictive 
heat. 

Worth, with a grimace of disgust, swal- 
lowed a dose of poisonous sherry. He 
ordered cigars. He was soft-voiced, con- 
tained, even in his cups bearing himself 
imitatively as a gentleman; with a thin 
face, narrow-browed, dominated entirely 
by his eyes, which were cold, hard, black, 
selfish, and unsympathetic. 

The Spider—short, stocky, lowering— 
stared restlessly about the dingy hole, 
avoiding Worth’s eye; he wanted to say 
something grateful, but the words stuck 
in his throat. Worth broke the pause. 

“What are you going to do—now?” 
he asked, h# tone cynically impersonal. 

“ Aw, I dunno—I ain’t got no chanst.” 
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This he reiterated hopelessly. 

Worth needed a valet, a body-servant 
who should be devoted to his master’s 
interests. He mentioned the fact, named 
wages. At any rate, he argued, it would 
do the Spider no harm to try it on. 


“Naw,” said the Spider; “I wouldn’t . 


and to his master’s intimates, the Spider, 
the former light-weight champion. He 
had become clean-shaven, low-spoken, 
deferential; his arrogant self-assertive- 
ness of old was gone; he even stooped 
slightly—his shoulders bent as if in out- 
ward and visible manifestation of his ac- 
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THE SPIDER CARRIED FLOWERS TO THE HOUSE, HIDING THE CAREFULLY WORDED, IMPASSIONED 
NOTE IN THE LEAVES. 


do. I ain’t got no chanst. ’m—too old!” 
He quivered again, tracing meaningless 
circles with his forefinger on the sloppy 
table-top. “ Thanks all the same.” 

He was twenty-six—not seven months 
more. But the “ring” drains the veins 
of its devotees; youth fades in its blush. 

Afterwards he yielded and went with 


Worth. 
III. 
Art the end of five years he was changed 


greatly, although he wa; still, to Worth 
7M 


cepted bondage. He was yet slim, wiry, 
alert, quick of temper, if he had learned 
to suppress its showing. Time had al- 
tered little the inborn fighter. 

He served Worth, doggedly submissive, 
intensely his “man.” He came to know 
his master as you know your desk; and 
both loved and despised him. He kept 
him daily faultlessly groomed, and at 
night, often enough, assisted a grum- 
bling cabby to carry the bemused, be- 
draggled drunkard to his rooms. He 
served without wages for months at a 
time; and without the flicker of an eye- 
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lash, he saw Worth cheat skilfully at his 
card-parties, and pocket the gains. He 
knew the moral worthlessness of the man, 
and loved him for the semi-occasional 
word of approval or appreciation which 
Worth weighed and flung him as a bone 
to a dog. 


In the fifth year, Worth was at the end © 


of his resourees. His slender means 
were long since dissipated, his credit 
vanished; a whispered word or two about 
the clubs had cut off from him his main 
source of income—the card-parties. He 
vas deep in debt. 

Then began the systematic hunting of 
the heiress—the hounding of Helen Cuy- 
ler, in which at first the Spider played his 
part, assisting willingly. Means to him 
were naught if the end assured the con- 
tent of his master. He carried flowers to 
the house, hiding the carefully worded, 
impassioned note in the leaves—flowers 
which he obtained on credit from a re- 
luctant florist. He provided for cabs out 
of his own means, arranged the meetings, 
kept Worth in good physical condition 
despite his nightly wanderings. 

At last the girl herself attracted his 
attention—by what it would be hard to 
say; whether by a kindly word or a tip 
inoffensively bestowed, or by the soft, 
white magic of her, shining translucent 
through her dark, clear eyes. Suddenly 
the Snider was worshiping her at a dis- 
tance—and fighting Worth tooth and 
nail in every skirmish of his strategic 
courtship. 

Thus came the break. Worti appre- 
hended the veiled opposition, tracecl it 
back to its source, accused his man. Thre 
Spider went back to his fighting pose; 
his head and shoulders came forward, his 
eyes were keen and shifty, his hands un- 
consciously clenched. He threatened 
Worth with a complete exposé should he 
not give up his prey. 

The girl’s own family were keenly sus- 
picious of Worth; a word would ruin 
him. The man, the crafty egoist, took 
thought; for the Spider must be elimin- 
ated for a time. “ He will be glad to be 
taken back afterwards,” Worth forecast. 

He had influence of a sort that better 
men disdain; and abruptly he had a new 
valet. As for the Spider, he was serving 
ninety days in the workhouse for a crime 
which he had not committed. 





IV. 


Into the sultry splendor of an August 
afternoon a black squall leaped furiously 
from the cloud-bank that lowered in the 
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west. Almost without warning, New 
York was shrouded in somber twilight. 
The East River was first lulled to sullen 
darkness, then lashed with a tremendous 
rain-storm, maddened to white-caps by a 
tearing wind. 

On Blackwell’s Island, when the green- 
ish gloom settled, the working gang was 
ordered to shelter. At once the rain be- 
gan to fall, sheeted, blinding. The sen- 
tries were drenched and confused; but 
the Spider was cool and swift to take ad- 
vantage of this, that chance whose com- 
ing he had awaited long and with what 
patience he might. Under cover of the 
momentary disorder, he dodged into the 
boiling river without fear; the old dock- 
rat was a strong swimmer. 

When the squall had passed, derisively 
flicking a tail of filmy cloud in its wake, 
his escape was discovered; but by then he 
was safely ensconced in the shelter of a 
pier on the Manhattan shore. Here, 
lying hidden on the top of a broad and 
slimy stringpiece, he heard the tumult of 
the chase; and his black eyes snapped 
jubilant as he saw it pass his hiding- 
place in boats loaded with profane 
keepers. 

In time the excitement decreased, the 
search was abandoned; but yet the 
Spider skulked in hiding, stark and shiv- 
ering—for at once he had sunk the work- 
house garments to the bottom of the 
river—awaiting the night that should 
cloak his further flight. 

Night came tardily, hot and sticky, 
densely black beneath a sluggish pall of 
heavy-laden clouds that traveled slowly 
eastward across the zenith. Now was his 
time. He let himself down, slipping 
silently into the warm embrace of the 
waters, and struck out boldly into their 
wide freedom. 

The tide ebbed swift and strong. A 
powerful tug, north-bound with a tow of 
obstinate Moats balking at the hawser, 
labored mightily with stentorian puffs, 
gaining slight headway. <A _ reyenue 
launch—in the gloom a slim white ghost 
—tore down-strieam with the speed of an 
arrow fresh speci. A Sound steamer, bla- 
zing with lights, ‘blatant with music, lum- 
bered stubbornly: toward Hell Gate. And 
the Island, the’ hated, bulked near at 
hand, huge, sinister, monolithic. 

The Spider v¥vas openly thankful- for 
the still, hazy air, for the soft darkness 
of the night, for the tepid, rushing tide. 
For the most part floating on his back, 
he abandones! himself lazily to the will of 
the stream, Jittle recking whither it 
might bear ot. where land him; it was 
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“WHAT DOES HE SAY, HELEN—THAT CONVICT?” 


enough that it should be carrying him to 
freedom. 

And the tide betrayed his trust. The 
hiss of a head-on ripple, the sudden loom 


of a ship’s freeboard, were his sole, swift 
warning. Half stunned by a glancing 
blow on his temple, it was as if ages 
passed reverberating while he fought to 
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break the clutch of the hungry waters, 
while he struggled desperately for the 
right to breathe—his inalienably. Then 
his fingers encountered a bit of wood- 
work, slipped horribly, tightened their 
grip; and he drew himself up, panting, 
to fall upon the lower grating of a yacht’s 
passenger gangway. 

When he had revived somewhat, his 
ancient knowledge of the water-front en- 
abled him to determine exactly the posi- 
tion of the yacht. It rode opposite the 
foot of East Twenty-Fourth Street, in 
the anchorage for pleasure craft. This 
was no place for him; but his spent 
energy was not returning. He surmised 
that this vessel, like others he had seen, 
had a little boat dangling tethered to her 
stern. If he could get aboard unobserved, 
acquire clothing—for the night air now 
nipped keen—he might yet accomplish 
his evasion in that boat. 

Very cautiously he dragged himself up 
the gangway, a step or two. To his gaze 
the ‘dau appeared deserted—only from 
the stern-sheets came a snore, where the 
anchor watch drowsed. The saloon com- 
panionway was at hand and brilliant with 
the light within. He dodged below, and 
found the cabin vacant. There was 
brandy on a buffet, to which he helped 
himself; he found food, of which he 
snatched a few mouthfuls ravenously. 

There remained the question of 
clothing; that he must have. Only the 
closed stateroom doors met his roving 
glanee. And his time, at best, was brief; 
realizing which, he chose quickly, at ran- 
dom, flung open the nearest door and in- 
stantly shut it behind him. Quietly he 
felt about, standing in blank: blackness. 
In mid-air his groping fingers found the 
switch of an incandescent bulb; the glare 
responded, blinding momentarily. He 
was alone in the box-like compartment. 

The lockers held much clothing; he at- 
tired himself in the first that came to 
hand. And then, as he rested for a mo- 
ment on the berth’s edge, sleep stole 
upon him in his exhaustion, eruelly ra- 
zing his strongest defense—the cunning 
of the man. 


y., 
His sensibility to his peril was his 


surest safeguard, after all. The primal 
minutes of blank rest past, he slept 


lightly, as a hunted thing must. At a hail 
from the launch he spra1 
wide awake. 

His first move was to switch off the 
light; 


1g to his feet, 


then he listened. Through the 
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open deadlight came the scraping of the 
boat upon the gangway grating. The 
yacht had quickened to life; on deck 
voices resounded, and the vessel began to 
thrill to the vibration of the engines. 

The Spider opened the stateroom door 
the merest trifle of an inch, making a 
space through which he could command 
a view of the companionway. A donkey- 
engine chug-chugged, winding in the 
sable; the winches rattled. The noise 
drowned all others. The Spider was al- 
most unwarned of the figure of the young 
woman who swept down the companion- 
way—a very young and beautiful woman, 
laughing back over her shoulder. It was 
a-peculiarly happy, tense laugh. 

The Spider swore softly, vindictively: 
the girl was Helen Cuyler. 

At the foot of the steps she paused, her 
face upturned. A man, laughing ten- 
derly, came down suddenly and caught 
her in his arms. He murmured a word, 
soft-toned; she colored, hiding her face 
conveniently. The man turned—he was 
Worth, of course. 

“Tn a minute,” 
deck. 

The Spider’s mind acted quickly. He 
had but one course, in honor. He stepped 
quietly out into the saloon. 

“Miss Helen,” he said, raising a hand 
to emphasize his injunction; “not a 
word, please, ma’am!” 

The girl wheeled about with a little, 
starteled ery, quickly repressed. Then 
she moved forward to the center table and 
sank into a chair, resting her bare elbows 
upon its polished surface. 

“Nervy!” whispered the Spider to 
himself, admiringly. He stepped more 
near, respectfully. “Quick, Miss Helen, 
ma’am, tell me ? 

“But I thought,” 
thought you e 

“Yes, yes,” he interrupted impa- 
tiently; “I was sent up to the Island, 
ma’am, for ninety days. I’m _ eseapin’ 
now. Please answer me straight, miss— 
this is more important than that: how is 
it that you an’ him is here? What?’s he 
doi’ on this ship, ma’am? Hurry, 
please! ” 

Something in his manner nullified his 
impertinence. She waived her just re- 
sentment and answered him breathlessly. 

‘This is Mr. Worth’s yacht, Spider, 
the Heloise——” 

“ Where'd he get. it? His? Him? Why, 
he ain’t got a cent in the world fe 

“Mr. Worth penniless?” 

“Yes’m. But quick, I got to know. 
What’s the game, ma’am? What’s——” 


he said, and ran up on 





she -began, “I 




















THE SPIDER. 


“ We—why——”” Her head drooped, 
flower-like. “ We’re eloping ‘ 

“The blackguard! ” 

Her cheeks flamed crimson with her 
anger, at length aroused. 

“ Spider! How dare you? What do you 
mean?” 

“Quiet one minute, Miss Helen—T’ll 
explain.” 

Somehow he managed to make her lis- 
ten; but half-way in his narrative she 
stopped him with a gesture supplicating. 
Now she was livid, her eyes blazing. 

“Don’t,” she pleaded, “don’t say any 
more. If one half is true—oh, why should 
you have told me? Why should you lie? 
It can’t be! I can’t believe it!” Fs 

“Don’t youse take me word fer it, 
ma’am,” he begged hoarsely. “ Don’t be- 
lieve me. Just put it off till t’morrow— 
ask an’ see if I’ve told the truth Ae 

Suddenly she rose and fled up the com- 
panionway. The Spider followed  in- 
stantly—to find the girl confronting 
Worth himself. 

The man stood in the stern, alone, but 
for the presence of the sailor at the 
wheel. The Heloise was not yet under 
vay, though it was now but a matter of 
moments, even of seconds. The Spider 
noted that the launch had not east off. 

At the rustle of her garment, Worth 
turned his head. 











“Why, Helen!” He did not see the 
Spider at first; he could not under- 
stand the girl’s changed demeanor. 
“What 

“Tell me!” she commanded impe- 
riously, flaming in her anger. “Is it 
true?” 


“True? What?” 

“What he—Spider—says about you. 
Is that true—half true, even?” 

“The Spider!” Worth wheeled upon 
his former servant; for an instant he 
paled; but he kept the grip on himself. 
At once he mapped out his plan of action. 
“What does he say, Helen—that con- 
viet? What would you have me deny?” 
He pretended indignation. “Am I to 
stand trial upon a servant’s word?” 

It was a losing move; perhaps from it 
she gained the clue to the man, was en- 
abled to read -him more clearly. “I am 
answered,” she said haltingly. “ Put me 
ashore.” 

‘Too late,” said Worth coolly. 

She echoed his words. 

“ Yes,” he affirmed stolidly. “Too late; 
Tl not put you ashore. You will marry 
me in spite Fs 

“T will never—— 

“Oh, yes, but you will—after you’ve 





? 


‘deck, half-a-dozen 
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compromised yourself with this ‘little 


trip!”? He turned away, raising his voice 
to reach the ear of the man on the 
bridge: “ Go 





But the Spider, the despised, cut him 
short. His arm shot out, his foot crossed 
Worth’s—and the man was rolling on the 
feet distant. The 
Spider caught the girl roughly by the 
arm; there was no time for formalities. 
He hurried her toward the gangway, at 
the foot of which lay the gasoline launch, 
with two white-clad figures still busy 
therein. 

“Quick!” the Spider told her. 
’em—they’ll see you safe es 

She stepped out upon the grating. 

“Oh, thank you—thank you,” she 
tered. 

But he did not hear. Worth was upon 
him. He turned barely in time, closed 
with and whirled the man across the 
deck, and broke away, to fall naturally 
into the fighting pose. Forward, the men, 


“Tell 





fal- 


suddenly aware that something was 
amiss, were shouting; from over the 


waters came an answering hail—which 
neither Worth nor the Spider heard. 

Worth crouched, gathering himself to- 
gether, sprang. The Spider met him half 
way, with a little yelp of joy, his blood 
afire with the old lust of battle. He side- 
stepped and caught Worth a stinging 
blow on the side of the head as he lunged 
past. But the man returned, undismayed. 
They fought the round of the deck sav- 
agely, snarling, bestially rabid. 

The Spider’s eyes left Worth’s for not 


an instant; only when he heard the 
launch splutter away from the side— 


when he guessed that the girl had pre- 
yvailed upon the men, that she was saved 
—he was caught off-guard. Worth bore 
him to the deck, and while they rolled in 
the scuppers the harbor patrol ranged 
alongside and police clambered aboard. 
When the Spider squirmed away and 
staggered to his feet, his armas were 
clipped behind him. Worth still raged; 
he was up with no loss of time. Blindly 
again he went for the Spider’s throat. 

The former champion wrenched his 
arms free just in time. He met Worth 
steadily as a rock, and let him have them 
—both fists full in the face. The man 
collapsed, senseless, upon the deck. 
Again the police seized the Spider. 

He was the victor. He was resigned, 
nay, ineffably happy, for one final time. 

“Put the nippers on me!” he gasped, 
vibrant with triumph. “I’m the duck 
youse is after—from the Island! ” 

So they clubbed him into insensibility. 
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STATION AND HOTEL BUILDINGS AT THE SCHEIDEGG, THE STARTING-POINT OF THE JUNGFRAU 
RAILWAY—THE SNOWY PEAKS IN THE BACKGROUND ARE THE EIGER (13,040 FEET) 
AND THE MONCH (18,465 FEET). 


To the Top of the Jungfrau by Rail. 


BY GARRETT P. SERVISS. 


THE HIGHEST OF THE SWISS MOUNTAIN RAILROADS, NOW 
NEARING COMPLETION, WHICH WILL CARRY TOURISTS TO 


THE SUMMIT OF ONE OF THE 
PEAKS IN THE ALPS. 


TH E late Charles A. Dana once said to 
me: 

“The sight of the Jungfrau from 
Interlaken is one of the greatest visions 
of the world.” 

The famous New York editor had never 
stood on the Jungfrau’s white crown, 
touching the clouds. Had he done so, he 
would have beheld the reverse of the pic- 
ture seen from below, and would have 
found an equally expressive phrase to de- 
seribe it. 

3ut to have climbed to the summit of 
the Jungfrau at that time would have 
demanded an expenditure of concen- 
trated effort, a strain upon the nerves 
and muscles, and upon all the powers of 


GREATEST AND MOST FAMOUS 


bodily endurance, which comparatively 
few persons are willing to face. To-day 
any one may ride in a railway car the 
better part of the way to the top of the 
Jungfrau, and within a short time the 
road will be open to the very apex. 

It is in many respects the most won- 
derful road in the world. For the greater 
part of its length of nearly eight miles 
it is a tunnel, winding like a gigantic 
wormhole behind the precipices and _ be- 
neath the glaciers and eternal snow-beds 
of three adjacent mountains, the Eiger, 
the Monch, and the Jungfrau, climbing 
higher and higher in the dark heart of the 
rock, with occasionally a peep-hole open- 
ing out to the chill air amid the ice, until 











TO THE TOP OF THE JUNGFRAU BY RAIL. 


at last it emerges in the form of a vertical 
shaft, from the head of the towering 
Virgin of the Alps. 

Of course, it was the desire to make 
money that inspired this feat of Swiss en- 
gineering. But its appeal to the money- 
spending public has a certain note bor- 
rowed from the pure love of nature which 
tends to ennoble it. It 
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be matched anywhere in the world. A 
simple statement of the route followed 
must be sufficient to call up an imposing 
picture before the mind of every traveler 
who has been in Switzerland. From 
Interlaken, on the northern side of the 
Bernese Oberland, a broad, deep valley 
opens southward toward the heart of the 





is an expression of the 





wish of every healthy 
and cultivated mind to 
behold the “great vis- 
ions of the world” in 
all their aspects. 

Who knows but that 
the representatives of 
some future civilization, 
exploring the earth for 
relics of a great past, 
may rest their highest 
admiration for us upon 
this tunneled way to the 
desolate summit of a 
snowy mountain ? 

“See how hard these 
people were willing to 
work only to obtain a 
lofty outlook!” the 
archeologist of the thir- 
tieth century may say 
of us. 


AN ELEVATION OF TWO 
MILES AND A HALF. 


The height of 
Jungfrau above 
level is thirteen 
sand six hundred and 
seventy feet, so that 
the tourist who emerges 
from the top of the ele- 


the 
sea- 
thou- 














vator shaft, two hun- 











dred and forty feet 
deep, in which the tun- 
nel terminates, will find 
himself at an elevation 
of more than two and a half miles in the 
air. This is a point not to be attained 
with impunity by everybody. Persons 
whose hearts are weak cannot safely go so 
high. The danger and discomfort are 
greatly mitigated, however, by the fact 
that the passengers in the trains need 
make no exertion. It is fatigue, with 
shortness of breath, that is mainly re- 
sponsible for the “mountain sickness ” 
of Alpine climbers. 

While the summit of the Jungfrau is 
the terminus, and the chief objective, of 
this most remarkable railway, the ride 
up and down affords a variety of views 
and experiences which cannot at present 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE JUNGFRAU RAILWAY—THE POINT AT WHICH 
THE LINE PLUNGES INTO THE SIDE OF THE EIGER. 


Alps. Near its upper, or southern, end, 
this valley becomes forked, being split by 
a projecting foothill of the Jungfrau 
range. One of the forks runs easterly to 
Grindelwald, at the foot of the precipi- 
tous Wetterhorn; the other southerly to 
Lauterbrunnen, and the foot of the Jung- 


frau. Down the eastern fork the Black 
Liitschine foams and dashes from the 


Grindelwald glaciers; the southern brings 
the white Liitschine to join its sister tor- 
rent and flow into the Lake of Brienz. 
Here. too, is a region of waterfalls, the 
most celebrated being the Staubbach 
(“Dust Stream”) which plunges from 
the heights above Lauterbrunnen into a 
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THE EIGER GLACIER STATION, THE FIRST ABOVE THE LOWER TERMINUS AT THE SCHEIDEGG—-HERE THE— 


profound cleft where its waters are shiv- 
ered into sparkling mist, or dust, by the 
resistance of the air during their fearful 
descent. 
A FAMOUS ALPINE VIEW-POINT. 
For many years a rack-and-pinion rail- 
way has carried tourists over the back of 


the Wengern Alp between Grindelwald 
and Lauterbrunnen. The highest station 


of this road, Scheidegg, six thousand 
seven hundred and seventy-two feet above 
the sea, has long been a famous view- 
point. From there one looks upon a 
marvelous spectacle, in which the ele- 
ments of grandeur, beauty, and terror 
are almost equally blended. Three tre- 
mendous peaks tower over the spectator, 
shutting out the southern sky, their vast 
snowy shoulders being linked together by 
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—TRAVELER OVERLOOKS THE GREAT RIVER OF ICE DESCENDING BETWEEN THE EIGER AND THE MONCH. 


“ vokes,” hardly less lofty than the peaks 
themselves, and glittering with broken 
walls of ice. 

These great peaks, beginning with the 
one on the left, are the Eiger, the Monch, 
and the Jungfrau. Together they cover 
almost one half of the horizon, and seem 
absolutely to forbid human access to the 
part of the world behind them. Climbers 
who would ascend them must approach 


their goal by flank attacks. Up the 
precipices which confront the crowds of 
tourists at Scheidegg station, and about 
which the dust of a falling avalanche may 
oceasionally be seen curling, no man can 
20. 

The general contour of the northern 
face of the three conjoined mountains is 
coneave, so that they partially enclose an 
immense, irregular amphitheatre. The 
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THE SUMMIT OF THE JUNGFRAU (18,670 FEET ABOVE SEA-LEVEL), THE FAMOUS ALPINE PEAK TO WHICH 
PASSENGERS WILL BE CARRIED BY THE RAILWAY AND ITS TERMINAL ELEVATOR, WHEN COMPLETED. 


Wengern Alp, on which lies Scheidegg, is 
a stage for this amphitheater, while the 
mountain flanks beyond it are the ascend- 
ing galleries. Thus in this theater of na- 
ture the places of the spectators and the 
actors are interchanged. The former— 
admiring and awestruck littie human 
creatures—occupy the stage, while the 
latter—avalanches, snow pinnacles that 
play with clouds as white as themselves, 
and great rock walls where every hour 
some change is wrought—hold possession 
of the galleries. 





A RAILWAY TO THE CLOUDS. 


Now, the course of the Jungfrau rail- 
way lies around the range of galleries 
constituting the amphitheater just de- 
seribed. Starting from Scheidegg sta- 
tion, it runs in the open air, with trolley- 
poles beside it, for it is an electric road. 
to the nearest shoulder of the Eiger, 
where it enters the mountain. Close by 
is the Eiger glacier, and here the first 
station is placed, to give passengers the 
benefit of the view. At this point, 
seventy-six hundred feet above sea-level, 
we are close beside the great river of ice 


that crawls down from the everlasting 
snow-fields of the Eiger and the Monch. 
If the traveler cares to tarry awhile amid 
the scene of Alpine magnificence that 
surrounds him, there is a little restaurant 
at which he may sit down to a modest 
table-d’héte dinner. A footpath will lead 
him to the edge of the glacier, if he 
desires a closer view of the fantastic 
forms into which the ice is broken in its 
steep descent, and of the broken rocks 
that bestrew its surface. 

Just above the station is the entrance 
of the six-mile tunnel, which is about 
twelve feet wide and fourteen feet high. 
Plunging into the mighty flank of the 
Eiger, it turns to the right, and, keeping 
just far enough from the surface to pre- 
vent any danger of encountering gaps and 
fissures, or running out into the coatings 
of ice and snow, it follows the bend of 
the great mountain wall round toward the 
Monch. It passes deep within the body 
of the Monch, aiming for the huge yoke 
connecting that mountain with the Jung- 
frau. Then it begins to ascend inside the 
Jungfrau, following, at a safe depth, 
the trend of a great upward climbing 











TO THE TOP OF THE 


ridge, until, arrived directly under the 
summit, it expands into a station cut 
in the rock, from which a shaft, con- 
taining both an elevator and a winding 
stairway, will lead straight out at the 
top. Tourists will emerge from this shaft 
like Santa Claus from a chimney, and 
find all the surrounding world far be- 
neath them. 

But, as was intimated in the begin- 
ning, this long and winding tunnel, run- 
ning through three great peaks, does not 
keep always hidden in darkness. Be- 
tween the Eiger glacier and the summit 
of the Jungfrau there are six stations, 
from each of which short galleries lead 
out to the surface of the mountain. In 
some places the tunnel has its outer side 
pierced with openings, turning it into a 
rock gallery like that known to all trav- 
elers on the shore of the Lake of 
Lucerne; but these wonderful windows, 
instead of looking down upon the blue 
waters of a lake within jumping dis- 
tance, yawn above breathless abysses, 
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out of the sides of savage cliffs whose 
perpendicular drop makes the heart 
quail. 


THE FIVE UPPER STATIONS. 


All of the stations are lined with wood 
—floor, walls, and ceiling. They are 
lighted and heated with electricity, and 




















THE GREAT PRECIPICES OF THE EIGER, WITH THE GRINDELWALD VALLEY BELOW AND THE GRAND 


PEAK OF THE WETTERHORN IN 


THE DISTANCE. 
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provided with restaurants, offices, and 
bedrooms for tourists, so that one may 
sleep in the heart of the Jungfrau, or 
that of the Monch, or the Eiger, as com- 
fortably as in an ordinary hotel. At the 
Rothstock station—which is the second 
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the deep recesses at the back of the great 
doubly curved concavity of the mountain 
amphitheater, and from it, more than ten 
thousand feet above the sea, the visitor 
looks down upon the stage at Scheidegg, 
almost a vertical mile below! 

















THE EIGERWAND STATION OF THE JUNGFRAU RAILWAY, SHOWING 
VIEW OF GRINDELWALD AND THE SURROUNDING 


in order, situated two miles from the 
starting-place at Scheidegg and three- 
quarters of a mile beyond the point 
where the line enters the Eiger—the 
gallery leading to the open air is twenty- 
five feet long, and terminates with a plat- 
form pendent from the vertical face of 
the mountain. It overlooks the Wergis- 
thal, sloping down toward Grindelwald, 
and the wooded foothills beyond. The 
traveler ambitious for a wider prospect 
may find one from the neighboring sum- 
mit of the Rothstock, one of the Eiger’s 
vassal peaks, which is only five hundred 
feet above the station. It can be reached 
by an easy half hour’s climb along a 
rocky path made safe, even for the Alpine 
tyro, with iron railings. 

The third station, at the Eigerwand 
(“ Eiger Cliff”), was completed in the 
summer of 1903; and the fourth, at the 
Eismeer (“Ice See’), has now been 
opened. This last is situated in one of 


THE PLATFORM COMMANDING A 
MOUNTAINS, 


Nearly two miles of the tunnel remain 
to be completed, and two years may be 
required to finish it. The undertaking 
dates from 1896, although the project was 
originally broached a quarter of a century 
before. The average slope of the track 
is twenty per cent, or a rise of one foot in 
every five. Each train consists of two 
cars drawn by an electric locomotive, de- 
riving its power from wires suspended 
from the roof of the tunnel. The whole 
power employed to drive the tunnel and 
to operate the trains comes from the 
falls of the Liitschine in one of the val- 
leys below. 

The construction of this wonderful 
mountain railway has of course been very 
expensive in proportion to its scanty 
mileage. Nor was its great cost the only 
obstacle that its originator, Herr Guyer- 
Zeller, a Swiss engineer, had to overcome. 
The project was opposed by the Swiss 
government on the ground that it was not 











TIME’S CONTRADICTIONS. 


safe to carry tourists to the rarefied air 
of such great heights. There was much 
debate and thorough investigation before 
the necessary official sanction was given. 
It had to be proven that while only the 
picked athlete can endure the toil of 
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not live to see the realization of his bold 
undertaking. He died in 1899, not long 
after the initial difficulties were removed 
and the work of construction was actually 
begun. 
When 


the enterprise is finished an 
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THE EIGERWAND STATION OF THE JUNGFRAU RAILWAY, SHOWING THE TRAIN AND THE GALLERY 
LEADING OUT TO THE FACE OF THE CLIFF. 


climbing a thirteen-thousand-foot peak, 
any ordinary person—unless, as has been 
said, he suffers from any weakness of the 
heart—may be earried to the summit by 
train without risk of collapse. 

It is a pity that Herr Guyer-Zeller did 


electric search-light will glow on the 
snowy head of the Jungfrau, and will be 
visible, it is said, from the cathedral of 
Strasburg on one: side of the Alps, and 
from the cathedral of Milan on the other 
side. 





TIME’S CONTRADICTIONS. 


How time lags by ! 


How time lags by ! 


I watch dull morn drag up the sky, 
And all because you are not nigh ! 


How time limps by ! 


How time limps by ! 


I see blank noon creep o’er the sky, 
And all because you are not nigh ! 


How time snails by ! 


How time snails by ! 


I mark gray eve poise in the sky, 
And all because you are not nigh ! 


But ah, how time runs racing by, 
Morn, noon, and eve across the sky, 
When you, my best beloved, are nigh ! 


Clinton Seoliard. 
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Gabe’s Ruse. 


“Tm glad I ain’t livin’ over on t’other 
side the mountain,” remarked Gabe Car- 
mel. 

“*Count o’ feudin’? 
friend. 

“Yes, ’count o’ feudin’. Over there a 
man can’t kick a dog out the path without 
a right smart chance for trouble. They’re 
blood-hunters over there, every dog-gone 
one of ’em. This side’s plenty good 
enough for me.” 

“ Skeered ? ” 

Gabe colored, but laughed. 

“You ’n’ me’s been in too many fights 
for that question, Tom Meeks,” he said. 
“But I don’t see no sense in buttin’ my 
head into a grave—not jest now.” 

“ Meanin’ Sally, I s’pose?” said Tom. 
“ Have ye done spoke?” 

Gabe did not answer. His eyes roved 
down the mountainside to a small clear- 
ing, in the midst of which was a log 
-abin. Fresh chips seattered plentifully 
about bespoke its newness. During the 
last three months Gabe’s axe had echoed 
bravely through the forest, and besides 
the clearing and the cabin there were 
potatoes and corn in the ground; and in 
eonvenient distance to the door was a 
great pile of wood, the forced evolution 
of the felled trees into fuel. Tom’s gaze 
followed that of his friend. 

“ Meanin’ Sally?” he repeated. 

Jabe laughed. 

“Yes, meanin’ Sally,” he acknowl- 
edged; “though I ain’t spoke, not yet. 
But three months ago Sally told me that 
a man oughtn’t to waste his life in idle- 
ness, an’ that feuds an’ drinkin’ whisky 
was lackin’ 0’ sense. It’s ’peared to me 
that way ever since she set me to thinkin’. 
An’—an’ she hinted ’t was ’bout time I 
was makin’ a start for myself—a house 
an’ sich.” 

“That’s consider’ble for Sally to say 
to a man,” murmured Tom, with some- 
thing like a sigh. 

“So I ’lowed. But that ain’t all. 
Yes’day, when the house was done, I ast 
her to come down an’ see it, an’ whilst 
we was lookin’ ’round I ast her if she’d 
go with me to the doin’s at the Corners 
next Tuesday, an’ she said yes.” 


” commented his 


“No!” ejaculated Tom, a look of envy: 


coming to his eyes, but almost instantly 
fading. “Sally never dene that before. 
She never went anywhere with anybody 
but wimmen an’ children. It—it’s got 
meanin’! ” 

“ That’s what I told myself,” said Gabe, 
with a hush of mingled awe and joy 
softening his voice. “It’s Sally’s fust 
goin’ out with a man. I’ve never spoke, 
because she ain’t like no other gal; but 
I’m goin’ to say something comin’ back 
from the Corners. Her consentin’ to go 
with me ain’t like no other gal’s con- 
sentin’. That’s what set me to thinkin’ 
so pow’ ful *bout—bout——” 

“ Blood-hunters an’ feudin’,” suggested 
Tom. “ Meanin’ Turkeyfoot Jake this 
time, I s’pose?” 

“Yes, meanin’ Turkeyfoot Jake—the 
low, rock-hidin’ hound! I ain’t no cow- 
ard an’ skeer-body, as you know, Tom; 
but life’s a whole lot to me jest now. I 
can’t shoot a man in the back, an’ Turkey- 
foot can’t shoot one any other way, an’ 
he’s swore to kill anybody who marries 
Sally or tries to go with her, an’ he’s a 
plumb dead shot. If I could git him in- 
to a clearin’, or to face me anywhere, 
*twould be more like even chances. But 
Tecan’t. Sally won’t look at him. an’ that 
makes him so mad he skulks mostly 
among his rocks, an’ his eyes are ever- 
lastin’ly squintin’ over that long gun 0’ 
his.” 

“Tlide in the bushes an’ pot him the 
fust time he goes by,” suggested Tom. 

“Can’t. Wish I could; but *t ain’t in 
me to pot a man who ain’t lookin’.” 

“Run off.” 

“Wuss yet. Sally’d ruther a man 
would do that than shoot behind; but she 
hates a coward.” 

“ Dep’tize me to hide in the bushes an’ 
do the job for ye.” 

“Oh, ye’re jest a talkin’ now, Tom,” 
groaned Gabe. “ Ye couldn’t do a thing 
like that any more’n me, No, it’s got to 
be my wits ag’in his pizen meanness. If 
I win, it’s goin’ to be for all a man’s life 
could be in this world; an’ if I don’t— 
why, Sally needn’t ever know but I built 
the house for my old pap an’ mam.” 

There was a cautious step coming 
cown the mountain path, and a “Sh!” 
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from Tom; but Gabe did not turn. His 
quick ear had already recognized the 
habitually stealthy tread, but he knew 
that Turkeyfoot would not attempt as- 
sassination in the open path with Tom 
looking on, and with the settlement store 
not a dozen rods away. He did not even 
shift his straightforward gaze when the 
cautious step approached rapidly behind 
and a figure brushed his shoulder in pass- 
ing. 

“uh! Gabe, so it’s you?” a sneering 


voice asked. “I didn’t know ye with 
them big shoulders humped over. Think- 


in’ *bout Canaan an’ the shinin’ shore?” 

“No,” answered Gabe slowly. “I was 
jest thinkin’ how easy wild varmints git 
caught in traps.” 

“Traps is for them that can’t shoot,” 
taunted Turkeyfoot. “Sally don’t 44 

But Gabe whirled with a look in. his 
eyes that stayed the sentence. Turkey- 
foot went on, chuckling. 

“Be careful,” warned Tom in a low 
voice. “ Don’t ye see that’s what Turkey- 
foot’s itchin’ for? If he ean hector ye to 
a fight itll save him shootin’ from be- 
hind a stone or through a winder, an’ 
folk’s 71] pat him on the back an’ say he’s 
a brave man. But ye know what Turkey’s 
fightin’ way is. His gun was all ready 
jest now, an’ if your hand had moved to- 
ward yours ye’d been potted ’fore it got 
there.” 

“T know,” said Gabe shortly. “ But 
come on over to the store. I ’low there’s 
a dozen loafin’ ’round the steps right now, 
an’ I want to hear the talk.” 

Tom sprang to his feet. 

“Don’t ye do it, Gabe,” he cried earn- 
estly. “It’ll be playin’ right into Turkey- 
foot’s hands. He fe 

But Gabe was already striding down 
the path, and with grave foreboding Tom 
followed. 

As Gabe had surmised, there were a 
dozen or more mountaineers lounging 
about the store steps. When the two 
drew near, a sudden hush fell upon the 
group. Evidently Turkeyfoot had been 
saying something that excited mirth, for 
several faces were still on a broad grin. 

What it was soon appeared. The 
mountaineers were neither sensitive nor 
delicate. 

“ Gettin’ sort o’ skeered, Gabe, air ye?” 
one of them drawled. “Standin’ with 
your shoulders all serunched down so’s to 
offer a small mark! I ’low I didn’t think 
it of ye.” 

Gabe leaned his rifle against the steps 
and moved away several feet. Turkey- 
foot was still grasping his weapon, with 
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his furtive eyes watching Gabe’s every 
movement. 

“Well, mebbe I am a bit skeered,” Car- 
mel acknowledged. “I was sayin’ so to 
Tom up on the path jest now. I’ve heered 
as how Turkeyfoot has swore to kill me, 
an’ everybody knows what Turkeyfoot is 
with a gun. However, I’ve killed my b’ar 
an’ my catamount, an’ have stood up be- 
fore shootin’ without showin’ my back; 
so folks round here know I ain’t no cow- 
ard. But when a man’s young an’ strong 
like me, an’ has things ahead, he’s ex- 
cused for bein’ weak-kneed when he’s 
goin’ to be shot plumb through by a 
cheap, sneakin’ coward like Turkey.” 

Turkeyfoot’s rifle went to his shoulder 
with a quick, vindictive movement; but 
there were a dozen pair of condemning 
eyes watching him, and the weapon was 
reluctantly lowered. 

“ What d’ ye mean?” he eried angrily. 
“*Pears to me the shoe’s on t’other foot.” 

“ Oh, no, I reckon not,” retorted Gabe 
with taritalizing coolness. ‘ Everybody 
knows what ye ’mount to without that 
rifle, Turkey. You ’re the cheapest, 
meanest coward in the whole mountain. 
Mebbe the gun’s brave, but ’t ain’t you; 
an’ mebbe ye can kill me, but ye’re a 
coward jest the same! ” 

“T dar’ ye to fight me!” sereamed 
Turkeyfoot fiercely. “I dar’ ye! An’ 
here’s all these folks for witness.” 

“ Might ’s well, Gabe,” commented one 
of the men philosophically. “It’s bound 
to come; an’ if ye’re feelin’ dubious, 
ye’re goin’ to git more so, an’ that’ll 
mean less chance for ye. We'll make the 
fight fair’s we can, seein’ he ean beat ye 
all to pieces shootin’.” 

Gabe considered a moment, as if hesi- 
tating. 

“Well,” he said at length, “I s’pose it 
may as well be now. . But bein’ the fight’s 
forced on me, I have ch’ice o’ weapons.” 

“Tt’s got to be guns,” interposed 
Turkeyfoot, in sudden alarm. “All 
mountain men fight with guns.” 

“Yes, we'll let it be guns,” agreed 
Gabe. “ But I have my say ’bout the way 
it’s to be did. We'll stand six foot apart.” 

“Six foot! Why: 4 

“Yes, six foot,” Gabe repeated placidly. 
“ An’ now *bout the loadin’, What you 
got in your gun, Turkey?” 

“ Bullet,” was the sullen reply. 
deer.” 

“ An’ ve got bird-shot. We must have 
things jest alike, to be fair. Hand your 
gun to somebody to draw the load, 
Turkey. Here, Tom, you draw mine.” 
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were all looking at him, and he passed his 
rifle to the nearest man. In a moment 
the two charges were withdrawn. 

“Now give ’em back,” ordered Gabe. 
“We'll do the rest. Understand,” he 
added, looking at the group about the 
store steps, “this is to be a fair fight, 
jest between Turkey an’ me. If he does 
the killin’, as seems to be likely, none o’ 
my friends are to take it up an’ pester 
him. It’s to end right here. An’ if I 
git the best o’ Turkey it’s to be the same. 

- You all witness.” 

“Yes, yes, we’ll look out for that. If 
either one or t’other tries to keep it 
goin’ we'll pitch in an’ make a feud of it 
an’ run him into the ground or out of the 
country. It shall end right here. We 
witness! ” 

“All right.” Gabe stepped to his 
place, and suddenly grasping his rifle by 
its barrel and swinging the stock high 
above his head, he cried: “ Swing up your 
gun, Turkeyfoot, quick! Ill give ye two 
seconds. We’ll fight with guns, butt 
eends! ” 

Turkeyfoot half raised his rifle, his 
eyes bulging. Then his real nature as- 
serted itself, and he whirled and sped 
frantically up the mountain path, fol- 
lowed by the jeers of the loungers. 

Frank H. Sweet. 


The Bolt of Blue Lightning, 


“ Cnuck ready?” 

The girl kneeling before the stove 
turned a flushed, unsmiling face over her 
shoulder, and regarded the speaker 
severely. 

“ There’s some bread in that box on the 
table,” she told him. 

“Bread?” with a curious drop in his 
voice. 

“TJ said bread,” returned the girl tartly. 
“T speak English, and I think I speak 
loud enough for folks who are not deaf to 
hear me. Bread!” 

“ The last time, you gave us doughnuts. 
Your brother said you made ’em.” 

“ Well, I didn’t make any to-day.” The 
girl rose to her feet with a single lithe 
movement, and turned toward him. Even 
in that critical moment, with her eyes 
blazing unjust and unreasoning anger 
upon him, the cow-puncher’s heart throb- 
bed acknowledgement of the tall, pliant, 
reed-like grace before him. “Vm not 
going to stand over a hot stove and cook 
horse-feed! ” 

“ Bob’s been telling you about my feed- 
ing that doughnut to Blue Lightning. I 
can’t help it.; Blue Lightning’s the only 
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friend I’ve got—sometimes. And he 
never goes back on me like—like some 
other folks! ” 

“So you want me to fry doughnuts for 
him? Well, Mr. Jim Bradway, it’s lucky 
I found out in time what you'd expect of 
a woman!” 

Jim looked disconsolately from the 
window of the little ranch-house to where 
Blue Lightning—innocent eause of this 
particular storm in his tempestuous love 
affair with his partner’s pretty sister— 
stood patiently waiting. 

“T can’t go back on Blue Lightning, 
for anybody—not even for you, Lodora. 
THe’s helped me through more tight places 
than a girl like you even dreams of. His 
eyes dwelt lovingly on the pony’s sleepy 
little bulk. He lacked words to say what 
he felt. 

“There’s been a plenty o’ times in 
these “leven years I’ve had Little Blue, 
when—well, when I don’t know what I'd 
’a’ done without him. He got me a job— 
an’ kep’ it—an’ earned both our livin’s. 
He’s sure a good horse; nothing I’ve got 
is too good for Blue Lightning,” the big, 
helpless fellow concluded. 

Lodora, herself born and bred on a 
ranch, knew perfectly what Jim was try- 
ing to express. She knew that Blue 
Lightning, the most notable cutting pony 
in San Miguel County, had more than 
once been his owner’s sole stock in trade, 
had more than once saved that owner’s 
life; and she would have despised Jim if 
he had failed in gratitude and affection 
toward his equine partner. But the per- 
versity of the spoiled coquette was strong 
within her. 

“Tm!” she began. “TI reckon if he’s 
such a wonderful horse, he’s too good for 
me. Youshare everything you have with 
Blue Lightning—but you wouldn’t let me 
ride him, when I wanted to the other day !” 

Jim looked at her dumbly; so sweet, 
with the little damp curls which her work 
over the stove had loosened around her 
forehead, her cheeks glowing pink, and 
the brightness of an unholy triumph in 
her already bright eyes. 

“T don’t know how it is, Lodora,” he 
began dismally. “ You treat me all right 
when I first come in, and just as I’m 
going away you pick a quarrel with me! ” 

Innocent Jim! He was not aware that 
the feminine mind understands perfectly 
that it is at these parting moments the 
greatest concessions are always made. 
And Lodora, deep in her heart, felt the 
final great concession approaching. She 
knew herself ready to capitulate, and in- 
stinctively laid about her for some ex- 
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treme cruelty wherewith to signalize her 
surrender, to make it both costly and 
memorable. 

Jim halted a moment; then he coun- 
tered with sudden astuteness. 

“You don’t belong to me,” he said, 
“ When you do—when you do pe he 
promise came hard; but the girl’s laugh- 
ing, challenging eyes were upon him. 

“ Will you give him to me for my saddle 
horse?” she broke in eagerly. 
saw the issue squarely ahead of her; and 
she told herself that she meant to make 
the conditions so difficult that the harm- 
less, necessary quarrel might be main- 
tained yet a little longer. 

Jim set his gaze where Blue Lightning 
cropped the short, rich plains grass. 
Then he glanced irresolutely to where his 
wicked, adorable sweetheart laughed over 
his indecision. 

“No,” he said, doggedly, “I can’t do 
it. Blue Lightning has his notions, just 
like a person. He’d be as apt as not to 
kill you, first time you tried to ride him! ” 

Wilful, spoiled coquette Lodora was, 
who had driven her four-in-hand of ador- 
ers since she had put on long skirts and 
looped up her curls; but she had found 
out her own heart at last, and it fluttered 
wildly at Jim’s words. It warned her 
that she might lose this one lover for 
whom she really cared by pursuing the 
methods which had enslaved the others. 
But it was ever the last ditch with 
Lodora. The fear at her heart only 
lifted her proud little head. 

“Well, Mr. Bradway, perhaps you’d 
like to make some doughnuts for Blue 
Lightning? I shall be pleased to give 
you the benefit of my advice, or my recipe 
—but cook for a horse I will not!” 

This admirable arrangement would 
keep poor Jim in sight until she could 
eventually dictate her own terms of sur- 
render. And he was nothing loath; he 
would have apologized, and with any 
degree of abjectness; but one cannot offer 
soft speeches over a sieve of Triple X 
flour, nor suggest sentimental arguments 
while spooning lard into a kettle. The 
cow-puncher was, like most men of his 
calling, a very fair cook, and the first 
doughnut which came out was crisp, 
brown, and toothsome. 

“Tl take that to Blue Lightning,” said 
Lodora wickedly; and she hung it upon a 
small, pink-tipped forefinger and sallied 
out. 

Jim looked after her almost smiling. 
Why would she torment him, when she 
could make him so absolutely happy? He 
turned once more to the bubbling kettle 
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upon the stove, and the exacting business 
of dropping doughy rings into its molten 
contents, watching them sink, plump up, 
float, and turn brown, and fishing them 
out upon a long fork. Suddenly some- 
thing like lightning whisked past the one 
window, and an agonized voice screamed: 

“Jim! Oh, Jim!” 

Lodora had mounted Blue Lightning, 
and the pony had bolted with her! 

Bradway ran out with his doughnut 
fork in hand; but he was helpless and 
afoot! He cast the fork from him, and 
reached for a small pistol which luckily 
chanced to be carried in his hip pocket— 
an unusual thing with a cow-puncher. 

He looked at the little weapon with a 
sort of sob. There was no other way! 

Had he been mounted, there might have 
been a chance of heading the pony off, 
since it circled at no very frightful speed 
around toward the left. Jim ran in a 
straight line, to the left, also—moving 
in a sort of chord to the bolting horse’s 
wide circle, hoping to get near enough to 
Blue Lightning and his precious burden 
to dare a shot. 

“ Kick your foot loose from the stirrup 
—be ready to fall free—I’m going to 
shoot him! ” he shouted, hoarsely. 

“Oh, don’t! Oh, don’t!” came back 
the startled ery. 

Jim’s hand shook at it went slowly up 
with the weapon. It was like shooting at 
a dear friend—it was shooting at a dear 
friend! But a soul wrought up to the 
sacrifice made firm the trembling hand 
and unsteady arm. 

“You'll have to just understand, old 
man,” he whispered. “ You’ve got to die 
for her, same as I would, if ’twas me!” 

Then the report rang out. The pony 
suddenly whirled, and came toward his 
master at a gentle trot, while a long curl, 
from Lodora’s flying tresses, floated away 
and settled gently upon the grass. In- 
stead of turning the pony away from 
danger, as she intended, the girl had 
wheeled him directly into its path. 

Yes, the girl had turned him; for in 
spite of her pretended helplessness and 
terror, it was with Blue Lightning well in 
hand that Lodora came up to her lover. 

“Oh, Jim!” she cried, precipitating 
herself into the arms outstretched to re- 
ceive her. “I wanted to seare you a 
little; but I didn’t think you’d believe 
that anything on four legs, even Blue 
Lightning, could run away with me!” 

Jim stood pale and gasping, staring 
across to where that tell-tale curl flut- 
tered upon the grass. But he found 
presence of mind to take advantage of 
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the situation. Lodora with a hysterical 
tendency to put her arms around his neck 
and beg his forgiveness, was a delicious 
novelty. 

“You ought not to run such awful 
risks—I might have shot you!” he 
remonstrated. 

“Jim, honey,” urged the tearful and 
penitent Lodora, “I had no more idea 


that you’d shoot at Blue Lightning than - 


anything in the world! ” 

“You don’t know a thing about how 
much I love you,” said Jim simply. 

“And you'd have shot Blue Lightning 
for my sake! ” she went on, as they moved 
back to the ranch-house, hand in hand, 
the astute pony following. ‘“ Well ”—she 
paused long, looking down; then con- 
tinued, as they once more stepped for- 
ward: “I said I wouldn’t accept a divided 
heart—and that’s why I—why I " 

“ Oh, is that why you’ve been torment- 
ing me all this time?” exclaimed her 
lover. He turned suddenly, and the little 
derringer flashed in his hand. Jim had 
had a gleam of enlightenment. “ Then 
Tl shoot him anyhow!” he said, affecting 
to aim at the pony. 

“No you won't! ” cried his sweetheart, 
and closed a resolute hand over the 
weapon. “I just love Blue Lightning. 
I’m going to have him for my saddle- 
horse when we—when Be 

Some moments later she plucked her- 
self, rosy and disheveled, from her lover’s 
close-clasping arms, and with one look up 
into his glorified countenance, cried: 

“My goodness, those doughnuts are 
burning to a cinder—just smell them!” 
And she fled like a deer toward the louse. 

Grace MacGowan Cooke. 











With a Price on His Head. 


Bic, flaring posters, scattered far and 
wide, offered a reward of two thousand 
dollars. ‘“ Dead or alive,” the posters 
read, but no one expected that the man 
would be anything but dead wher the 
boys had finished with him. It had been a 
particularly atrocious murder, and the 
added charge of horse-stealing had not 
helped matters. Indeed, horses were 
more valuable than men in Beaver 
Creek. 

Bill Haydon, the man whose name 
trailed across the posters in huge black 
letters, was comparatively a newcomer. 
He was not a favorite in the town. He 
drank little, talked less, and had. an air 
of aloofness that the boys did not like. 
He neither told stories himself, nor 
laughed at those of others’ telling. Most 


of the miners had come to hate him with 
a hatred that was as intense as it was 
unreasoning. 

The sheriff did not lack for helpers in 
his man-hunt. Half the town turned out 
and swarmed up and down the mountain- 
side. The lonely hut that some one had 
pointed out as Haydon’s home was visit- 
ed by scores. The miners did not expect 
to find Haydon himself there; they had 
long ago learned that the man had been 
warned by an unknown friend; but they 
gloated over the signs of a hasty flight. 
Then they eased their wrath and fed 
their revenge by a wholesale wrecking of 
the poor little hut and all that it con- 
tained. 

One, two, three days passed, and Hay- 
don had not been found. Most of the. 
searchers went back to Beaver Creek and ' 
to work, but a few still kept up the hunt. 
Among these last was Jim Thatcher, 
at the head of a little company of men 
on the north side of the mountain. Jim 
was at the edge of a small opening in 
the forest when he found that he had 
out-distanced his companions, and was 


‘alone. He stopped for a moment and 


listened intently. 

A leaf fluttered slowly down, and 
glinted like gold in the flickering sun- 
light. A bird chirped softly, and was an- 
swered from a neighboring tree. Then 
to the right sounded the rustling swish 
of dry leaves and the sharp snapping of 
a twig. There was some one else in 
the forest. Jim Thatcher slipped behind 
a convenient tree and waited breath- 
lessly, his finger on the trigger of his 
revolver. 

Nearer and nearer came the sound, 
and then—the weapon almost dropped 
from Jim’s hand. A little girl, sunny- 
haired and bright-eyed, and with her 
arms full of broken twigs and branches, 
was threading her way among the trees. 
A moment more, and the small feet 
stumbled and the child lay prone almost 
at his side. 

With a smothered exclamation Jim 
pocketed his revolver and sprang to her 
aid. 

“Well, well, my little gal—up she 
comes!” he eried gaily, lifting the child 
to her feet. 

She did not speak nor cry out; but her 
eyes were big and tear-dimmed as she 
held up to view a tiny wrist, down which 
ran a crimson line marking the path of 
a sharp-pointed twig. 

“ Well, now, that’s too bad,” murmured 
the man helplessly. 

From a diminutive pocket the small 
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maid produced an equally diminutive 
handkerchief. With this she daintily 
pecked at the tiny red drops which were 
beginning to appear up and down the 
crimson line. 

“Here, let me fix it,” Jim suggested, 
taking the bit of cotton and winding it 
with his strong, clumsy fingers around 
the small wrist. 

He fastened the bandage with a long 
fiber from a forest creeper. The child 
eyed his finished work with keen ap- 
proval. 

“Nice!” she vouchsafed; then a new 
interest flamed into her eyes. “ Please, 
mister, be you a doctor?” 

The woods rang with 
throated laugh. 

“A doctor!” he chuckled gleefully. 
“ Well, now, little gal, the boys say I doc- 
tor folks sometimes—but I reckon ’tain’t 
the way you mean!” 

“ But ye do doctor ’em?” she persisted 
eagerly. “Then, oh, please, won’t yer 
help daddy?” : 

“Sho, I reckon my doctorin’ wouldn’t 
do him no good! What ails yer dad, eh? 
Whar is he?” 

“He’s right up there, in a great big 
hole in the rocks. He’s sick, mister, 
awful sick. He don’t come out, even fur 
sticks—I gets ’em.” 

She glaneed down at the twigs and 
branches that she had dropped, and be- 
gan to pick them up. With a sweep of 
his long arms Jim gathered the wood, 
and turned smiling eyes on his small 
companion. 

“Thar, now, we’re sure enough ready 
ter march. Come on, take me ter yer 
dad, an’ we’ll see what'll happen.” 

The child skipped joyously; then her 
face suddenly lengthened in grave doubt. 

“Daddy’s got a price; can yer cure 
that?” she asked. 

“ A price?” 

She nodded. 

“On his head, yer know. He told me 
so. I can’t see it—it don’t seem ter 
show; but it’s there—he said ’twas.” 

The little bundle of wood dropped to 
the ground, and Jim leaned heavily 
against a tree. The child watched him 
with anxious eyes. 

“Ts it—very bad?” she faltered. 

He did not answer. 

“Please, mister, it ain’t dangerous, is 
it?” she appealed again. She was almost 
erying now. “ Mister, he—he ain’t goin’ 
ter die?” 

Jim’s lips grew white and stern. In- 
stinctively his right hand went to his hip 
pocket. 


Jim’s deep- 
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“Tittle gal, what’s yer name?” he 
asked thickly. 

“ Jennie—Jennie Haydon; but daddy 
calls me ” 

“Good God!” groaned Jim aloud. 

The child came close to his side. 








“Won't ye try ter cure. daddy, 
please?” she begged piteously. “He 


don’t look so awful sick; mebbe ’twould- 
n’t be so hard as you think ’twould. He 
ean walk ’round—why, he walked way up 





here. We’ve been walkin’, oh, ever so 
long. Please, mister, daddy’s all I got, 
since—since”’—she stopped, her chin 
quivering—“ since mammy died at 


Christmas,” she went on with trembling 
voice. “Oh, ye don’t think he’s goin’ ter 
die?” : 

Jim’s knees bent under him, and he 
sank to the ground. He covered his face 
with his hands, and his broad shoulders 
heaved and shook. 

“T can’t—I can’t!” he cried; “not by 
his own baby’s hand!” 

The little girl’s eyes grew big with 
wonder. After a moment she timidly 
slipped one arm around Jim Thatcher’s 
neck. 

“ Did you know him?” she asked. “Do 
you feel bad, too? Is a price such a 
awful bad thing ter have? Please, if 
you'd jest try ter cure him = 

The sound of a distant shout echoed 
through the forest. It brought Jim to 
his feet with a bound. 

“T’ll try, little gal, so help me God!” 
he muttered hoarsely. “Go, run quick 
ter yer dad—I’ll do my best!” 

Three minutes later he faced a band 
of weary, footsore men. 

“?Tain’t no use, boys, ter look ’round 
here; I’ve been all over the ground my- 
self. Come on,” he growled, turning 
sharply to the left and taking a zigzag 
course down the mountain; and because 
the men were fagged, or perhaps because 
Jim’s leadership was never questioned, 
they followed without a word. 

Three days later Jim wearily limped 
into Beaver Creek. 

“Hey, Jim, ye missed all the fun!” 
crowed the first man he met. “ We found 
the devil that killed Bill Smith, an’ 
strung him up last night.” 

Jim’s lips turned white. 

“What, Haydon?” he gasped. 

“Haydon? Not on yer life! ’Twarn’t 
him that done it, after all. ’Twas that 
devil of a Chinaman at Baxter’s. He did 
the whole job—owned up when we caught 
him t’other side o’ the mountain with 
the mare! ” 





Eleanor H. Porter. 
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BALLADE OF THE NATURE 
WRITERS. 


So these are turnips and that a beet— 
Oh, the purple sphere and the sphere 
of white! 
Here’s a squash made gold by the rain 
and. heat, 
With its old, old call to our appetite; 
And the parsnips pale and the carrot 
bright, 
And the cress grows green in the pur- 
ling brooks. 
Do you deem this trivial that we recite? 
It means wealth to us who make nature 
books! 


Oh, the book of blossoms is obsolete, 
For the floral passion attained its 
height 
With our “ Milkwort Family” so com- 
plete, 
And our “ Handy Guide to the Flowers 
of Night.” 
Then of trees we wrote, and we scarce 
need cite 
Our monograph on their twists and 
crooks 
To establish claims to be erudite. 
It meant wealth for us who make na- 
ture books! 


From the trees we passed, by transition 


neat, 
To the birds, their plumage, their song, 
and flight, 
To the fruit they peck and the bugs they 
eat— 
We studied birds for a six-month 
quite! 
Now, it’s “How to Tell Garden Sass at 
Sight,” 
And “ How to Know Buckwheat by its 
Looks,” 
And “Farming Taught You Over- 
night ”— 
And it’s wealth for us who make na- 
ture books! 


ENVOY. 


Prince, it’s “ Home-Grown Lettuce With- 
out the Blight,” 
“Parsley Patches 


Cooks,” 


for Busy 


And 


And “Kitchen Gardens, the New De- 
light.” 

Oh, it’s nuts for us who make nature 
books! 


«A LATER PEPYS ”—Another inter- 
esting book compiled from old letters. 


Once more a “new Pepys” is an- 
nounced. Stimulated, perhaps, by the 
success of “ The Creevey Papers,” a Miss 
Alice Gaussen has unearthed another 
bundle of correspondence that throws 
light on the political and social affairs 
of a bygone English generation. Cu- 
riously enough, the original author and 
collector of these interesting letters was 
a namesake and kinsman of Charles II’s 
famous secretary of the navy—Sir Will- 
iam Weller Pepys, a leading London 
lawyer of a century ago, father of the 
first Lord Cottenham, and ancestor of 
the present holder of the title. He 
seems to have known most of the great 
men and women of the time, and he and 
his correspondents discuss them with 
amusing frankness. 

As a fair sample of the contents of “A 
Later Pepys,” as Miss Gaussen calls her 
book, here is a story of Sir Joseph Yorke, 
a man “ who knew no fear of princes”: 

One day the Duc de Chartres, finding that Sir 
Joseph did not laugh at any of his buffooneries, said : 

“What, sir, do you never laugh?” 

“Seldom,” coldly replied Sir Joseph. 

Soon after, with his usual ill-breeding, the duke 
alluded to the combined French and Spanish fleets 
being in the Channel, and said : 

“What if our fleet should attack England?” 

“Then, sire, I should laugh,” was the ready reply. 

How many mc-> of these epistolary 
collections are ls‘“ away in old English 
houses waiting fcr a chance to see the 
light of print and publicity? 





‘‘ THE CROSSING ’’— Winston Church- 
hill’s new book is a history rather 
than a novel. 

American history has long been a fer- 
tile field for the novelist. The incidents 
of colonial life, of the Revolution, and 
of the Civil War, have often been em- 
bellished in fiction. Winston Churchill’s 
new book, “ The Crossing,” deals with a 
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hitherto unexploited portion of the na- 
tion’s annals. He tells the dramatic 
story of the winning and settling of Ken- 
tucky by the followers of Daniel Boone. 

To many readers it is a revelation that 
the early Kentuckians fought the In- 
dians and suffered hunger and privation 
as did the Puritan colonists in New Eng- 
land. “The Crossing” gives an ac- 
curate conception of the faint-hearted- 
ness, the dissatisfaction, and the dis- 
sensions which nearly defeated their 
cause, and vividly portrays the stanch 
men whose brain and muscle overcame 
all obstacles and wrested the rich valley 
of the Ohio from the savage and the 
wilderness. 

The occasional glimpses of Daniel 
Boone are delightful. The career of 
George Rogers Clark, the brilliant sol- 
dier who captured Vincennes and con- 
quered Illinois for the young republic, 
only to be treated to its ingratitude in 
his old age, is pathetically drawn. David 
Ritchie, the philosophical drummer-boy, 
and his devil-may-eare cousin, Nick 
Temple, make real the rough life of the 
time. The book closes with the signing 
of the Louisiana Purchase, which gives 
it a timely interest. 

Mr. Churchill has given us a valuable 
document, and a readable one at that. At 
the same time, “The Crossing” can 
searcely be called a romance. It has 
neither plot nor hero, and practically no 
love“interest. It is simply a record of 
historical events with the actors made 
alive and real. 


THE FUTURE OF HUMANITY—Mtr. 
Wells has some theories that would 
not be easy to put into practise. 


H. G. Wells has set himself a stupen- 
dous task in his latest book, “ Mankind in 
the Making”—a task no less than a 
criticism and revision of the social and 
ethical condition of our modern civiliza- 
tion, together with the promulgation of 
a theory of education and social polity 
for the betterment of the coming race. 

This would seem a pretty big contract 
for one man, yet it must be admitted 
that Mr. Wells has performed it fairly 
well. His imagination revels in excur- 
sions into the realm of the unknown; 
but unlike most of those who indulge‘in 
prophecies, he has an eye to the necessity 
for workable details. The book is hardly 
likely to furnish a panacea for the ills of 
the present day, but at least it will set 
people thinking on certain existing evils 
which only a blind man can blink. 
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Mr. Wells’ subject is the improvement 
of the race morally and physically, rather 
than sociologically, and he handles the 
question without gloves. Naturally he 
sees that the hope of the future lies in 
the child, and that only as conditions for 
healthy birth and development are real- 
ized.can we look for a sounder and more 
vigorous generation. From this point of 
view it is inevitable that he should find 
much to censure in the home and school 
training of children, and in the con- 
ditions which bring it about that those 
least fitted to rear children are as a rule 
the parents of the largest families. In 
all of this there is nothing startlingly 
new, but the thesis is well put, and is 
worked out with a wealth of illustration 
and detail that makes the conclusion 
forcible. 

Mr. Wells does not suggest a prac- 
ticable method of putting his theories 
into execution, further than that of gen- 
eral education. An attempt to suggest 
such a method could hardly eseape fail- 
ure, and yet its absence weakens the force 
of the thesis. This, however, is a dilem- 
ma before which all reformers find them- 
selves. 


LITERARY DANDIES—Those of an 
earlier day make our modern product 
seem pale and tame. 


Those who have found material for 
scornful mirth in Mr. Richard Harding 
Davis’ war-correspondent trunks, who 
have jeered the long, drooping locks and 
the wide, melancholy ties of Messrs. Car- 
man, Yeats, and others, and who have in- 
sisted that either a conspicuous care or a 
conspicuous carelessness in attire was in- 
compatible with genius, were perhaps 
mistaken, after all. Hear what John 
Coleman remembers of Dickens as told in 
“Fifty Years of an Actor’s Life”: 

Charles Dickens, then in the zenith of his fame, 
lived exactly opposite tome. He used to turn out 
pretty punctually between one and two, either with 
a pony and trap or on horse back ; and as I generally 
“timed my so-called lunch for the occasion, I was 
always in evidence when he turned out. At that 
time he was a young, handsome fellow, and seemed 
to know it. There was an abounding vitality about 
him. His eyes were bright. his hair long and wavy, 
his whiskers luxuriant. His costume was peculiar 
and pronounced. I used to stand open-mouthed, 
gazing with wonder and delight at this glorious and 
exuberant creature. 


Young Coleman saw Disraeli “ resplen- 
dent in all the colors of the rainbow, his 
crimson vest festooned with a huge gold 
chain, his flaming eyes flashing fire from 
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out the heart of a black pansy, and his 
hyacinthine locks clustered in great flakes 
of glossy curls.” But Bulwer Lytton was 
“the greatest dandy of them all ”—which 
must have been painting the lily and add- 
ing perfume to the violet. 





TALES AND TRADITIONS—The in- 
teresting controversy on their relation. 


The often belligerent Gertrude Ather- 
ton and the almost invariably peaceful 
William Dean Howells have crossed 
swords. In her unregenerate literary 
past, Mrs. Atherton used to demand an 
alarming amount of moral leeway in her 
tales; in her later work she arrogates to 
herself a good deal of liberty as to fact 
and judgment, and she now declares 
against the hampering influences of the 
publishers’ “traditions.” Mr. Howells, 
who has never claimed any more freedom 
of topic or of treatment than might ac- 
cord with the view of the “best people” 
of Akron, Ohio, or Bangor, Maine, re- 
torts that complaints of this sort are 
“not made by writers who are doing great 
work in contemporary literature, but by 
those who, unsatisfied with the ample 
liberty of the realm of letters, desire an 
unusual license which, in the degree that 
it approaches insolence, is surely alien to 
genius.” 

Letters of rejection, of which most 
authors have valuable collections, bear 
out Mrs. Atherton’s contention rather 
than Mr. Howells’. Writers who have 
never thought of questioning the immu- 
table rightness of the Decalogue and the 
statute books, as well as those more dar- 
ing ones who have propounded social and 
ethical problems, all tell the same tale. 
When they have passed the rejection- 
blank novitiate, and published their first 
novel, declinations come as follows: 

Our readers will not endure anything melodra- 
matic, so that we are returning your impressive 
and interesting tale. 

We have a prejudice, perhaps an absurd one, 
against stories of the stage. 

We never publish newspaper stories. 

Stories of low life, however well done, are not at 
all in our line. 

Your story has tempted us greatly, but our better 
judgment counsels against its acceptance; our 
readers might object to the heroine’s peculiar do- 
mestic situation. The truth is, we want stories 
about “nice” people. 

Along such lines the letters of rejection 
run. Certainly they seem to set bounds 
on every side to a young writer’s ambi- 
tion and possibilities. 

As for works which treat of really 


“ dangerous ” topics, here is an illuminat- 
ing story: 

A few years ago a publishing house 
accepted, with every sign of enthusiasm, a 
novel from a new writer; it was declared 
to be one of the most powerful studies of 
a certain common, though painful, phase 
of American life ever written. While it 
was in press, so the story runs, the wife 
of one of the members of the firm came 
home from abroad, was moved by the 
praise she heard to read the story, -and 
promptly took to hygterics or some other 
potent family persuasive force to induce 
her husband’s firm to break its contract 
with the young author; she did not ap- 
prove of the heroine, who was not at all a 
“nice” person. The result was that the 
book, though it could not be withdrawn, 
was never pushed in any way, never 
advertised, never distributed. 

An English firm, stumbling upon it in 
some mysterious fashion, bought the 
English rights and brought it out. It 
created something of a critical furor in 
England, but it is still unknown in this 
country. 

On the whole, it seems that Mrs. Ather- 
ton speaks with moderation when she de- 
elares that the prevailing standard in 
America is too smug to make for the pro- 
duction of an original and vigorous 
school of novel-writing. 





«PAULINE ” THEN AND NOW— 
Some interesting statistics of poetry 
and finance. 


Here is an item to rejoice the hearts of 
the Browning clubs—if Maeterlinek and 
Ibsen coteries and Celtic Renaissance 
circles have not driven them entirely 
from the land. An uncut copy of “ Paul- 
ine ” was bought at a library sale in Lon- 
don, the other day, for three hundred and 
twenty-five pounds—about sixteen hun- 
dred dollars. 

When Browning wrote “ Pauline,” he 
was twenty-one years old, and strongly 
under the influence of Shelley. His 
father—worthy British wine merchant !— 
severely disapproved of portions of the 
work, but the family thought it promising 
enough to be printed, and they paid for 
its publication. It was, in the vast in- 
tention of the young poet, only the intro- 
duction to a great world-drama. It made 
almost no stir at all on its appearance, 
and Browning himself would have ex- 
eluded it from the late collections of his 
works but for his knowledge of the design 
of some publisher to print it in spite of 
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his suppression. And now an auto- 
graphed volume of it brings sixteen hun- 
dred dollars at a sale! 

That, of course, is the bibliophile’s 
valuation, not the reader’s; yet the latter 
would probably not cavil at it as arbitrary 
or inflated, remembering the glorious in- 
vocation to Shelley, beginning: 

Sun-treader, I believe in God and truth 
And love, 
and ending: 


But live thou forever, 
And be to all what thou hast been to me! 


LONDON SOCIETY—And the Ameti- 
can and Jewish influences that are 
now such potent elements of it. 


A thoroughly up-to-date volume is 
“London Society in the New Reign,” by 
an author who veils his identity under 
the pseudonym “A Foreign Resident,” 
and who published a book on the British 
capital under Queen Victoria some 
twenty years ago. It contains nearly 
three hundred pages of brief personali- 
ties similar to those that make up the 
myriads of personal. paragraphs printed 
annually in the English weeklies. The 
very qualities that make it interesting at 
the moment will no doubt render it en- 
tirely obsolete in a very few years. 

The author speaks with much frank- 
ness of ‘the American and Jewish in- 
fluences now prominent in the social life 
of the British capital. Regarding the 
rumor that the latter element was not to 
enjoy such favor with the sovereign as 
it found with the prince, he says: 

As for dropping the Semites, one might as well 

talk of his majesty’s giving the cut direct to his min- 
isters in Downing Street. 
He describes the Israelitish line of 
march into society as “ marked by boun- 
ties distributed at every point. The no- 
bility could to-day as ill dispense with 
the Jews as could the monarch himself. 

He congratulates Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie “on having at last veneered the 
multimillionaire with a manner success- 
fully reproducing that of a dissenting 
minister in his meditative moments, or 
of a bank cashier asking a customer 
whether he will take it ‘long or short.’ ” 
Further on he speaks of “the bluff, 
burly, red-faced giant, Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan, the expression of whose face 
as he carries the collecting plate around 
the church has been compared with that 
of Jupiter Pluvius looking down from 
on high on the puny efforts of a water- 
cart to lay the dust.” 


MAGAZINE. 


Despite his show of intimate knowl- 
edge of the subject, the Foreign Resi- 
dent sometimes gives evidence of having 
gleaned his information from the press 
rather than from personal knowledge. 
He gives undue prominence to certain 
persons who are known to receive but 
scant consideration in private life, no 
matter what their newspaper fame may 
be. He grossly exaggerates the fortune 
brought to a certain English duke by his 
American wife. 

But despite a suspicious suggestion of 
the methods employed by the late Mr. 
Vandam in the construction of “ An En- 
glishman in Paris,” no book of recent 
years has given a more convincing pic- 
ture of the changes that London Society 
has undergone in recent years. If for 
nothing else, the volume is really worth 
reading. 


HELP FOR MUSICIANS—A new field 
for the protective union suggested. 


Are music and madness akin? Is it 
impossible for a man to play upon any in- 
strument, or to set down upon any page 
the marks of melody, and yet to be a self- 
respecting citizen, paying his taxes, his 
tailor, and his barber, mindful of his 
marriage vows, worried about the baby’s 
teeth, and no more exclamatory or ob- 
secure in speech than the rest of the 
world?) Apparently not—at any rate if 
the novelists who write about musicians 
are to be believed. They—the writers— 
make us as glad that nrusieal genius is 
rare as the average boarder is glad that 
most of his fellows are not striving for 
perfection on the flute or trombone. 

The latest of the musical novels, “ The 
Diary of a Musician,” edited—which 
presumably means written—by Dolores 
Marbourg Bacon, is one with which the 
Musical Protective Union should take 
issue as a libel on the whole profession. 
Most musical novels portray heroes of 
ill-regulated emotions, but in such books 
as Mr. Huneker’s “ Melomaniacs,” or 
Baroness von Hutton’s “ Violett,” the 
result is something more than drivel. 
Mrs. Bacon’s diarist, however, mistakes 
raving for rapture and sheer inanity for 
ecstasy, as this excerpt will show: 


When she came I went blind and deaf. She spoke, 
she smiled—and my soul perceived it, but not my 
ears, not my eyes. She did not touch my hand, 
though both were stretched toward her. I know 
this to be so—we withdrew to a higher heaven. 
Her presence was a benediction, and she seemed to 
float before me. 
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THE WARRING SECTS. 
Tne reapers stood where the harvest lay 
Ripe for their reaping, day after day, 
And they bickered and bickered the time 
away— 
While God sent sunny weather. 
Now this man struck at his brother's 
seythe, 
And laughed in his folly to see him 
writhe, 
When he nicked the weaker blade a tithe; 
And each debated whether, 
If he broke his brother’s blade off short, 
God would be pleased at the neat retort; 
And with noisy girding of such-like sort 
They ran the length of their tether. 
Oh, grand the harvest some day shall be 
In this field that stretches from sea to sea, 
When the workers stand in it knee by 
knee, 
And swing their seythes—together! 
Grace MacGowan Cooke. 


THE-MASQUERADE. 
Tue night was the stave of a careless air— 
Was ever a night so rare? 
How we flung our hearts to its measures 
fleet ! 
Was ever a violin so sweet, 
Or ever such maze for foolish feet? 
Houp la! For joy went far 
When I was a dashing red hussar, 
And.-you were a vivandiére! 


Ah, didn’t the fiddlers all despair, 
And didn’t we make folks stare! 
Tch! Little they knew the madness pent 
In you, “the girl of the regiment,” 
And the trooper who followed your reck- 
less bent. 
Houp la! For youth went far 
When I was a dashing red hussar, 
And you were a vivandiére! 


We danced till the swaying room grew 
bare 
The chill in the white lights’ glare; 
Then out to the gray and haggard dawn, 
Still hand in hand we wandered on, 
Forgetting the careless night was gone. 
Houp la! For hope went far 
When I was a dashing red hussar, 
And you were a vivandiére! 


What matters the unmasked face of care 
The weary old years must wear ?— 
Since close to my heart lies a rose of red, 
Pledged of a wondrous word you said, 
Before the last wild waltz was fled, 
And the last pale star of dreams was dead. 
Houp la! For love went far 
When I was a dashing red hussar, 
And you were a vivandiére! 
Emery Pottle. 


FROM ABROAD. 


WE relish cheap wine from the hills of 
Bordeaux, 
Because it has come from abroad. 
We buy English Cheddar—a cheese, as 
you know— 
Because it has come from abroad. 
But tannin and sugar and water, one 
finds, 

Of American make, 
French wines; 
And New York makes “Cheddars” of 
numerous kinds; 

So they don’t always 
abroad! 


eonstitute these 


come from 


We buy Lyons silks, for they’re awfully 
swell, 
Because they have come from abroad. 
We wear French high heels, but you 
never can tell 
Just why they have come from abroad. 
We seem to forget that the mulberry 
grows 
From Texas to Kansas; but every one 
knows 
Where the leather from 
Omaha goes— 
To the makers who use it abroad! 


Newark and 


We buy olive oil from Italia fair, 
Because it has come from abroad. 
For only the genuine can come from 
there, 
Because that, you know, is abroad. 
But we seem to forget, when we savor 
this oil, 
That the peanut and cottonseed grow on 
our soil; 
So smug foreign tags their identity 
spoil, 
Just because they don’t come from 
abroad! 
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Let us come to our senses, get over this 
dream, 
Of things that may come from abroad; 
Imported goods may be not just what 
they seem, 
Although they have come from abroad. 
We can make better oil, we can make 
better shoes, 
And half as much more than we ever can 
use. 
Let us come to our senses; we only amuse 
The eyes that look on from abroad! 
Edwin W. James. 





LOVE AND THE WOLF—A FAIRY 
Poverty, an old, grim werwolf, 
Crouched outside a cottage door; 
While within a cheerful love-god 
Helped his hostess sweep the floor. 
He was fair and very tender, 
Yet his courage did not wane, 
And it seemed the wolf’s long waiting 
Just perchance might be in vain. 


But the wolf with quickening hunger 
Craved Sir Cupid for a feast; 
Sad it were if Love should perish 
As a tidbit for the beast. 
“Never fear!” cried Love; “Tl tarry, 
Though the wolf howls loud and long; 
I will tell him he may enter, 
And will sooth him with a song.” 


Then he lifted up the latch-string 
And the door swung open wide; 
Bade the wolf: “Come in, be welcome, 
Sit you down at our fireside. 
I have lived through all the ages, 
And we’ve met before to-day; 
Sometimes you have conquered fairly, 
But this time I’ll have my way!” 


So the strange but happy family 
Lived together, ’ve been told— 
Love and wolf and gentle hostess 
And a host with heart of gold. 
Long they lived, by love. united, 
And thrived well on crusts of bread, 
*Till the wolf, unused to feasting, 
Curled his toes and dropped down dead! 
Beatrice E. Rice. 





JOHNNY AND HIS FATHER. 

Pa’s kinder funny! When old Flanders 
starts 

A-fishing down to Bartlett’s brook, 
an’ gets 

A string of trout, all speckled gold 
and red, 

*bout an hour, pa only shakes his 
head 


Without one word of praise, or says he bets 


In 
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Some oi are born to have no luck at 
all! 
But when he goes, an’ stays the live- 
long day, 
An’ only gets muskeeter bites, or 
snags 
A perch or two, he brags, an’ brags, an’ 
brags 
About the whoppin’ fish that got away! 


Pa’s kinder funny! When I told him 


straight 
About a joke we fellows thought was 
tough— 
Jim Kelsey played it on his pa— 
why, he 


Most split his sides, as tickled as 
could be; 


Said: “Kelsey owns a genius, sure 
enough! ” 
But when I thought that he’d forget, an’ 
worked 
The trick on him—that was last week, 
an’, say, 
I’m settin’ sideways still! I guess 
I ain’t 
No genius, an’ pa says t’would take 
a saint 


To live with such a terror, any way! 


Pa’s kinder funny! Thinks I oughter do 
A heap of stunts in grammar, ’rith- 


metic, 

And jography. He was a bird at 
school, 

An’ learned his sums, an’ never skipped 
a rule; 


My ignorance just nrakes him fairly sick; 
But when I ask about Japan, an’ where 
Is Panama, an’ what’s “to arbitrate,” 
He wiggles round an’ drawls: “ D’ye 
take me fer 
An almanac or cyclopedier ?” 
An’ lows I'll drive him crazy at that 
rate! 


Pa’s kinder funny! When I had the fight 
With Billy, an’ got licked, an’ went 
home mad, 
He told me only girls an’ cowards 
cried. 
You ought to seen my eye! 
sighed 
A lot about “ diseredit to my dad”; 
But when Rex died—our dog—an’ I 
crept off 
Into the shed alone, to think—pa came 
An’ sat an’ skrunched me up against 
his arm, 
An’ sobbed, his cheek to mine, all 
wet and warm. 
Pa’s funny—but I love him, just the 
same! 


Merivale Philbrick Abbott. 


An’ then he 











The Training of Jenks. 


THE STORY OF THE AMBITIOUS FRESHMAN AND THE INTERCOLLEGIATE RACES. 


BY ALLAN P. AMES. 


I. 


FULLY two-thirds of the sophomore 
class, including Stuffy Myers, 
Hefty Stevens, Bones Palmer, Red Kim- 
ball, and myself, were out on the athletic 
field watching Jenks run the hundred in 
nine seconds and three-fifths. When his 
ungainly form stumbled over the finish, 
a wild cheer went up, and a crowd sur- 
rounded the runner to congratulate him 
upon his performance. 

Wrapped in a bathrobe whose colors 
rivaled the rainbow, the astonished 
freshman leaned upon the shoulders of 
two admirers and accepted our praise 
with smiling modesty. But nine and 
three-fifths for the hundred-yard dash, 
you say, beats the college record. Cer- 
tainly; we understood that, so did Jenks; 
but something else that we knew and he 
didn’t was that none of the timers 
started their stop-watches until a couple 
of seconds after he had left the mark! 

Marcus Aurelius Jenks was the latest 
star in our athletic firmament,a luminary 
whose magnitude was limited only by his 
own unbounded credulity. In college, as 
elsewhere, we are prone to despise what 
we have and seek what we have not. Be- 
hind Jenks’ high, white forehead Greek 
and Jatin roots were piled like cord- 
wood. He had led his classes so long 
that he sighed for glory of a new kind, 
on which account it was not strange that 
his changed ambitions led him to try 
athletics. 

At the time of which I speak our track 
athletics were on the top wave of pros- 
perity. Half the freshman class talked 
of going into training, and the coaches 
were actually embarrassed by the wealth 
of material. Owing to our compara- 
tively small numbers, our football and 
baseball teams and crews were seldom 
a match for the large universities, but 
that did not prevent us from developing 
track men whose victories carried our 
name across the continent and over the 
water. 

This year Springler, the best sprinter 
we ever had, was at the height of his 
form, and nothing in college was too 


good for him. For him underclassmen 
fetched and carried, swollen with pride 
if he permitted them to help him dress 
or assist the rubbers in massaging his 
wonderful muscles. With Springler’s ex- 
ample before them, it is not surprising 
that the majority of aspirants went in 
for the dashes, regardless of physical fit- 
ness. But Jenks was the last man of 
whom one would have suspected such a 
leaning. Over six feet tall, and angular 
as a hay rick, he had the stoop and face 
of a typical student. There was abso- 
lutely nothing about him to suggest the 
crack sprinter. 

If Jenks had confided his ambitions to 
any one besides Stuffy Myers there is 


little doubt that they would have been 


promptly but mercifully smothered, and 
this story would never have been told. 
But practical jokes, particularly on 
freshmen, were Stuffy’s daily food, and 
Jenks’ request tempted him beyond en- 
durance. Had he realized’ the lanky 
youth’s earnestness, he might have hesi- 
tated; but regarding him only as any 
other freshman, and therefore fair 
game, when Jenks came to-him for ad- 
vice he went to work without foreboding 
and with the skill of long experience. 

The first intimation the class had of 
anything doing was the following notice 
posted next morning in all the sopho- 
more recitation rooms: 

Marcus Aurelius Jenks will begin training for the 
hundred yard dash on the athletic field at half-past 
three this afternoon. A large attendance is re- 
quested. Suggestions thankfully received. 

WILSON Myers, Trainer. 

Myers’ signature was a guarantee of 
superior entertainment, and at the ap- 
pointed time only those members of the 
class who had recitations they could not 
cut were absent. Jenks. and his trainer 
arrived promptly. The former’s appear- 
anee, as he marched proudly onto the 
track, was enough to make a hen laugh; 
but, so universal is the instinet that 
nurses a practical joke, not a man 
among us betrayed the slightest amuse- 
ment. 

Marcus Aurelius was a sight for the 
gods. Stuffy had rigged him ont in a 
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scarlet jersey, so small that it was 
stretched to the bursting point, missing 
connections with the top of his running 
drawers by a good two inches. At first 
sight the upper garment seemed sprin- 
kled with white polka dots; but this 
proved to be an illusion, caused by holes 
eut at regular intervals to show his ten- 
der skin. Jenks explained that they were 
for ventilation, but it was not hard to 
trace the origin of the idea to his in- 
genious trainer. 

Thus attired, Jenks skipped out on the 
cinders and began to “train.” Here 
Stuffy’s monopoly ended, for the mob 
of volunteer coaches that lined the path 
showered him with suggestions: 

“Kick your feet up more behind 

“Throw your knees out sideways! ” 

“Swing your arms more; your hands 
ought to go above your head!” 

“Let your tongue hang out; it makes 
you cooler!” 

And so it went, each piece of advice 
more absurd than its forerunner, until 
Myers was obliged to stop them for fear 
that, guileless as he was, the victim’s 
suspicions might be roused. 

“That'll do, fellows,” called Stuffy, 
raising his hand. “ Mr. Jenks and I are 
extremely grateful for your good-will, 
but we are working on a system that 
must not be disturbed. We have con- 
cluded that the Iliowitz method is best 
suited to Mr. Jenks’ style, and you will 
oblige by not interfering.” 

Knowing Stuffy, we obeyed, and the 
“Tlowitz method” proved satisfactory 
beyond our rosiest dreams. When 
Stuffy’s originality exhausted itself he 
had the fertile brains of the “ gang” to 
draw upon, and what Hefty Stevens and 
Red Kimball and Bones Palmer could 
not hatch up in the way of freshman 
baiting wasn’t worth considering. The 
only systematic feature of that boy’s 
“training ” was its unvarying absurdity. 


1? 


II. 


Tue fun did not end when Jenks left 
the track. Stuffy’s word to stop work 
was the signal for a small riot, the object 
being to decide which of Jenks’ ardent 
admirers should bear him back to the 
dressing-room. This point being  set- 
tled, Jenks was lifted in the arms of 
those who gained the privilege and ear- 
ried triumphantly indoors. Here an- 
other squad of volunteers snaked off his 
running togs, and turned him over to a 


third group in appropriate attire, who 
put him under the shower, rubbed him 
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down with strange and fearful mixtures, 
lugged him back to the shower again, 
and soused him in the plunge. Finally 
they passed him along to the fourth 
bunch of Sophomores, who dressed him 
in his street clothes, each individual gar- 
ment being presided over by a separate 
admirer. During the whole process the 
smiling and delighted athlete was not 
permitted to help himself by so much as 
lifting a finger. 

Those who didn’t know Jenks must 
wonder how any man with sufficient in-* 
telligence to get into college would sub- 
mit to such a mauling and consider it 
honor; but Marcus was unique in more 
ways than one. 

Of course the awakening of his suspi- 
cions was only a question of time; but 
thanks to his singular guilessness, his 
persecutors actually tired of the sport 
before that time arrived. Indeed, I am 
not so sure that we deserved the name 
“ persecutors; ” for while the game was 
on its victim basked in what he took to 
be genuine hero-worship, and was the 
happiest fellow in college. 

The really serious side of the affair 
occurred to nobody until a couple of 
weeks after different interests had al- 
most blotted out the remembrance of 
Jenks and his ridiculous performances. 
For although the hair-brained Stuffy 
turned his attention to other sources of 
amusement, and the mob of volunteer 
coaches, dressers, and rubbers dwindled 
and disappeared, that amazing freshman 
continued training as faithfully as ever, 
and soon began to talk of his chances in 
the approaching intercollegiate meet. 
Believing that he had done the sprints 
in less than record time, he saw no cause 
to doubt that he would be the star per- 
former in the team that would represent 
the college. 

The originators and abettors of the 
great hoax found themselves confronted 
with the problem of making Jenks 
understand that he had about as much 
chance of winning one of the intercol- 
legiate races as a man with a wheel- 
barrow. The boy was in such deadly 
earnest that we feared lest a brutal 
statement of facts might break his heart. 
To hints and suggestions he was imper- 
vious; nothing but the plain truth from 
some one like Springler or the trainer, 
whose authority he could not doubt, 
would disillusionize him; and these twe, 
not being responsible for his condition, 
refused to assume the unpleasant task. 

In short, it began to look as if, rather 
than tell the freshman how things stood, 
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they were going to let him enter the 
meet and become the laughing stock of 
several thousand spectators. This, of 
course, would be the most undesirable 
result possible. The realization that he 
had made a fool of himself before a lot 
of “rooters” from rival colleges, not to 
speak of several liundred girls, would be 
enough to humiliate any man for life. 

Finally, having discussed and rejected 
a dozen schemes, Stuffy and Hefty and 
Bones and Red and I concluded to ap- 
peal to Pop O’Brien. Pop was the pro- 
fessional trainer—not one of those mod- 
ern physical directors with “ M. D.” and 
“Ph. D.” after their names, but an old 
professional runner who had learned 
what makes and unmakes an athlete by 
personal experience. A_ better-natured, 
more tender-hearted Irishman never 
lived, and if he had caught the gang at 
work on Jenks the great joke would have 
seen an untimely finish. But, as it hap- 
pened, during the week that Marcus was 
treating us to those amusing stunts, Pop 
was away. He had learned of the affair 
after his return, of course, and the in- 
dignation we had heard him express 
made us both eager and reluctant to seek 
his assistance; eager, because we knew 
he would be anxious to save our victim 
further suffering, and reluctant because 
we knew he would embrace the oppor- 
tunity to tell what he thought of us. 

In the end an honest liking and solic- 
itude for Jenks won the day. We found 
Pop at the end of the straightaway, 
putting half a dozen dash men through 
a course of starts. 

“Faith, an’ I’m plaised to learn that 
ye sophomores have a little ordinary hu- 
man kindness in yez,” he replied, after 
Stuffy had explained the object of our 
visit. “There’s the poor lad out there 
now, chasin’ round and round the track 
as if he was wound up. He’d never run 
the hundred under eleven if he trained 
all his life. But if a bye ever had grit, 
it’s him. I’ve had me eye on the poor, 
innocent freshie ever sinee I heard of 
the mane thrick ye played him. It’s a 
cryin’ shame, that’s what! Dll do what 
I can for yez; not because ye desarve 
help, but on his account.” 

“Pop, youre a brick,” cried Stuffy. 
“ You see, I’m the most worried over this 
beeause I’m principally to blame. But 
when I started the joke I never dreamed 
it would go so far. He was such a soft 
mark. Why, a fellow doesn’t run across 
material like him once in a century!” 

“Thrue enough,” assented O’Brien 
heartily, with a strange twinkle in his 
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eye. “ Well, I'll see what can be done. 
Fact is, I’ve had that freshie on me mind 
for a long while. I guess itll come out 
all right.” 

Having unbounded faith in the re- 
sources of Pop’s Irish wit, we left the 
field with clear consciences, feeling that 
the matter was as good as settled. But 
three days later we saw Jenks jogging 
around the track as doggedly as ever. 
Somewhat disturbed, we asked O’Brien 
what the matter was. He told us that 
the affair was all settled. 

“But I’m goin’ to let ye puzzle over it 
a little,” the trainer added, with a mys- 
terious grin. “A bit more worriment 
won’t hurrt ye. Maybe ye’ll be surprised 
at the way I’ve managed it; but never ye 
mind, the lad’s safe in my keepin’. He'll 
come out of this all right, or me name 
ain’t O’Brien!” 

That was all the satisfaction he would 
give us. Notwithstanding persistent ef- 
forts to worm his secret from him, the 
day of the meet arrived with Pop wear- 
ing the same baffling smile, and Jenks 
saying nothing, only working harder 
than any other man on the team. 


III. 


Ir is difficult to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of that meet to the college. In the 
first place, it was our turn to hold it on 
our own grounds, consequently half the 
spectators were our old grads, our 
fathers and mothers and sisters and sub- 
freshman brothers, and other fellows’ 
sisters, all wearing our colors and cock- 
sure of our success. Then, it was a year 
of unusually bitter rivalry between us 
and the State University. The preceding 
fall the university had licked us at foot- 
ball, and all this spring they had been 
bragging how they would do the same to 
our baseball and track teams. 

For various reasons, but principally 
for its blustering: bigness, we hated that 
institution. While we dated back nearly 
a century, to the time when our founder 
cleared the virgin forest, they could 
boast of barely a dozen years’ mushroom 
growth. The Legislature voted them a 
generous annual appropriation, but Leg- 
islatures can’t give history, nor tradi- 
tions, nor moss-grown, time-mellowed 
buildings, nor old grads. In place of 
these the university had barrels of 
money, enormous classes, and still more 
enormous cheek. 

Four other colleges sent teams to rep- 
resent them, but the real contest was ad- 
mittedly between us and our overgrown 
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rival, Experts predicted the closest fight 
since the founding of the league. Upon 
Springler we depended for fifteen points, 
five for first place in each of the three 
dashes; but the university had a man 
who was equally sure to win the two long 
runs. In the half-mile, the hurdles, the 
jumps, and the weights we felt secure of 
as many points as they. Figuring out 
the prospects, we had concluded that 
we should win the meet by about five 
peints. The outlook was cheerful, but 
not rosy enough to banish anxiety alto- 
gether, especially since the university 
rooters, as soon as they marched upon 
the field, began to behave as if they had 
not the slightest doubt about winning. 

Each college had a certain section of 
the grand stand assigned to it, and even 
from a distance you could tell where 
each crowd sat from the predominating 
color. Stuffy and Hefty and Red and I, 
with a few others of our particular 
coterie, had the good luck to be unen- 
cumbered with relatives, so we went out 
to the field together, and all got seats in 
a bunch. 

As we looked over the- programs dis- 
tributed through the rows by a couple of 
freshmen, Jenks and Pop O’Brien’s 
promised surprise being far from our 
thoughts, suddenly there came a howl 
from Hefty: 

“Oh, wow! Bully for Pop! See here, 
fellows, what he’s gone and done!” 

Eagerly crowding around Hefty, we 
let our eyes rest on the spot his finger 
indicated. There, among the entries for 
the two-mile run appeared the name of 
M. A. Jenks! 

With a common impulse, we glanced up 
at the list of men who were to take part 
in the dashes. Jenks was not there. 

“ Well, I don’t see as he’s helped things 
any,” growled Kimball. 

“You don’t, hey, you pudd’n’-head ?” 
retorted Hefty. ‘“ Haven’t you brains 
enough to understand that since Jenks 
isn’t officially entered for the sprints he 
ean’t start? That’s Pop’s foxy scheme. 
If the boy had been left out altogether, 
he might have suspected a conspiracy; 
but now O’Brien can explain that his 
name got in the wrong place through 
some regrettable error, which was dis- 
covered too late to remedy. Since Jenks 
considers himself only a sprinter, he’d 
never dream of starting in the two-mile 
run, and so he’ll be left out altogether.” 

“You're right!” shouted Stuffy, with 
a vigor that proved his delight. “ That 
ought to let the freshman down without 
wounding his tenderest feelings.” 
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More than satisfied with the manner in 
which Pop had kept his word, the gang 
dismissed the subject and prepared to 
give the coming events its undivided at- 
tention. 

As usual, the meet began with the 
hundred-yard dash. Springler, just as 
everybody expected, won, with two yards 
of clear daylight between him and the 
nearest opponent. That started the 
cheering, and from then on there were 
few intervals when one college or an- 
other was not stretching its lungs. The 
State University men had every kind of 
new-fangled device for making a disturb- 
ance, and whenever one of their team 
won the racket was hideous. 

An athlete of theirs took the low 
hurdles, with Johnson of our team sec- 
ond, while in the high hurdles the same 
two men came in ahead, only in positions 
just reversed. And this was an illustra- 
tion of the way things went most of the 
afternoon. Practically, it was a dual 
meet, for the other colleges got firsts in 
only three events. Springler took the 
two-twenty in hollow style, and Felton, 
the university’s crack distance man, had 
just as easy a time in the mile run. The 
field events distributed points about as 
we had anticipated, and when the result 
of the broad jump was announced we 
held the victory as good as won. 

With the quarter and the two-mile 
events yet to come, the score stood 
thirty-eight to thirty-one in our favor. 
Springler was regarded as a certainty in 
the quarter, while the long run was con- 
ceded to Felton, so it looked as if noth- 
ing could prevent our coming out six 
or seven points ahead. The university 
men realized this as well as ourselves, for 
their cheering died away, and the section 
where their supporters sat suddenly be- 
came quiet as the grave, with hardly a 
flag in sight. 

Although our rivals had not a man 
who could finish the quarter within yards 
of Springler, the two they had entered 
were considered good enough to beat any 
of the other contestants. Altogether, 
eight starters faced the mark. 

The pistol cracked, and it was glorious 
to see the way our star man lit out from 
the bunch. Half way round the track he 
led by ten yards, running so easily that 
he searcely seemed to exert himself at all. 
It looked like a walk-over; then all at 
onee our cheering ended abruptly in a 
wail of dismay, for, entering the home- 
stretch, Springler, without warning, 
suddenly lost his magnificent stride, 
staggered a few steps, and pitched over 
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on his face. The two university runners 
darted- past, and the next minute they 
had crossed the line and won the race. 

It all occurred so unexpectedly that 
for several seconds the whole grand 
stand sat in silent amazement. Then 
from the university section burst a roar 
that shook the distant dormitories. 

How had it happened? There sat 
Springler on the edge of the track, with 
his face buried in his hands, .over- 
whelmed by the calamity. O’Brien and 
a couple of his men rushed up to him, 
and we saw them help him slowly to his 
feet and half carry him to the dressing- 
room. Pretty soon Pop came running 
back and whispered something to the 
manager of the team, and before long 
the explanation was going the rounds of 
the stand. Springler had stepped into a 
hole in the cinder path and wrenched a 
tendon so badly that he was not likely to 
run again that season. 

The question remained, however, how 
came the hole there? O’Brien declared 
that before the race began he had in- 
spected the track and found it in perfect 
condition. This fact, together with the 
careful manner in which the two uni- 
versity sprinters had avoided the danger- 
ous spot, gave the thing an ugly look; 
but there was small chance of proving 
anything. Somebody had scooped out 
that hole for the purpose of throwing 
Springler. Who it was we never dis- 
covered. 

This accident gave the university first 
and second places in the quarter, which 
meant eight points, enough to put them 
one ahead. Third place had gone to a 
runner from one of the other colleges. 
The two-mile was the only event left, 
and, as I have said, Felton was as certain 
to win it as he had been with the mile. 

Meanwhile, our rivals had been carry- 
ing on like all-possessed, jumping up and 
down in their seats, tooting their silly 
horns, waving their sickly yellow flags, 
yelling, and making such a fearful din 
that you couldn’t hear yourself think. 
And the worst of it was we had to sit 
‘ and hear them without a ray of hope for 
the future. 


IV. 


THE uproar was still at its height when 
the clerk of the course called the men 
out for the last event. They came from 
their dressing-rooms, looking, in their 
gaudy bath-robes and blankets, like a lot 
of frozen Indians. Grief had so dulled 
my interest that I scarcely gave them a 


second glance, but Red Kimball, who sat 
just behind, bent over and landed a ter- 
rific punch between my shoulders. 

“Toly smoke!” he exclaimed, “look 
there! If that clothes-pin in the red and 
brown blanket isn’t Mark Jenks I'll eat 
my chapeau!” 

Several others who had heard him 
looked at the same time, and, sure 
enough, it was that freshman! 

“ Oh, heavens!” moaned Stuffy; “the 
fool’s really going to run! Where’s Pop? 
I don’t believe he knows it.” 

We watched the preparations for the 
start, expecting every moment to see 
some one run out and drag Jenks off the 
track; but no such thing occurred. Pres- 
ently O’Brien came over from the gym- 
nasium, and walked along the line, whis- 
pering final instructions to our three 
men, but when he reached Jenks. he 
showed neither surprise nor anger. He 
only talked to him a little longer than he 
did to the rest, and then stepped back 
out of the way. 

Marcus Aurelius had the extreme out- 
side of the track, which brought him into 
full view of the stand, and more than one 
laugh was heard as he threw off his 
blanket and revealed his ungainly form. 
Even in regulation running costume 
Jenks was a sight for the merry. His 
face, leaner than it had been when we 
first knew him, and burnt by his out- 
door life to a healthier hue, expressed 
the most heartrending anxiety, while 
his deep, near-sighted eyes were fixed 
upon the starter as if he feared he would 
never be able to pick the man out again 
if he once removed them. 

Now a two-mile run is a long, trying 
race. The eager novice generally makes 
the mistake of racing his heart out in 
the first mile; the veteran, unless he is 
after a record, generally takes things 
easy at the start, and lets some one else 
cut out the pace until he can size up his 
opponents. 

Jenks did just as might have been ex- 
pected. At the sound of the pistol he set 
out at a pace that soon left the others 
behind. Running diagonally across the 
track, he almost immediately took a lead 
close to the pole. Once there, he let no- 
body pass him, and before the first quar- 
ter was covered he led by a good twenty- 
five yards. 

Felton at first kept well back with the 
crowd. His strongest point was his abil- 
ity to sprint at the close, when other 
men had not an ounce of energy left. 
There were times when his fondness for 
a spectacular finish tempted him to post- 
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pone his sprint until the last possible 
moment. 

Our track is three laps to the mile. 
As the runners came around the first 
time, Jenks, at the head of the string, 
was greeted by a chorus of derisive 
hoots, the university rooters vying with 
one another to see who could shriek the 
most exasperating things. But action 
seemed to have restored the freshman’s 
nerve, for he loped steadily along with- 
out heeding their attempts to rattle him. 
When he had passed, Bones Palmer, who 
was the only fellow in our particular 
crowd who pretended to be an authority 
on form, turned and remarked: 

“ Say, that giraffe may look funny, but 
let me tell you he’s running in first-rate 
style. Not an ounce of effort wasted in 
that long swing of his! You can’t expect 
a bean-nole to look as pretty as those 
knotty little chunks behind him. Bunchy 
muscles make a fine show, but they’re 
more use in a gymnasium than on a run- 
ning-track.” 

“You don’t mean to say that gawk 
can run?” demanded Stuffy. 

“Yes, I do,” declared Bones; “but of 
course there’s no telling how he will hold 
out. I’m afraid he’s setting too stiff a 
pace.” 

“Tl give him one more lap at that 
gait before he’s lugged off to the in- 
firmary,” growled Stuffy, relapsing into 
the gloomy silence that had followed 
Springler’s failure. 

Nothwithstanding his prophecy, when 
the runners went by the second time the 
only noticeable change was a slight in- 
crease in Jenks’ lead. 

“Stay where you are, Felton!” yelled 
a volunteer coach in the stand. “ That 
fellow’s only a stalking-horse. Don’t let 
him pull you out!” 

Before the end of the fourth lap the 
rattling pace had used up three of the 
contestants so badly that they quit, sit- 
ting down beside the track to recover 
their wind. Only two-thirds of a mile 
remained, and Jenks had widened the 
space between him and the nearest op- 
ponent to pretty nearly a hundred yards. 
It was incomprehensible! In breathless 
silence we followed him with our eyes, 
expecting each stride to be his last, but 
he kept on at the same mechanical lope 
without the least sign of weakening. 

Jenks a two-miler! Jenks beat Felton! 
It was preposterous! Yet Felton’s anx- 
iety was manifested by more acts than 
one. Until nearly the end of the fifth lap 
he waited for his unknown rival to drop 
back; then, finding him running as 
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strong as ever, he threw back his head 
and started to close the gap. Felton was 
a wonderful finisher, and now, exerting 
himself to the utmost, he gradually be- 
gan to overhaul the leader. 

Until this spurt came our fellows had 
watched the race with scarcely a sound, 
into such a trance had amazement 
thrown them. But now there was a swift 
awakening. The college leaped to its 
feet and found its voice in one pro- 
longed, inarticulate yell, for even the 
most inexperienced could see that our 
blessed freshman was running within his 
strength and without a hint of distress. 

Now, perhaps for the first time, some 
of us recalled a picture of early spring 
afternoons with Jenks patiently jog- 
ging round and round this same track 
in the same mechanical, ground-devour- 
ing stride. We had grown so accustomed 
to regard the chap as a hopelessly awk- 
ward duffer with a pathetic ambition to 
sprint that we failed to observe the grad- 
ual transformation from an ungainly 
novice to a seasoned long-distance run- 
ner. Now we began to wnderstand the 
meaning of those long afternoons of 
dogged hard work, and of Pop O’Brien’s 
mysterious remarks. 

But most of these thoughts occurred 
to us afterward. It was no time for 
memories of the past just then. Around 
the bend raced Jenks, with Felton strain- 
ing behind. It is a terrible thing to run 
a mile and two-thirds as fast as you 
think you possibly can, and then find 
that you must finish just a little faster. 
This was the task cut out for the uni- 
versity champion. Contempt for his un- 
known opponent had tempted him to de- 
lay that famous spurt too long. 

At first he closed on our man rapidly, 
but when the gap had narrowed to about 
twenty-five yards, in spite of the fact 
that Jenks ran as mechanically as ever 
and not a bit faster, there it remained. 
As the two runners flew down the stretch 
every person in the stand was up shout- 
ing incoherent words of encouragement. 
Then the State University people 
dropped dumbly back into their seats, 
leaving us to cheer alone, for Jenks, with 
a smile on his lean face as he glanced 
behind at Felton staggering twenty-five 
yards in his wake, had crossed the line. 

If our opponents had gone erazy when 
their man won the four-forty, our fel- 
lows behaved now as if they had never 
known a sane hour in their lives. Barely 
waiting for the third runner—an out- 
sider whose one point had no effect upon 
the result—they poured over the grand 
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stand railing like water over a spillway, 
and flowed out along the field, throwing 
up their hats and coats, thumping one 
another on the back, dancing.and yelling 
like a horde of drunken Indians. 

By winning the race Jenks had given 
us five points, which, balanced against 
Felton’s three for second, won us the 
meet by a score of forty-three to forty- 
two. Not a large margin, but enough! 
The very closeness of the result made 
the triumph all the sweeter. And how 
we did celebrate! 

And Jenks! Before he could escape to 
his dressing-room he was seized and 
lifted upon the shoulders of as many 
adoring classmates as could find room 
beneath him. With a scarlet blanket 
draped about his lanky form to guard 
against a chill, he was carried along the 
front of the stand and then across the 
field and into the gymnasium, much as 
the sophomores of Stuffy Myers’ gang 
had borne him a few weeks earlier in the 
year. Only this time the demonstration 
was as much in earnest as that other had 
been in mockery. .At that moment I am 
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THE ASTONISHED FRESHMAN LEANED UPON THE SHOULDERS OF TWO ADMIRERS AND ACCEPTED 


SMILING MODESTY. 

sure there was not an undergraduate nor 
a subfreshman on the campus who would 
not have given all he possessed to be in 
the shoes of that once despised and 
pitied freshman. 

During the three remaining years of 
his course Jenks won us many a race, 
and developed into nearly as good a 
miler as he was a two-mile man; but his 
inability to sprint was something that 
no amount of training could remedy. 
We left him a junior, one of the most 
popular fellows in college, and eaptain- 
elect of the following year’s track team. 
His popularity dated from the after- 
noon when he saved the intercollegiate 
meet by beating Felton, but its rapid 
growth was due in no small measure to 
the cheerful manner in which he forgave 
the treatment he had received from 
Stuffy Myers’ gang. 

We all appreciated this, except Stuffy 
himself, who to the end of his days will 
insist that the college owes him an ever- 
lasting debt of gratitude for being the 
first to discover in Jenks the makings of 
a star athlete. 
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THE ACME OF MODERN LUXURY IS THE STEAM-YACHT OF THE 
AMERICAN MILLIONAIRE—A COSTLY FLOATING PALACE THAT 
COMBINES THE COMFORTS OF A FIRST-RATE HOTEL, THE RICH 
DECORATIONS OF A FIFTH AVENUE MANSION, AND THE POWER 


TO CRUISE AT WILL IN 
WATERS OF THE NORTH. 


‘T HE most costly, luxury possible to an 

American millionaire is the owner- 
ship of a sea-going steam-yacht. Even 
the splendid eangia in which concealed 
oarsmen bore along the waters of the 
Nile the swarthy Cleopatra, ruler over a 
despotism of two thousand years ago— 
even that poetic vessel, compared with 
the great floating palaces of a twentieth- 
century democracy, would seem little 
more pretentious than the canoe of the 
American aborigine. Nor need we go 
back so far to find a comparison. Queen 
Elizabeth, to whom is credited the owner- 
ship of the first fairly modern pleasure- 
ship, to-day would rank in the New 
York Yacht Club only as the possessor 
of something akin to a tramp trading 
lugger. 

The Egyptian queen carried on her 
state barge fourscore oarsmen, a pilot, 
and two personal attendants. The largest 
modern steam-yachts require the services 
of almost as many officers, sailors, and 
servants as do the Atlantic liners, to 
which, indeed, outwardly they bear no 
small resemblance. 

The average American, or at least the 
average New Yorker, knows something 
of the stupendous luxury with which, in 
the last few years, some of our very rich 
men have surrounded themselves. The 
view of splendid equipages on the ave- 
nue or in the park is free to all. So, too, 
are glimpses through elaborate gateways 
of wrought-iron and brass. Stately 


offices, fitted up at the cost of an emper- 
or’s cabinet of state, are not entirely in- 


TROPIC SEAS OR 


IN THE COOL 


accessible either to the anarchist or the 
merely curious. Gorgeous gowns and 
dazzling diamonds are on view three 
nights in the week, during the season, in 
the parterre of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. But very few outsiders have any 
definite idea of the combination of com- 
fort and splendor to be found on board 
the ocean-going yachts of American 
multi-millionaires. 


THE COST OF. MODERN LUXURY. 


There are other costly luxuries, of 
course. Not long ago one of our rich 
men paid a hundred thousand dollars for 
the Dido tapestries, taken from the Bar- 
berini Palace. Another, a famous captain 
of industry, gave half a million for a 
single Flemish tapestry once the prop- 
erty of Cardinal Mazarin. Several gen- 
tlemen with more money than is actually 
required to keep the wolf from the door 
have subscribed to an edition of Dickens 
that is to cost each of them considerably 
more than a hundred thousand dollars. 
But the difference between such luxuries 
as these and the ownership of a steam- 
yacht is that once the former are paid 
for, the expense ceases, whereas in the 
ease of a yacht it has only commenced. 

Such vessels as W. K. Vanderbilt’s 
Valiant, J. Pierpont Morgan’s Corsair, 
John Jacob Astor’s Nourmahal, Mrs. 
Robert Goelet’s Nahma, and Anthony J. 
Prexel’s Margarita, eost, to build, all 
the way from half a million to a full 
million of dollars. Figures, it has been 
remarked, were invented only that we 
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might find out how much we owe, or how much some 
one owes us. In either case they are fatiguing, and 
most people, if they could afford it, would rather 
pay their own yachting bills than learn the amount 
of other people’s. Nevertheless, it may be of inter- 
est to state, briefly, that while one of the larger 
steam-yachts is in commission—say from four to 
seven months in the year—the cost of maintenance 
will run from ten thousand dollars a month to thrice 
as much. This, of course, includes entertaining, 
which, in fact, is the main purpose of a yacht. It 
is, in reality, merely a floating house-party, with 
many advantages over the ordinary one ashore, but 
with the disadvantage that, if you’re bored, it is 
not so easy to arrange for a convenient telegram 
calling you back to town on pressing business, 





HOUSEKEEPING ON A STEAM-YACHT. i 


Closely following this item of expense is the more 
prosaic one of coal. The householder who groans 
when he has to pay for a dozen tons in the course 
of a winter may find it difficult to grasp the fact 
that during a deep sea voyage the larger yachts con- 
sume eighty tons a day, and half that amount even 
on an ordinary cruise. For the season, twenty-five 
thousand dollars is not an impossible coal bill. 
Wages, including a five-thousand-dollar skipper, | 
fifty sailors, an engineering force of ten or twelve, 
electricians, a chef, waiters, and eabin and other 
servants, will run up to something like fifteen thou- 
sand dollars. For a six months’ cruise, providing 
you do not entertain too many crowned heads, you 
may escape with a total expenditure of two hundred | 
thousand dollars, or perhaps one hundred and fifty 
thousand. 

Not, however, if the yacht is not your own. In that 
ease the expense will be materially increased—as 
may be gathered from the single fact that when 
©. B. Alexander chartered Mr. Drexel’s Margarita 
he paid for its use something like fifteen thousand 
dollars a month. This chartering of yachts is quite 
customary. The practise is due to two causes— 
the monotony of an entire year on board ship, and, 
even when the yacht is fitted with a wireless tele- 
graphie appliance, the desire of the average Amer- 
ican millionaire to spend much of his time in close 
personal touch with his business or financial affairs. 
Thus one summer Charles M. Schwab chartered 
Francis L. Leland’s Safa-el-Bahr (“Joy of the 
Sea”), originally owned by the Khedive of Egypt; 
and the same season George J. Gould used the 
British steam yacht Tauros, which under the name 
of the Eros was once the property of one of the 
Rothschilds. 


ON BOARD OF A FLOATING PALACE. 


From a photograph by Burton, New York. 


TWICE BEEN WON BY THE KANAWHA, OWNED BY H. H. ROGERS, OF NEW YORK. 


TRU a yaesw cs sha need eldeelaliccaeaktassh Meaaiguapaniatcd, Souk 


THE LYSISTRATA CUP, OFFERED BY JAMES GORDON BENNETT AS A CHALLENGE TROPHY FOR STEAM YACHTS—THE PRIZE HAS 


So much for mere cost. But in this world one may 
spend a great deal of money and fail to secure its 
equivalent in comfort or in luxury. Let us satisfy 
ourselves, therefore, as to what the interior of a 
million-dollar steam-yacht is like. In the unavoid- 
able absence of Mr. Drexel, Mr. Lawson, Mr. Astor, 
Mr. Gould, and others—or, more truthfully, since 
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they know nothing of our visit—may I 
show you over the Margarita, the Dream- 
er, and their other vessels? 

In the Margarita we have a vessel rated 
among the five or six largest pleasure 
ships in the world, exceeded only by W. 


kK. Vanderbilt's Valiant, the German 
Emperor’s Hohenzollern, the British 


royal yacht, Victoria and Albert, and pos- 
sibly one or two others. Descending the 
Drexel boat’s wide main stairway of 
Spanish mahogany, and passing at its 
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Lewis Cass Ledyard, a recent commo- 
dore of the New York Yacht Club—an 
odd change of ownership, when one re- 
ealls Mr. Lawson’s bitter disagreement 
with New York yachtsmen over an inter- 
national race of not so long ago. The 
vessel is notable, among other points, for 
its inviting sun-deck, its mahogany 
dining-room with an elaborately carved 
buffet, and the golden oak library, over 
whose fireplace Mr. Lawson was wont to 
keep some huge tankards made from 

















THE CORSAIR, OWNED BY 
FAMOUS AS ONE 


J. PIERPONT MORGAN, WHICH COST HALF A MILLION 
OF THE FINEST STEAM-YACHTS AFLOAT—IN 1899 THE CORSAIR 


DOLLARS, AND IS 


WAS FLAGSHIP OF THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB'S FLEET. 
From a photograph by Burton, New York. 


foot a formidable stand of rifles, we en- 
ter upon the chief beauties of the yacht. 
Here we find the drawing-room, extend- 
ing the full width of the ship, ceiling and 
walls in white-enameled hardwood, the 
furniture in Louis XV style, a white mar- 
ble fire-place at one end, at the other an 
escritoire decorated by world-famed 
artists. From here we pass to the library, 
notable for splendid rugs and ivory carv- 
ings in addition to generous bookcases. 
This leads us to the dining-hall, in the 
Chippendale style, flooded with softened 
light from a dome of leaded glass. We 
may lounge for a moment in the Turkish 
smoking-room, with tiger-skins on its 
polished floor, its walls and ceiling stud- 
ded with electric lights; pass through 
a dainty parlor in white and gold, with 
hangings and rugs of red; peep into the 
bedroom of the mistress, of the yacht, 
which is finished in Louis XV style, and 
into her boudoir, in that of Louis XVI; 
and so on through the rest of this floating 
bit of fairyland. - 

So, too, we may view and marvel at the 
luxury visible on what was once Thomas 
W. Lawson’s Dreamer, now owned by 


elephants’ tusks and valued at eight 
thousand dollars. 
AN INVENTORY OF LUXURY. 


Do you care to go farther and visit 
other palatial yachts? Even luxury may 
pall. Let it suffice, therefore, to say that 
several of these American steam-yachts 
are furnished throughout with the mag- 
nificence and almost the roominess of a 
Fifth Avenue mansion. Everywhere are 
fine pieces of woodwork, costly brie-a- 
brae, rare rugs, ivory, and statuary, 
everywhere a lavish yet tasteful showing 
of riches and richness. Many have a 
second dining-room for children, with all 
the furniture especially designed for the 
little fellows, and, as well, a nursery and 
a children’s gymnasium. 

On board these craft we find, more- 
over, numerous bath rooms, many rooms 
for guests, rooms for maids, valets, 
and stewards, rooms for petty officers, 
and firemen, and quarters for a crew 
sometimes numbering nearly a_hun- 
dred men. Also we may visit per- 
fectly appointed kitchens; look over the 
electric and ice plants, and the appa- 
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THE PROMENADE DECK OF THE NOURMAHAL, OWNED BY COLONEL JOHN JACOB ASTOR, OF NEW YORK 
—THE.PROPORTIONS OF THIS FINE YACHT ARE ALMOST THOSE OF AN OCEAN LINER. 


ratus by which the yachts are heated by 
steam, in addition to the cozy grate fires 
used during winter cruises; and examine 
the rapid-fire guns, the rifles, and army 
revolvers—for these ships of pleasure are 
fully prepared for emergencies that may 
arise even in this prosaic century when 
one steers into out-of-the-way waters. 


THE GROWTH OF THE STEAM FLEET. 


All this splendor and completeness is 


a strictly modern development, the pro- 
duct of a surprisingly brief period. The 
steam-yacht in America has a history ex- 
tending back a bare quarter of a century. 
Twenty-five years. ago the New York 
Yacht Club boasted but two boats pro- 
pelled by steam; to-day it has something 
like two hundred. In the list are several 
superb twin-screw steamers that can 
cross the Atlantic in about eight days. 
Perhaps two hundred steam-yachts of va- 





























THE DINING-HALL OF THE NOURMAHAL, A ROOM WHOSE AIRY AND COMFORTABLE LOOK SUGGESTS A 
COUNTRY MANSION RATHER THAN AN OCEAN-GOING VESSEL, 








rious sizes and types are constructed each 
year in the United States. Many are used 
by their owners chiefly in making the run 
between New York and their summer 
homes on the Hudson or the Sound—a 
princely way of going to the day’s toil 
that may well dazzle the imagination of 
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In this rapid development of the most 
costly form of luxury, woman has had an 
active and an intelligent part. Three 
women are graduates of the New York 
Nautical College: Mrs: Robert Goelet, 
Mrs. Howard Gould, and Mrs. Charles T. 
Parker, the last-named being the pos- 









































ON BOARD OF KING EDWARD’S ROYAL YACHT, THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT—A CORRIDOR ON THE 
MAIN DECK. 


From a photograph by Russell, Southsea. 


the commuter or the patron of the ele- 
rated railroad. 

These are chiefly the comparatively 
small vessels, of a hundred feet or less in 
length. Nevertheless, each year sees a 
lessening of the once universal rule of 
purchasing abroad the large sea-going 
vessels like the one that I have described. 
True, the Margarita, one of the most 
palatial of all, came from Seotland; but 
the Corsair, the Dreamer, the Nourmahal, 
and the yachts of Frank Jay Gould and 
others are the work of American ship- 
builders. 





sessor also of a master’s license—the first 
woman, or at any rate the first American 
woman, to receive such a document. As 
a bachelor girl Mrs. Parker, then Susan 
de Forest Day, was widely famed as the 
commander of her steam-yacht Scythian. 
Mrs. James W. Martinez Cardeza, of 
Philadelphia, is the owner of the large 
and luxurious Eleanor, a steam-yacht 
costing a quarter of a million dollars, and 
with furnishings and equipment worth 
twice as much more. She never dis- 
charges her crew or puts the vessel out of 
commission. From one end of the year to 
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ON BOARD OF KING EDWARD’S ROYAL YACHT, THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT—THE KING’S DINING SALOON. 
From a photograph by Russell, Southsea. 


the other the yacht is ready to sail at a 
moment’s notice, and the engagement of 
evcry one on board is permanent. 


THE STEAM-YACHT NOT A RACING MACHINE, 


In view of the increasing number of 
these vessels, and of the fact that they 
are owned by the richest sportsmen of 
half a dozen countries, it may be surpris- 
ing to some that steam-yacht racing has 
found so little favor in America. The 
late Jay Gould earnestly desired to bring 
such contests about, and in 1887 he pre- 
sented to the American Yacht Club a 
magnificent cup for competition. The 
prize has never been sailed for, nor has 
a twelve-thousand-dollar international 
challenge cup that remains in possession 
of the elub. It was only last summer that 
anything was done in this field of sport, a 
cup offered by James Gordon Bennett be- 
ing won off Newport by H. H. Rogers’ 
fine twin-serew boat, the Kanawha, which 
defeated the Noma, owned by W. B. 
Leeds. The race, which formed a prom- 
inent feature of the New York Yacht 
Club’s annual cruise, was an interesting 
one despite the small number of entries, 
the Kanawha’s time over the sixty-mile 
course being three hours and three min- 
utes, and the Noma’s four minutes more. 


A second contest for the trophy, which 
is ealled the Lysistrata Cup, was held 
off Sandy Hook on the 18th of last June. 
There were only two competitors, the 
Kanawha and F. M. Smith’s Hauoli, and 
the former reasserted her supremacy, 
winning a sixty-mile race—thirty miles 
to seaward and return—by the margin of 
three minutes and a half. Both boats 
made excellent speed, the victor logging 
just twenty knots an hour, the loser only 
a fraction less. 

As a matter of fact, the steam-yacht 
is not, and never will be, primarily a 
racing machine. The owner of one of 
these costly eraft seldom cares to risk 
straining its machinery in a speed econ- 
test; and moreover, the spirit of such a 
boat is something entirely different. It is 
the apotheosis of hospitality. An Amer- 
ican never becomes so near a monarch as 
when he stands on the deck of his own 
ocean-going vessel. It is only on board 
these vessels that Americans have been 
the hosts and, for the time, the acknowl- 
edged equals of European sovereigns. 
Off Syracuse, in Sicily, Mrs. Robert 
Goelet on the Nahma recently enter- 
tained the German emperor. That mon- 
arch also was Howard Gould’s guest on 
board the Niagara while in Norwegian 
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THE EMERALD, A HANDSOME AND SPEEDY STEAM-YACHT CHARTERED BY GEORGE J. GOULD, 


OF NEW YORK. 
From a photograph by Burton, New York. 


waters, and last spring he was received 
for the second time by Mr. and Mrs. Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt on board the North 
Star. 


THE TOY OF THE FORTUNATE FEW. 


In a greater or less degree, almost any 
other form of luxury is within the hopes 
or possibilities of the average citizen. 
But the great ocean-going steam-yacht, 
with its enormous initial cost and its 
formidable expense for maintenance, 
must ever remain for the fortunate few. 
The day will never come when it can be 


bought on the instalment plan or found 
on the Monday morning bargain-counter. 

But to him that can afford it, it is worth 
every penny of the cost. To steam from 
out the icy Hudson and eruise with a 
congenial party into the tropic harbors 
of the West Indies; in summer to steal 
up through the cool, dark waters of the 
land of the midnight sun; or again in 
winter to rest off Monte Carlo or Algiers, 
playing the host or the recluse as you 
will—in such an existence wealthy idle- 
ness finds its nearest approach to an 
earthly paradise. 





THE SILVER SHIP. 


A SILVER ship on a silver sea 

Waits in the offing for you and me, 

To bear us away to Lotus Land, 
Beyond the golden circle’s strand, 
Where wooing waves and yielding shore 
Twine lovers’ arms forevermore. 


Oh, haste and away, for the rainbow spars 
Flash in the light of the peeping stars, 
And the swelling sails of silken pearl 
Filled by the fair south wind unfurl. 

Oh, haste, and bear us far away 

Ere the gold of the circle pales to gray ! 


Toss and break, thou foaming crest ! 

We ride on thy swell to the Islands Blest, 
Where all our vanished dreams return, 
And love its altared fire shall burn. 

Who would not leave a world like this 

In a silver ship for the isles of bliss? 


Alma A. Rogers. 
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AND RECOVERY 
COLLIER. 
That was indeed a narrow escape for 
Willie Collier—an eseape that Charles 
Hawtrey, Jessie Millward, and Blanche 
Ring did not make—from a plunge into 
vaudeville. Four years ago Collier was 


THE RISE, FALL, OF WILLIE 





at the top of the heap, with the tri- 


umph he scored in “ On the Quiet.” 
“What a clever fellow!” said New 
York playgoers. “How easy in his ” 
comedy work! Who is he? Why haven’t 
we seen him before?” 
They had, at the tail end of the hot 









































MARIE DORO, WHO LAST SEASON WAS SEEN IN THREE PLAYS: “THE GIRL FROM KAY’S,” 
“TITTLE MARY,” AND “THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON.” 


From a copyrighted photograph by the Burr McIntosh Studio, New York. 









































NANETTE COMSTOCK, WHO IS TO STAR NEXT SEASON UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 
JAMES K. HACKETT. 


From her latest photograph by the Burr McIntosh Studio, New York. 
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weather, when he played a short engage- 


ment at the Manhattan. in a comedy of 
his own making called “ Mr. Smooth.” 


But the workmanship of this was not 
finished, and it remained for Augustus 


Thomas’ skilful pen to give him the 
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Collier tinkered away at the thing, to 
the intense disgust of his fellow-players, 
who had to learn new lines and business 
every day. By this means he managed 
to make it go for a while, but the strain 
on the star was a tremendous one, and 

















ELIZABETH 


LEA, NEW LEADING WOMAN WITH ROBERT EDESON. 


Fron a copyrighted photograph by the Burr McIntosh Studio, New York. 


chance that brought him to the front 
with a bound. “On the Quiet” lasted 
two seasons, and then Collier wanted to 
come back to New York with a new 
piece. He had Martha Morton write him 
one, on as nearly identical lines as possi- 
ble. It was brought out at the same 
theater—the Madison Square—in March, 
1902, and made what is called a “ suecess 
of esteem ”—a phrase that sounds the 
death-knell of the actors’ hopes. 


after a time he had recourse to a revival 
of “On the Quiet.” When Weber & 
Fields came to him with the offer of a 
handsome salary and a place for his 
wife, Louise Allen, in their all-star 
stock troupe, he could not resist the 
temptation. There was an agreement 
in the contract that the music-hall man- 
agers were to star him at the end of.a 
year, and meantime Collier was on the 
lookout for plays. 
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He turned down “ Checkers” because 
the man cast for.Push Miller would take 
away a lot of laughs from the star; he 
also failed to see anything for him in 
“A Fool and His Money,” and then— 
oh, sorry day!—decided that he liked a 
comedy called “ Personal” with a news- 
paper reporter for its principal figure. 
He opened in this at the Bijou in Sep- 
tember, just a year ago, but the public 
didn’t care for it at all. Next he tried 
another choice of his own, a complete 
absurdity, based on an_ old-fashioned 
novel and called “ Are You My Father?” 
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This brought a howl of protest from the 
erities, and the public stayed away just 
as persistently as they did from “ Per- 
sonal,” caring not one whit that here was 
the man over whom they had raved in 
“On the Quiet.” 

Then it was that Collier ate humble 
pie, and meekly took up with a piece 
which he had already scorned, and which 
meantime had been done with more or 
less suecess by another actor—Jameson 
Lee Finney. But by this time people 


seemed to be weary of Collier and his 
succession of fiascoes at the Bijou. Al- 














JOSEPH JEFFERSON, THE DEAN OF AMERICAN PLAYERS. 


From his latest photograph—Copyright by B. Frank Puffer, Falm Beach. 
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ROSE BOTTI, WHO IS PAPINTA 
From a photograph by the Otto 





Sarony Company, New York. 


IN “THE YANKEE CONSUL.” 








though business with “A Fool and His 
Money ” improved, it was not of the sort 
to carry him to the end of January, the 
period for which the theater had been 
engaged. And without a New York tri- 
umph it was futile to undertake a road 
tour, so by mutual consent the agree- 
ment between Collier and his managers 
was canceled, and the comedian proceed- 
ed to “rest ”—the polite term for what 
in commercial circles is termed “ being 
out of a job.” 


At this point he had his narrow es- 
cape from vaudeville, for no doubt Proc- 
tor or. Keith would have been glad to 
do for him what they have since done for 
the three others mentioned at the be- 
ginning of this article, who from 
evil days in the so-called legitimate have 
passed into high-salaried weeks as top- 
liners in the continuous. But just about 
holiday time Charles Frohman made a 
proposition that Collier accepted, and 
Richard Harding Davis at once set to 
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Not that these are toils of wholly 
unattractive texture. Certainly 
Mr. Hawtrey, Miss Millward, and 
Miss Ring have found them thread- 
ed with gold. They necessitated 
quick movements, indeed, for Mr. 
Hawtrey and Miss Millward ap- 
peared twice a day at two of Proc- 
tor’s New York theaters, while Miss 
Ring had three houses on her daily 
list, one of them as far away from 
Broadway as Newark. But the 
stipend for work of this sort is 
much higher than even stars can 
earn in other ways; and it seems 
to be profitable both to managers 
and to performers, as re-engage- 
ments are the rule. Among Mr. 
Keith’s most recent acquisitions 
are Sadie Martinot and Robert 
Loraine. 

Mr. Proctor made a new depar- 
ture this year in his Fifty-Eighth 
Street theater with a summer sea- 
son of the light opera successes at 
fifty cents for evenings and twenty- 
five cents for matinées. He started 
with “The Fortune Teller,” in 
which Alice Nielsen made her first 
hit. New York, by the way, has 
lost sight of Miss Nielsen for some 
years. She is ambitious for loftier 
triumphs than are to be won in 
comic opera, and has been devot- 
ing her time to study. Just what 
measure of success she is likely to 
attain it would be premature to say, 
but she made a successful appear- 
ance in grand opera at Covent 
Garden in May, singing Zerlina in 
“Don Giovanni.” 


THE PARTING OF FIELDS AND WEBER. 


The rise and fall of the firm of 
Weber & Fields is one of the 








SALLY MCNEEL, WHO IS BLANCA IN “THE YANKEE 


CONSUL.” 
From a photograph by Marceau, New York. 


work to make a play to order. The piece 
was not first put between book covers, 
either—which may account for the fact 
that it is the best the author has ever 
turned out, and the finest vehicle that the 
comedian has ever had. And here again 
Collier had his second escape from the 
variety stage, for had “ The Dictator” 
not seored the triumph it did at the 
Criterion on that Easter Monday night, 
be sure he would not have been able to 
resist a second time the lures of vaude- 
ville. 


strangest chapters of stage history. 
No more telling example of the 
mutability of things theatrical can 
be found than the collapse of this 
partnership, which for more than a 
decade did the steadiest business on 
Broadway. That Weber & Fields’ should 
go under seemed like the withering away 
of government bonds. But the fact re- 
mains that it was not alone incompati- 
bility of temper that brought about the 
split. For more than two seasons there 
had been a perceptible falling off in the 
audiences at the famous music-hall. 
There is no public so fickle as that which 
clamors to be amused. It must have 
novelty, and all the high-priced stars in 
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the dramatic firmament could not at- 
tract without a goodly dash of this spice 
in the dish they served up. 

The two comedians began their career 
together twenty-seven years ago as a 
song and dance team at a dime museum 
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in Chatham Square, New York, of which 
city both men are natives. They were 
boys of eleven then, and Weber worked 
during the day in a cigarette factory. 
Their act at the museum was so satisfac- 
tory that at the end of a year they were 









































CLARA BLOODGOOD, TO STAR IN A NEW PLAY BY CLYDE FITCH. 


From her latest photograph by the Burr McIntosh 


Studio, New York. 
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getting a joint salary of twenty-five dol- 
lars a week, having been started on six. 
In 1895 they received seven hundred and 
fifty dollars a week at Hammerstein’s 
Olympia, and the next season they 
opened their music-hall, which soon be- 
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exact, but they are at least in some ap- 
proximation to the. truth. 

An odd facet in connection with the 
Weber & Fields’ players is that in all 
but two instances, when any of them 
have attempted to break away and be- 









































WILLIAM COLLIER, WIi0 HAS MADE 


A HIT WITH 


THE NEW RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


COMEDY, “THE DICTATOR.” 


From his latest photograph by the Burr McIntosh Studio, New York. 


came a feature of metropolitan life. 
They did not stint money in procuring 
the best people in their support. It is 
stated that Lillian Russell always re- 
ceived twelve hundred dollars a week, 
and that De Wolf Hopper drew forty 
thousand dollars for a season of forty 
weeks. These figures may or may not be 


come stars on their own account, they 
have met failure. Sam Bernard found 
his Waterloo in “ The Marquis of Michi- 
gan.” Pete Dailey, although he went 
swimmingly through one season in 
“Hodge, Podge, & Co.,” was caught by 
disaster in “Champagne Charley.” 
Willie Collier’s experience with three 
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frosts last autumn is still fresh in the 
memory of New York playgoers. Only 
last May Charles Bigelow ran into snags 
with “ The Man from China”; while Fay 
Templeton, billed extensively for “The 
Infant Prodigy,” never got so far as the 
first performance. Only De Wolf Hop- 
per and Dave Warfield seem to have es- 
eaped the hoodoo that appears to hover 
over the path leading away from Weber 
& Fields’. 

Whether the malign influence will ex- 
tend to the two principals themselves, 
now that they are about to go separate 
ways, remains to be seen. There are 
plenty to aver that the split is only an 
advertising device, calculated to whet 
the appetite of the public when the two 
men come together again at the end of 
a year or so.. But if Joe Weber makes 
a hit as sole proprietor of the old place, 
and Lew Fields does equally well in his 
new house on Forty-Second Street, be 
sure there will be no patching up of a 
quarrel which perhaps after all, never 
existed. 





A BRED-IN-THE-BONE ACTOR. 


Joseph Jefferson, the dean of Ameri- 
can actors, was seventy-five years old 
last February. For seventy-one out of 
the seventy-five he has been on the stage 
almost constantly, having been dropped 
out of a carpet-bag, at four years old, 
upon the boards of a theater in Washing- 
ton, by Thomas D. Rice, the negro min- 
strel. Little Joe was dressed in exact 
imitation of the six-footer who presented 
him in this unique fashion, and proceed- 
ed at once to duplicate the antics of his 
sponsor, there being at that time no 


Gerry Society to hold infant prodigies’ 


in check. 

At seventeen he was in the support of 
actors like Junius Brutus Booth, Ma- 
cready, and the Wallacks. During the 
Mexican War, he followed the American 
army across the Rio Grande, and acted. 
in a theater in Matamoras, where he met 
with such ill-success that he opened a 
coffee-stand. In the sixties, Laura 
Keene had him at the theater bearing 
her name in New York. It was here that 
he first played Dr. Pangloss in “The 
Heir-at-Law,” a piece which he still re- 
tains in his very limited repertoire. 
From Laura Keene’s he went with Dion 
Boucicault to the Winter Garden 
Theater. 

Jefferson first acted in “Rip Van 
Winkle” in Philadelphia in 1850, but at 
that time he did the part of Seth, the inn- 
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keeper, while his half-brother, Charles 
Burke, who adapted the piece from 
Washington Irving’s story, played Rip. 
Nine years later, while lying on the hay 
in a barn at Paradise Valley, Pennsyl- 
vania, reading Washington Irving’s 
“ Life and Letters,” the idea occurred to 
Jefferson to make a play that should 
accentuate the poetical side of the tale. 
And this is how he came to make the 
dramatization whose success was such 
that Mr. Jefferson has found it unneces- 
sary to play anything else, except now 
and then “ The Rivals” and “ The Heir- 
at-Law.” He has done his famous part 
three different times in London, having 
a run of one hundred and fifty perform- 
ances on his first visit. 

Mr. Jefferson is a player by right of 
inheritance in every sense of the term, 
his ancestors for three generations hav- 
ing been actors of worth; and his sons 
bid fair to continue the family reputa- 
tion. The father plays only a limited 
season each winter now, but declares that 
he has no wish to retire. In an inter- 
view last spring, explaining his opposi- 
tion to a national or endowed theater he 
averred that “an actor finds satisfaction 
and pleasure in going from place to 
place, meeting many people, and hearing 
the applause of audiences in different 
parts of the country.” 





A PROMISING YOUNG SINGER. 

The portrait of Rose Botti shows a 
clever member of the “ Yankee Consul ” 
company, whose play, one of the few 
big hits of last season, has now en- 
tered on a fresh lease of prosperity in 
Chicago. Miss Botti, who is very young, 
is a native of Brooklyn. She has been 
on the stage only a year and half, and to 
have attained in that time a principal 
role in a work like the “ Consul” shows 
her to be possessed of unusual ability. 
Her father is French, and her mother 
Trish, a combination well calculated to 
result in the artistic temperament. 

She was always musical, and began to 
study singing at an early age. By 
chance, too, she fell in with some one 
who persuaded her to learn to dance—an 
accomplishment that figures advan- 
tageously in her work as Papinta. 
Through Dan Frohman she was brought 
to the notice of Henry W. Savage, who, 
in March, 1903, gave her a position in 
the chorus of “The Prince of Pilsen.” 
She remained as one of the “sea-shell 
girls” for three months, and on four 
occasions sang the réle of Nellie Wagner, 
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which she had not even understudied. In 
this she acquitted herself with such 
eredit that Mr. Savage assigned her to 
create the important character of Papin- 
ta, the niece in “ The Yankee Consul,” 
when that work was produced on Sep- 
tember 21 of last year. 

Her rapid rise has encouraged Miss 
Botti to dream of future triumphs in 
grand opera. In that difficult field many 
are called and few are chosen, but she 
thinks that where Bessie Abbott—who 
has been singing Juliette at the Opéra 
Comique in Paris—and Alice Nielsen 
have led the way, another American girl 
may follow. , 





THE HEROINE OF “ THE DICTATOR.” 


“ Nanette Comstock—ingénue. Nan- 
ette Comstock—ingénue. I should like 
the chance to play something else,” Miss 
Comstock began rather wistfully. “ And 
not counting the bit of ambition which 
won’t down, I can’t make myself believe 
honestly that there ever existed any 
such ingénue as I am called upon to play. 
Not that I’m complaining or finding 
fault with my part, mind you, but I 
sometimes wonder if the indulgent pub- 
lic isn’t getting just a bit tired of them. 
Personally, I think that before long the 
sweet little person will go out of fashion, 
and in her place we shall have a char- 
acter reflecting more accurately the 
young American girl of real life; more 
honest than demure, more wholesome and 
outspoken than drooping and sentimen- 
tal. I can’t but believe that then she will 
be a closer study of the original than 
the present-day stage damsel. 

“ As for my start on the stage, I was 
one of the first ‘Charley’s Aunt’ com- 
pany playing at the old Standard Theater 
in ’93. After a very successful year in 
that enjoyable performance I went to 
England for a vacation, and was there 
engaged during the summer season with 
the late William Terriss. I played 
Wilber’s Ann in his production of ‘ The 
Girl I Left Behind Me,’ which was the 
part Edna Wallace Hopper had in the 
original in this country, and that led 
to my engagement with John Hare. I 
played six months with him as Sylvia 
in ‘A Bachelor’s Romance,’ returning to 
New York to replace Annie Russell in 
the same part in the late Sol Smith Rus- 
sell’s production of it. 

“The part I have liked best in the 
many I have played was Lady Jessica in 
‘The Liars’ when Otis Skinner took it 
out on the road. I have had a number 
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of very good leading parts with Mr. 
Skinner, I created the Princess in 
“Otto,” and Annabelle in his splendid 
production of “Lazarre,” although I 
never had the chance to play the latter 
in the capital of Stageland. 

“T have been leading woman with 
Joseph Jefferson—I played Bertha, the 
blind girl, in his ‘Cricket on the 
Hearth ’"—and with John Mason in ‘ The 
Altar of Friendship,’ also with Wilton 
Lackaye in ‘ Charles O’Malley,’ and with 
Henry Miller. 

“My husband and I bought the entire 
production of Clyde Fitch’s “Nathan 
Hale” from Nat Goodwin, and planned 
for a long season in it, but seven weeks 
taught us a number of things, the most 
important being the right time to 
‘cease firing.’ I then created the leading 
part in ‘Lover’s Lane,’ and went from 
that to ‘The Diplomat’ and ‘ Personal’ 
with Willie Collier. 

“T don’t believe that many people 
know that I created Molly Wood in one 
version of ‘The Virginian’; or I might 
say in half a dozen versions, for we tried 
a new one nearly every night while the 
play was on the road. As I wasn’t very 
well, and the one-night stands were 
pretty irksome, I resigned and came 
home to rest. Very few of us believed 
that the play was going to succeed, which 
only goes to prove that the expected 
thing in the profession is always the un- 
expected. It sounds paradoxical, but it 
is true, I assure you. When I had rested 
up and felt more like work, I had the 
offer of my present part in Richard 
Harding Davis’ very amusing ‘ Dictator,’ 
and returned, after seven years’ absence, 
to the Charles Frohman forces.” 

In private life Miss Comstock is Mrs. 
Frank Burbeck; her husband has been 
playing for months the Philadelphia 
parent in “ The Other Girl.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Burbeck have for years 
been members of the summer settlement 
of player folk at Siasconset, a colony 
which includes such well-known people 
as Henrietta Crosman and her husband 
Maurice Campbell, Harry Woodruff, 
Katherine Grey, and others. This au- 
tumn, after a vacation abroad, Miss 
Comstock returns to scintillate in the 
Hackett sky, having signed to play under 
Mr. Hackett’s management for the next 
three years. She will open in “The 
Crisis,” playing through those parts of 
the country not visited by the young 
actor-manager himself, and left un- 
touched by Isabel Irving, who returns to 
New York about the first of the year to 
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open in anew play. Rumor says that this 
is to be another dramatization, but it 
cannot be the Churchill “ Crossing,” as 
Mr. Hackett has earmarked that for his 
own use. 





CLARA BLOODGOOD ON HER CAREER. 

“ Munsegy’s rejected a story of mine 
once,” was Clara Bloodgood’s rather un- 
expected greeting when being inter- 
viewed for the Stage Department of 
Munsey’s Macazine; “but some kind, 
blue-pencil critic softened the blow by 
suggesting another place to send it, and 
so I sold the story.” 

Mrs. Bloodgood may have inherited 
her fondness for writing from her grand- 
mother, Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, whose 
novels were famous a generation or so 
ago. But the actress never signs her 
own name to any of her literary work. 

“¢A Actor Lady?’” she went on, 
quoting a line from the song she has used 
during her season with “The Girl With 
the Green Eyes. “No, I never dreamed 
of wanting to be one, and to ‘star in a 
play upon Broadway,’ until I found it 
necessary to do something for myself. 
Then, because I thought I could get 
along, I turned to the stage. You know, 
I really believe that five-sixths of the 
girls who choose the stage as a profes- 
sion are drawn to it more by the tales 
of sudden success, by the newspaper 
stories of stars made in a night, and that 
sort of thing, than by any other reason. 
But it was just plain, prosaic necessity 
sent me off looking for an engagement 
after I’d taken two private lessons from 
a dramatic instructor. The long time I 
had to wait for even a ghost of a show 
would certainly be no encouragement to 
any stage-struck girl, if indeed stage- 
struck damsels are ever really daunted 
by the experiences of those who blaze 
the trail. 

“ Yes, I went to see Daniel Frohman, 
but the interview was much shorter and 
sadder for me than any of the airy ac- 
counts of it have made it out. The only 
feature of it which has entertained me 
since is my remembrance of how miser- 
ably unimpressive I was, and of finally 
quavering out: ‘I can look nice some- 
times,’ whereupon Mr, Frohman looked 
me over sternly and replied: 

“¢ One must look nice all the time on 
the stage.’ 

“Tt was more than a year before I got 
a chance to go on, and that was the small 
part of a dancing girl in ‘ The Conquer- 
ors. I played that diligently for a sea- 
son, then I was a sort of general under- 
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study until I got a chance to do Ethel 
Barrymore’s part in “Catherine” with 
Annie Russell. I played it in New York 
for two weeks, but nobody paid much at- 
tention to me. My first real part was 
with Miss Russell in ‘ Miss Hobbs,’ and I 
began to feel as if I might be getting on. 
I played Beatrice for a whole week in 
‘Phroso’ up in Boston, but I was only 
holding the fort for Miss Millward. 

“As Julia Godesby in ‘The Climbers’ 
I never had a better time; I just loved 
that part, and it’s a queer thing, but 
everybody seemed to like me in it. Never 
before or since have I been so popular 
with my friends. Any one could have 
played it, I think,” went on Mrs. Blood- 
good modestly, “for it’s what I call an 
‘actor-proof’ part. I liked it better 
than my part in ‘ The Way of the World,’ 
In the latter I had a bad entrance, 
though the audience never knew it. In 
order to come on at the designated place, 
I had to crawl on my hands and knees 
over the big automobile standing in the 
wings, and as a consequence I was black 
and blue the whole season. 

“The title part of ‘ The Girl with the 
Green Eyes’ I call a heavy emotional 
one. It is something of a strain to play 
it night after night, but I love it better 
than any role I’ve ever had. 

“My new play? I don’t know anything 
about it, except that I am to open in it 
about the 1st of October. Just at pres- 
ent I am thinking more of a long vaca- 
tion than of anything else. You can’t 
expect me in April, at the fag end of the 
season, to be thinking of much else, even 
if you aren’t going to publish this until 
September, now can you?” 





THE SUMMER IN NEW YORK. 


The New York summer shows have not 
been remarkable for their striking nov- 
elty; in fact, this season has been nothing 
more than an echo of the past. The one 
new thing was the Aerial Gardens, not a 
bamboo chair and imitation palm affair, 
but a real theater eight stories above an- 
other, with gardens outside under the sky 
for clear evenings. 

“A Little of Everything,” as the per- 
fornrance given there was called, was a 
more ambitious offering than the straight- 
away vaudeville on the other roof-gar- 
dens. Fay Templeton and Peter F. Dailey 
worked like Trojans to make it a success, 
but their labors were not well rewarded, 
although they managed to bring a good 
deal of life and sparkle to their shares of 
the performance. 
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XXVIII (Continued). 


AYLESHAM did not think it very 

probable that Courtland would “ get 

a berth,” but he dissembled, and told Tom 

that his old political friends ought cer- 
tainly to do something for him. 

“ Because it never came to an absolute 
public row, did it?” he concluded. 

“ Everybody knew,” sighed Tom, with 
a relapse into despondency. 

“ Anyhow, you won’t starve,” Cayles- 
ham said with a laugh. “I reckon you 
must have about a thousand a year.” 

“Tt’s not much, but—well, I tell you 
what, Frank, Suzette Bligh’s pretty 
nearly as good as another five hundred, 
and I only pay her seventy pounds a 
year. You wouldn’t believe what a man- 
ager that little woman is! She makes 
everything go twice as far as it did, and 
has the house so neat, too. Upon my 
soul, I don’t notice any difference, ex- 
cept that I’ve dropped my champagne.” 

“ Well, with champagne what it mostly 
is nowadays, that’s no great loss, my boy, 
and I’m glad you’ve struck it rich with 
Miss Bligh.” 

“We should be lost without her. I 
don’t know what the children would do, 
or what I should do with them, but for 
her. One good thing poor Harriet did, 
anyhow, was to bring her here.” 

Yes, but if Harriet had known how it 
was to fall out, had foreseen how Suzette 
was to reign in her stead, and with what 
joy the change of government would be 
greeted! Caylesham imagined, with a 
conscious faintness of fancy, the tempest 
that would have arisen, and how short a 
shrift would have been meted out to 
Suzette and all her adherents. He really 
hoped that poor Harriet, who had suf- 
fered enough for her faults, was not in 
any position in which she could be aware 
of what had happened; it would be to her 
—unless some great transformation had 
been wrought—too hard and unendur- 
able a punishment. 

“The children are changed creatures, 


Frank,” Tom went on. “ We don’t try to 
repress them, you know. That would 
be hypocrisy, wouldn’t it, under the cir- 
cumstances? The best thing is for them 
to forget. Suzette says so, and I quite 
agree.” 

Suzette, it seemed, could achieve an 
epitaph of stinging quality—quite with- 
out meaning it, of course. Caylesham 
agreed that the best thing the girls could 
do was to forget their mother. 

“So we let them make a row, and 
they’re to go out of mourning very soon. 
That’s what Suzette advises.” 

A merciful Providence must surely 
spare even poor Harriet this! She was 
to be forgotten—almost by a violent 
process of obliteration—and this by 
Suzette’s decree, an all-powerful decree 
of gentle, inconspicuous Suzette’s! 

The man of experience foresaw. Weak, 
kindly Tom Courtland must always have 
a woman to fend for him. Because Har- 
riet had not filled that part, ruin had 
come. The children must have a guard- 
ian and a guide in feminine affairs. 
The bonds were becoming too strong to 
be broken—so strong that the very idea 
of their ever being broken could cause 
terror, and impel steps to make them 
formally permanent. 

Here was another sample from a bulk 
of goodly dimensions, one of those by no 
means rare cases where a woman who 
would not otherwise have got a husband 
—or, perhaps, have taken one—passes 
through the stage of the indispensable 
spinster to the position of the inevitable 
wife. Caylesham saw the process begun, 
and he was glad to see it. It was the best 
thing that could happen to Tom, and for 
the girls the best way of piecing together 
the fragments of that home life which 
Harriet’s cruel rage had shattered. 

Only they were all still so delightfully 
unconscious of what seemed obvious to 
an outsider with his eyes about him! 
Caylesham smiled at their blindness, and 
took care not to disturb Tom’s mind, or 
to rally him about his harping on Su- 
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zette’s name and Suzette’s advice. He 
was quite content to leave the matter to 
its natural course. 

But coming, as it did, on the top of 
his visit to the Selfords’, and of his im- 
pressions of what he had seen there, it 
raised another reflection in his mind. 
How many roads there were to Rome! 
And most of them well-trodden. Prim- 
itive instinct, or romantic passion, was 
only one of many. It was not the pre- 
vailing factor with Anna Selford; it 
would hardly count at all with Tom and 
Suzette. Since, then, the origin was so 
various, what wonder that the result was 
various, too! Various results were even 
expected, aimed at, desired. Add to that 
cause of variation human error and the 
resources of the unexpected, and the 
field of chance spread infinitely wide. 

Save for the purpose of being amusing 
—an end to which all is justifiable that 
is not actually unseemly—only a fool or 
a boy would generalize about the legal 
state which was the outcome of such 
heterogeneous persons, aims, and tempers. 
But then at the end old Nature—persist- 
ent old Nature—would come back and 
give the thing a twist in her direction 
with her babies and her nursery. She 
made confusion worse confounded, and 
piled incongruity on incongruity. But 
she would do it—and a pretty mixture 
was the general result. To make the old 
metaphor of double harness at all ade- 
quate to the subject which it sought to 
express, you must suppose many breeds 
of horses, and a great deal of very un- 
even and very unsuitable pairing of them 
by the grooms. It was probably all nec- 
essary, but the outcome was peculiar. 

“Tt’s all been pretty bad. I can’t bear 
to think of poor Harriet, and I’m not 
fond of thinking about myself,” said 
Tom Courtland, rubbing his bristly hair. 
“But the worst of it’s over now. There’s 
peace anyhow, Frank, and at least the 
children were always fond of me.” 

“You're going to get along first-rate,” 
Caylesham assured him. “ And mind you 
make Miss Suzette stick to you. She’s a 
rare woman; I can see that.” 

“You're a good chap, Frank. You 
stick to your friends. You stuck to me 
all through.” 

“Much less trouble than dropping you, 
old fellow.” 

“ That’s rot!” 

“Well, perhaps it is. After all, if I 
hadn’t some of the minor virtues, 
should be hardly human, should I? 
They’re just as essential as the minor 
vices.” 
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“Tf you ever see Flora, tell her—well, 
you'll know what to tell her.” 

“Tll say something kind. Good-by, 
Tom. I’m glad to find you so cheerful.” 

The girls came round him to say 
good-by. He kissed them and gave each 
of them half-a-crown. He used to ex- 
plain that he always tipped children be- 
cause in after years he was thus made 
sure of finding somebody to defend his 
character in pretty nearly any company. 
Since, however, this was absolutely the 
ony step he ever took with any such end 
in view, the explanation was often re- 
ceived with skepticism. His action was 
more probably the outcome of one of 
his minor virtues. 

“ How kind you are to children! What 
a pity you’re a bachelor!” smiled Su- 
zette. 

“Thanks. I don’t often get such a tes- 
timonial,” he said, risking a whimsical 
lift of his brows for Tom Courtland’s 
eye. 

He had been seeking impressions of 
marriage. Chance gave him one more 
than he had looked for or desired. Just 
outside Tom Courtland’s, as he was go- 
ing away, he ran plump into John Fan- 
shaw, who was making for the house. 
There was no avoiding him this time. 

The men had not met since Caylesham 
lent John money and John learned from 
Harriet Courtland the truth of what the 
man from whom he took the money had 
done. But there had been no rupture 
between them. Civil notes had been writ- 
ten—on John’s side even grateful notes 
—as the business transaction between 
them necessitated. And both had a part 
to play—the same part, the part of ig- 
norance. Caylesham must play it for 
Christine. John had to assume it on his 
own account, for his own self-respect. 
The last shred of his pride hung on the 
assumption that, though he knew, and 
though Christine was aware of his 
knowledge, Caylesham at least believed 
him ignorant. 

But -heavy John Fanshaw was a 
clumsy hand at make-believe. His cor- 
diality was hesitating, fumbling, ob- 
viously insincere, his unhappiness in his 
part very apparent. Caylesham cut short 
his effort to express gratitude, saying: 

“You shall do anything in the world 
except thank me;” and he went on to ask 
after Christine in the most natural man- 
ner in the world. 

“ She’s been a little—a little seedy, and 
has gone down to stay with the Imasons 
for a bit,” John explained, taking care 
not to look at Caylesham. 
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“Oh, I hope she'll be all right soon. 
Give her my remembrances when you 
write—or perhaps you'll be running 
down soon?” 

“JT don’t know. It depends on busi- 
ness.” 

“ Qome, you'll take Christmas off, any- 
how?” 

Then John took refuge in talking 
about Tom Courtland. But his mind was 
far from Tom. He managed at last to 
look Caylesham in the face, and grew 
more amazed at his perfect ease and 
composure. He was acutely conscious of 
giving exactly the opposite impression 
himself, acutely fearful that he was be- 
traying that hidden knowledge of his. 
Actuated by this fear, he tried to in- 
crease his cordiality, hitting wildly at 
the mark, and indulging in forded friend- 
liness and even forced jocosity. 

Caylesham met every effort with just 
the right tone, precisely the right 
amount of effusiveness. He had taken a 
very hard view of what John had done 
—harder than he could contrive to take 
of what he himself had—and had ex- 
pressed it vigorously to Christine; but 
now he found himself full of pity for 
poor John. The sight of the man fight- 
ing for the remnant of his pride and 
self-respect was pathetic. And John did 
it so lamentably ill! 

“You're a paragon of a debtor,” 
Caylesham told him when he harked back 
to the money again. “ My money’s a deal 
safer in your hands than in my own. ’'m 
more in your debt than you are in mine.” 

“You shall have every farthing the 
first day I can manage it.” 

His eagerness told Caylesham what a 
burden on his soul the indebtedness was. 
It was impossible to ignore altogether 
what was so plainly shown, but he turned 
the point of it, saying: 

“T know how punctilious you men of 
business are. I wish fellows were always 
the same in racing. I’m ready to take it 
as soon as youre ready to pay—and to 
wait till you’re ready.” 

“T shan’t ask you to wait a day,” John 
assured him, 

Enough had passed for civility, and 
Caylesham was eager to get away—not 
for his own sake so much as for John’s. 

“By Jove, I’ve got an appointment! ” 
he exclaimed suddenly, diving for his 
watch. “ Half-past six! Oh, I must jump 
into a cab.” He held the watch in one 
hand, and hailed a cab with his stick. 
“ Good-by, old fellow,” he said, turning 
away. 

He had seen John begin to put out his 
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hand in a hesitating, reluctant way. He 
would have liked to shake hands him- 
self, but he knew Fanshaw hated to do it. 
John made a last demonstration of ig- 
norance. 

“Come and see us some day!” he 
called, almost jovially. 

“Yes, I will some day before long,” 
Caylesham shouted back from the step 
of his hansom. 

As he drove off, John was still stand- 
ing on the pavement, waving a hand to 
him. Caylesham drove round the corner; 
then got down again, and pursued his 
way on foot. 

He was quite clear in his own mind 
that John took the thing unnecessarily 
hard, but he was genuinely sorry that 
John should so take it. Indeed, John’s 
distress raised an unusually acute sense 
of discomfort in him. Nor could he take 
any pride in the tact with which he him- 
self had steered the course of the inter- 
view. He could not avoid the conclusion 
that to John he must have seemed a 
hypocrite more accomplished than one 
would wish to be considered in the arts 
of hypocrisy. He had hitherto managed 
so well that he had not been forced into 
such situations; he had been obliged to 
lie only in his actions, and had not come 
so near having to lie in explicit words. 
He did not like the experience, and shook 
his head impatiently as he walked along. 
It oceurred to him that since marriage 
was in its own nature so difficult and 
risky a thing as he had already decided, 
it was hardly fair for third persons to 
step in and complicate it more. 

Having got so far, he might not un- 
naturally have considered whether he 
should remodel his way of life. But he 
was not the man to suffer a sudden con- 
version under the stress of emotion or of 
a particular impression. His unsparing 
clearness of vision and honesty of intel- 
lect forbade that. 

“T shall get better when I’m too old 
for anything else,” he told himself with 
a rather bitter smile. “I suppose I ought 
to thank God that the time’s not far off 
now! ” 

It was not much of an effort in the way 
of that unprofitable emotion against 
which he had warned Christine Fanshaw 
and Janet Selford, but it was enough to 
make him take a rather different view, 
if not of himself, at least of old John 
Fanshaw. He decided that he had been 
too hard on John; and at the back of his 
mind was a notion that he had been 
rather hard on Christine, too. In this 
ease it seemed to him that he was get- 
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ting off too cheaply. John and Christine 
were paying all the bill, at least a dis- 
proportionate amount. 

The upshot of it all was expressed in 
his exclamation: 

“T don’t want the money. I wish to 
heaven old John wouldn’t pay me back! ” 

He would have felt easier for a little 
more demerit in John. It is probable, 
though his philosophizing did not lead 
him so far as this conclusion, that he, 
too, was a sample, and from a bulk not 
inconsiderable in quantity. Where it is 
possible, we prefer that the people we 
have injured should turn out to have 
deserved injury from somebody anyhow. 


XXIX. 


Tr was the eve of Dora Hutting’s wed- 
ding—a thing in itself quite enough to 
put Milldean into an unwonted stir. 
Everybody was very much excited about 
the event, and very sympathetic. Kate 
Raymore had come to the front; not even 
preoccupation with Charley could pre- 
vent a marriage from interesting her. 
She had given much counsel, and had ex- 
erted herself to effect a reconciliation 
between the bride and Jeremy Chidding- 
fold. Into this diplomatic effort Sibylla 
also had been drawn, and peace had been 
signed at a tea-party. With the help of 
Christine’s accomplished manner and 
Grantley’s tactful composure it had been 
found possible to treat the whole epi- 
sode as a boy and girl affair which could 
be laughed at and thus dismissed into 
oblivion. 

The two principals could not take quite 
this view, but they consented to be 
friends, to wish each other well, and to 
say nothing about the underlying con- 
tempt which each could not but entertain 
for the other’s fickleness. For Jeremy 
would have been faithful if Dora had 
been, and Dora could not perceive how 
the fact of her having made a mistake as 
to her own feelings explained the extra- 
ordinary rapidity with which Jeremy had 
been able to transfer an affection pro- 
fessedly so lasting and so deep. Chris- 
tine warned her that all men were like 
that—execept Mr. Mallam; and Grantley 
told Jeremy that Dora was flighty, as all 
girls were—except Eva Raymore. So 
peace, though not very cordial peace, was 
obtained; the satirical remarks, which 
the parties felt entitled to make privately, 
not appearing on the face of the formal 
proceedings. 

Important though these matters might 
be, they were not in Sibylla’s mind as she 
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stood at the end of the garden and looked 
down on Old Mill House. Twenty-four 
hours before, Mrs. Mumple had started 
on her journey. Sibylla, Eva, and Jeremy 
had escorted her to Fairhaven. The fat 
old woman was very apprehensive and - 
tremulous, anxious about her looks and 
the fit of her new silk gown, full of ques- 
tionings about the meeting to which she 
went. It was impossible not to smile 
covertly at some of these manifestations, 
but over them all shone the beauty of the 
love which had sustained her through the 
years, ] 

Sibylla prayed that now her love might 
have its reward, half wondering that-it 
had lived to claim it, had lived so long in 
solitude and uncomforted. It had never 
despaired, however long the waiting, how- 
ever much it was starved of all satisfac- 
tion, bereft of all pleasure, condemned to 
seeming uselessness, even unwelecomed, as 
one well might fear. These things had 
brought pain and fear, but not despair 
nor death. Yet Mrs. Mumple was not by 
nature a patient woman; naturally she 
eraved a full return for what she gave, 
and an ardent answer to the warmth of 
her affection. None the less she had not 
despaired; and as Sibylla thought of this, 
she accused herself because, unlike the 
old woman, she had allowed herself to 
despair—nay, had been ready, almost 
eager, to do it; she had twisted every- 
thing into a justification for it, had made 
no protest against it, and no’ effort to 
avoid it. 

That mood had led to ruin; at last she 
saw that it would have been ruin. Was 
there now hope? It was difficult to go 
back, to retrace the steps so confidently 
taken, to realize that she, too, had been 
wrong. Yet what else was the lesson? 
It came to her in one form or another 
from every side—from the Courtlands, 
where death alone had been strong 
enough to thwart the evil fate; from the 
Raymores, where trust, bruised: but not 
broken, had redeemed a boy’s life from 
evil to good; even from Christine, who 
waited in secret hope. 

Above all, the lesson came from the 
quarter whence she had least looked for it 
—from Grantley himself, for whom no 
effort was too great, who never lost con- 
fidence, who had indeed lacked under- 
standing but had never lacked courage, 
who now, with eyes opened and at her 
bidding, was endeavoring the hardest 
thing a man can do. For he was trying 
to change himself, to look at himself with 
another’s eyes, to remodel himself by a 
new standard, to count as faults what he 
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had cherished as virtues, to put in the 
foremost place not the qualities which 
had been his pets, his favorites, his 
ideals, but those which another asked 
from him and which he must do himself 
a violence to display. 

Had she no corresponding effort to 
make? She could not deny the accusa- 
tion. It lay with her, too, to try. But it 
was hard. John Fanshaw found it sorely 
difficult, grossly against his prejudices, 
and even in conflict with principles which 
he held sacred, to belittle his grievance 
or to let it go. Sibylla was very fond of 
her grievances, too. She was asked to 
look at them with new eyes, to think of 
them no more: as outrages, as stones of 
stumbling and rocks of offense. She was 
asked to consider her grievances as op- 
portunities. 

That was the plain truth about it, and 
it involved so much recantation, such a 
turning upside down of old notions, such 
a fall for pride, that it was very hard to 
swallow. Yet unless it were swallowed, 
where was hope. And if it were swal- 
lowed, what did it mean? An experi- 
ment—only another difficult experiment. 
For people are not changed readily, and 
cannot be changed altogether. Difficul- 
ties would remain, would remain always; 
the vain ideal which had once governed 
all her acts and thoughts would never be 
realized. She must not be under any 
delusion as to that. And now, in her 
heart, she'was afraid of delusion coming 
again. And again disillusion must fol- 
low. 

She turned to find Grantley beside her, 
and he gave her a telegram addressed to 
her. She opened it with a word of thanks, 

“From John Fanshaw! ” she exclaimed 
eagerly. “He’s coming down here to- 
night! ” 

“ Well, you told him to wire whenever 
he found he could get down, didn’t you? ” 

“Yes. But—but what does it mean?” 

Grantley smiled at her. 

“T’m not surprised,” he said. Chris- 
tine had a letter from him this morning. 
I saw the handwriting. I’m taking a 
very sympathetic interest in Christine, so 
I look at the handwriting on her letters. 
And she’s been in a state of suppressed 
excitement all the morning. I’ve noticed 
that—with a sympathetic interest, Sib- 
ylla.” 

“T think I ought to go and see her.” 

“ Not just yet, please. Oh, yes, I hope 
itll be a good day for her. And it'll be a 
great day for your poor old Mumples, 
won't it? I hope Mr. Mumple will be- 
have nicely! ” 
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“Oh, so do I with my whole heart!” 
cried Sibylla. 

“Tm taking a very sympathetic in- 
terest in the Mumples also, Sibylla. Like- 
wise in Dora and her young man, and 
Jeremy and his young woman. Oh, and 
in the Raymores and Charley! Anybody 
else?” 

Sibylla looked at him reprovingly, but 
a smile would tremble about the corners 
of her mouth. 

“ You see, I’ve been thinking over what 
you said the other day,” Grantley went on 
with placid gravity, “and I’ve made up 
my mind to come and tell you whenever [ 
do a decent thing or have an honest 
emotion. I shan’t like saying it at all, 
but you'll like hearing it.” 

“Some people would be serious about 
it, considering—well, considering every- 
thing,” Sibylla remarked, turning her 
face away. 

“Yes, but then they wouldn’t see you 
smile—and you’ve an adorable smile. 
And they wouldn’t see the flash in your 
eyes—you’ve such wonderful eyes, Sib- 
ylla!” 

Grantley delivered these statements 
with a happy simplicity. 

“ Yow’re not imposing on me,” she said. 
“T know you mean it.” Her voice trem- 
bled just a little. “And perhaps that’s 
the best way to tell me.” 

“On the other hand, I shall become a 
persistent and accomplished hypocrite. 
You'll never know how I grind the faces 
of the poor at the bank, nor my inmost 
thoughts when Frank drops half his food 
on my best waistcoat.” 

“Yowre outrageous. 
Grantley!” 

“All right. I'll talk about something 
else.” 

“ T think I’d better find Christine. No, 
wait a minute. If you’re going to do all 
these fine things, what have you planned 
for me?” 

“Nothing. You’ve just to go on being 
what you can’t help being—the most 
adorable woman in England.” 

“T don’t know what you mean to do, 
but what you are doing is 3s 


Please stop, 





“Making love to you,” interposed 
Grantley. 

“Yes, and in the most unblushing 
way.” 


“T’m doing the love-making, and you’re 
doing the 

“Stop!” she commanded, with a hasty, 
merry glance of protest. 

“You ought to be used to it. I’ve 
been doing it for a month now,” he com- 
plained. 
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Sibylla made no answer, and Grantley 
lit a cigarette. When she spoke again 
she was grave and her voice was low. : 

“Don’t make love to me. I’m afraid 
to love you. You know what I did before 
because I loved you. I should do it again, 
I’m afraid. I haven’t learned the lesson.” 

“ Are you refusing the only way there 
is of learning it? How have I learned 
all the fine lessons that I’ve been telling 
you?” 

“T’ve not learned the lesson. 
ask too much.” 

“Tf I give all I have, itll seem enough 
to you. You'll know it’s all now, and it’ll 
seem enough. All there is is enough—- 
even for you, isn’t it?” 

“You didn’t give me all there was be- 
fore?” 

“T had a theory,” said Grantley. “I’m 
not going to have any more theories.” 

She turned to him suddenly. 

“Oh, you mustn’t ask, you mustn’t 
stand there asking! That’s wrong, that’s 
unworthy of you. I mustn’t let you do 
that.” 

“That was the theory,” Grantley said 
with a smile. “ That was just my theory. 
I’m always going to ask for what I want 
now. It’s really the best way.” 

“We're friends, Grantley?” she said 
imploringly, 

“Ts that all there is? 
to you enough?” 

“ And we’ve Frank. You do love him 
now, you know! ” 

“Tn and through you.” 

She made no answer again. He stood 
with his eyes fixed on her for some mo- 
ments. Then he took the telegram gently 
from her hand and went into the house 
with it, to seek Christine Fanshaw. 

He left Sibylla in a turmoil of feeling. 
That she loved him was nothing new. 
She had always loved him, and she had 
never loved any other man in that 
fashion. The fairy ride had never been 
rivaled or repeated. And she had never 
lost her love for him, even when she hated 
him as her great enemy. It had always 
been there, whether its presence had been 
prized or loathed, welcomed or feared, 
whether it had seemed the one thing life 
held, or the one. thing to escape from if 
life were to be worthy. Blake had not 
displaced it; he had been a refuge from 
it. Grantley’s offense had never been 
that he did not love her, nor that he could 
not hold her love; it was that he loved 
her unworthily and claimed to hold her 
as a slave. 

And now he came wooing again, and 
she was sore beset. Memory helped him, 


I still 


Would it seem 
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the unforgettable communion of bygone 
love enforced his suit. Her heart was all 
for yielding—how should it not be to the 
one man whose sway it had ever owned ? 
He was to her mind an incomparable 
wooer—incomparable in his buoyant 
courage, in the humor that masked his 
passion, in the passion which used humor 
with such a conscious art, feigning to con- 
ceal without concealing, pretending to re- 
veal without impairing the secrecy of 
those impenetrable recesses of the heart, 
concerning which conjecture beats knowl- 
edge and the imagination would not be 
trammeled bya disclosure too unreserved. 

But she feared and, fearing, struggled. 
They were friends. Friends could make 
terms, bargains, treaties, arrangements. 
Friendship did not bar independence, 
absolute and uninfringed. Was that the 
way with love—with the love of woman 
for man, of wife for husband? 

No, old Nature came in there with her 
unchanging decisive word, against which 
no bargain and no terms, no theory and 
no views, no claims or pretentions, no 
folly and no wisdom either, could prevail. 
All said and done, all concessions made, 
all promises pledged, all demands guar- 
anteed—they all went for little. The 
woman was left to depend on the trust she 
had, helpless if the trust failed her and 
the confidence were misplaced. If she 
were wrong about herself or about the 
man, there was no help for it. The love 
of the woman was, after all and in spite 
of all, surrender. 

Times might change, and thoughts and 
theories; this might be accounted right 
which had been wrong, and that held 
wrong which had been accounted right. 
The accidents varied, the essence re- 
mained. The love of the woman was sur- 
render, because old Nature would have it 
so. If she gave such love or acknowl- 
edged it, for in truth it was given, she 
abandoned all the claims, the grievences, 
the wrongs, all that had been the basis of 
what she had done. She took Grantley 
on faith again, she put herself into his 
hands, again she made the great venture 
with all its possibilities. She had seemed 
wrong once. Would she seem wrong 
again ? 

There was a change in him. That she 
believed. Was there a change in her too? 
Unless there were, she did not dare to 
venture. Had all that she had suffered, 
all that she had seen others suffer, 
brought nothing to her? Yes, there was 
something. When you loved you must 
understand, and, knowing the truth, love 
that or leave it. You must not make an 
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image and love that, then make another 
image and hate that. You must love or 
leave the true thing. And to do that 
there is needed another surrender—of 
your point of view, your own ideas of 
what you are and of how you ought to be 
treated. 

To get great things you must barter 
great things in return. There are seldom 
cheap bargains to be had in costly goods. 
Had not Grantley learned that? Could 
not she? It took generosity to learn it. 
Was she less generous than Grantley? 
The question hit her like a blow. If 
Grantley had done as she had, would she 
still have loved, would she have come 
again to seek and to woo? 

Ah, but the case was not truly parallel. 
Grantley sought leave to reign again, to 
reign by her will, but still to reign. That 
was not what was asked of her. 

Was it not? Eagerly stretching out 
after truth, seeking the bed-roek of deep 
truth, her mind, spurred by its need, 
soared above these distinctions and saw, 
as in.a vision, the union of these tran- 
sient opposites. Was not to reign well 
to serve well? was not faithfully to obey 
the order of the universe to be a king of 
life ? 

If that vision would abide with her, if 
that harmony could be sustained, then all 
would be well. The doubts and fears 
would die, and the surrender be a great 
conquest. When she had tried before, 
she had no such idea as this. Much had 
been spent, much given, in attaining to 
the distant sight of it. But if it were 
true? If Grantley, ever courageous, 
ever undaunted, had won his way to it 
and now came, in a suppliant’s guise, to 
show her and to give her the treasures of 
a queen ? 

While she still mused, the little boy 
came toddling over the lawn to her side, 
holding up a toy for her interest and 
admiration. She caught him up and 
held him in her arms. Had he nothing 
to say to it all? Had he nothing to say? 
Why, his eyes were like the eyes of 
Grantley ? 

The clock of the old church struck five, 
and on the sound a cab appeared over the 
erest of the opposite hill. Sibylla, with 
Frank in her arms, watched its descent 
to Milldean, and then went into the 
house to put on her hat. In view of the 
ancient love between her and Mumples, 
it was her privilege to be the first to 
greet the returned wanderer; she alone 
would properly understand and share 
Mumples’ feeling. For all her sym- 
pathy, Kate Raymore was a friend of too 
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recent standing—she had not witnessed 


_the years of waiting. Jeremy’s affection 


was true enough, but Mumples feared 
the directness of his tongue and the ex- 
uberance. of his spirits. Highly con- 
scious of the honor done her, some- 
what alarmed at the threatened appeal to 
her ever too ready emotion, Sibylla went 
down the hill. 

A pale, frail old student with the 
hands of a laboring man—that was her 
first impression of Mumples’ husband. 
He had the air of remoteness from the 
world and of having done with the 
storms of life which comes to men who 
have lived many years in a library; his 
face was lined, but his eyes calm and 
placid. Only those incongruous hands, 
with their marks of toil, hinted at the 
true story. 

He spoke in a low voice, as if it might 
be anoffense to speak loud; his tones were 
refined, his manner respectful and rather 
formal. It was evidently unsafe to make 
any parade of sympathy with Mumples 
—she was near the breaking-point—but 
the exchange of a glance, on which 
Sibylla ventured, showed that her agita- 
tion was of joy and satisfaction. Evi- 
dently the meeting had disappointed the 
worst of her fears,-and confirmed the 
dearest of her hopes. 

“T have to thank you, madam,” the old 
man said, “for the great kindness you 
and your family have shown to my wife 
during my absence.” 

“We owe her far more than she owes 
us. I don’t know what we should have 
done without her.” 

“The knowledge that she had good 
friends did much to enable me to endure 
my absence,” he went on. “ She’s looking 
well, is she not, madam? She appears to 
me less changed than I had thought pos- 
sible.” Sibylla could not resist another 
quick glance at Mumples. “And I 
haven’t seen her for ten years.” He 
paused and looked at Sibylla in a ques- 
tioning way. 

“Don’t worry any more about that, 
Luke,” said Mrs. Mumple, with her hand 
on his shoulder. “ You knew what suited 
you best. What was the good of my com- 
ing, if it wasn’t to be a comfort to you?” 

“Tt was selfish of me, madam, but 
you’ve no idea what it is to be in—in such 
circumstances as I was. I’ve been un- 
fortunately a man of quick temper, and I 
couldn’t trust myself in all cases. I got 
beside myself if I was reminded of the 
outside world, of all I was losing, how the 
years went by, of my wife, and the home 
and the life I might have had. It was be- 










































- know, and good, I’m sure. 
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cause I loved her that I wouldn’t see 
her 26 

“Yes, yes, ’m sure of that,” said 
Sibylla hastily. 

“But it was selfish, as love sometimes 
is, madam. I ought to have put her first. 
And I never thought what it would mean 
to her when I did what brought me to 
that place. Well, I’ve paid for it with 
my life. They’ve taken my life from 
me.” 

“ You’ve many years before you, dear,” 
whispered Mrs. Mumple. 

“T have so few behind me,” he said. 
“They’ve blotted out two-thirds of my 
life. Looking back on it now, I can’t see 
it as it was. It seems long, but very 
empty—a great vacant space in my life, 
madam,” 

“ Ah, but you’ve your home and your 
dear wife now—and we shall all be your 
friends.” 

How dull and cold her words seemed! 
Yet what else was there to say in face of 
the tragedy ? 

“Tm deeply grateful to her and to 
Heaven; but I—I have nothing left. It 
seems to me that the years have taken 
everything.” 

Mrs Mumple put her hand down to 
his worn hand and caressed it. 

“You'll be better by and by,” she said. 

“T’m deadened,” he persisted sadly. 

“Don’t feel like that,” Sibylla im- 
plored. “Your life will come back to 
you in the sunshine and the country air. 
We shan’t let you feel like that. Why, 
it’s full of life here. There’s a wedding 
to-morrow, Mr. Mumple! And another 
engaged couple—my brother and Miss 
Raymore! And yow’ll like my husband, 
and I'll bring my baby boy to see you.” 

“ Such a pretty little dear! ” exclaimed 
Mumples. 

“You must take an interest in us,” 
smiled Sibylla. “And then you'll be 
pleased when we are. Won’t he, Mump- 
les? Because you’re to be one of us, 
just as your wife is.” 

Mrs. Mumple suddenly turned away, 
and, murmuring something about get- 
ting tea, escaped from the room. The 
old man fixed his eyes on Sibylla’s face 
in a long, inquiring gaze. 

“You say that to me, madam? I don’t 
deserve to have that said to me. Yovu’re 
a beautiful young lady, and very kind, I 
Your hus- 
band is lucky, and so is your son. But 
I’ve been a convict for seventeen years, 
and it’s only by a chance that I’m not a 
murderer. I’m not fit to come near you, 








nor yours—no, not near your little boy.” 
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Sibylla came to him and took his work- 
worn hand. He saw that she meant to 
kiss it, and held it back. 

“A convict, and in heart a murderer, 
madam,” he said, his lips trembling a 
little, and his calm eyes very sad. “I’m 
not fit for you to touch.” 

“Tl tell you something,” said Sibylla. 
“You call me kind and good, you say my 
husband and my boy are lucky. And 
you tell me you're not fit for me to touch. 
For me to touch! I tried to run away 
from my husband, and I was ready to 
leave my little boy to his death!” A 
great wonder came into the old man’s 
eyes; he asked no questions, but he 
ceased to resist her persuading grasp; 
she raised his hand to her lips and kissed 
it. “I thought my heart was dead, as 
you think yours is. But light and life 
have come back into mine, and you 
mustn’t shut yours against them. You 
must try to be happy, if it’s only for 
poor dear Mumples’ sake. She’s thought 
of nothing but making you happy all 
these years.” She laid her hand on his 
shoulder. “ And love us too. For my 
husband’s and my boy’s sake keep the 
secret [ve told you, but remember it 
when you feel despairing. It wasn’t 
easy for me to speak of it, but I thought 
it would give you hope; and it will pre- 
vent you feeling the sort of thing you 
felt about me—and I hope about any of 
age 

He turned his eyes to hers. 

“You're telling me the truth, I know, 
madam,” he said slowly. “It’s a very 
strange world. Tl try not to despair.” 

“No, no, don’t despair—above all, 
don’t. despair!” whispered Sibylla. 

“T have a remnant of my days, and I 
have the love of my wife. God has left 
me something out of the wreck that I’ve 
made.” 

Sibylla stooped and kissed him on the 
brow. He caught her hands and looked 
again into her eyes for quite a long 
time. 

“Tt is true? And your eyes are like 
the eyes of an angel!” 

He relaxed his hold on her, and sank 
back in his chair with a sigh. 

“Tm tiring you,” said Sibylla. “Tl 
go now, and leave you alone with Mump- 
les. Jl call her back here. No, I ean’t 
stay to tea—you’ve made me think of too 
much; but I'll come to-morrow and bring 
my little boy.” 

“Tf what you say is true, you must 
pray for yourself sometimes? Pray for 
me, too, madam! ” 

“Yes, V'll pray for you the prayer I 
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love best—‘ Those things which for our 
unworthiness we dare not and for our 
blindness we cannot ask.’ I will pray 
for those, for you and forme, And be- 
eause you’re an old man and have suf- 
fered, you shall give me your blessing 
before I go.” She knelt to receive his 
trembling benediction, then rose with a 
glad smile on her face. She saw Mumples 
standing now on the threshold of the 
room, and kissed her hand to her. “ The 
old is done, and the new is begun,” she 
said to the old man as she pressed his 
hand in farewell. 

She walked slowly up the hill in the 
peaceful dusk. Lights burned in the 
church; the village choir was laboriously 
practising an ambitious effort for the 
next day. There were lights in the win- 
dows over the post-office; one was open to 
the mild evening air, and Jeremy’s voice 
in a love-ballad competed enviously with 
the choir’s more pious strains, till it was 
drowned in a merry vrotest of youthful 
shouts. 

When she reached home, there was a 
light in the nursery, and the nurse was 
singing softly to the little boy. Her 
agitation was past, her emotion was 
gentle now, and her face peacefully ra- 
diant. Her grievances seemed small be- 
side the old man’s suffering, her woes 
nothing beside his punishment, her re- 
turn to life and light so much easier 
than his. He had but a remnant of life 
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left; the rest had been demanded of him 
in ransom for his deed, and the ransom 
had been exacted to the uttermost far- 
thing. He was poor, though not desti- 
tute. But she was rich. Her life lay 
still before her with all its meaning and 
its possibilities—its work and its strug- 
gles, its successes and its failures, the 
winning of more victories, the effort and 
the resolve not to lose what had been so 
hardly won. Soberly she looked forward 
to it, assessing “and measuring her 
strength and weakness, and the strength 
and weakness of those with whom her life 
was cast. 

She had no more of the blind and reck- 
less confidence of her first essay. Her 
eyes were open. Her knowledge did 
not forbid her soul reaching out to 
the joy that was to come, but it whispered 
that the joy was not all, and that the joy 
must be fairly won. Yet she welcomed 
the joy with the innate ardor of her mind, 
exultant that now she might take it, that 
now it could prove no delusion because 
she had learned wherein lay the truth of 
it. The clue was in her fingers. The 
path might be rough sometimes, up-hill 
sometimes, not all in pleasant valleys and 
soft beguiling scenes; there would be arid 
tracts, perhaps, and bleak uplands. 

Such was the Way of Life. She recog- 
nized it now. The clue was in her hand, 
and though she might weary and stumble, 
she would not be utterly lost or belated. 


(To be concluded). 





DREAM 


CHIMES. 


SoMEWHERE along the road that I am climbing 
I know that bells are ringing blithe and sweet ; 
I hear them in my dreams so gently chiming, 
And hasten on with glad, expectant feet. 


I wonder are they set within a steeple, 
Or are they hung beside a palace gate? 

And will they ring for crowds of kindred people, 
Or just for me alone, and soon, or late? 


In day-dreams, too, I hear them faintly, faintly, 
As if a fairy bevy rang the chimes ; 

And down into my heart they steal so quaintly, 
And weave their melodies into my rhymes. 


Sometimes they play a measure so alluring, 
Of laurel and wild olive crown I dream ; 


Iwake—the dusty road ! 


New faith procuring, 


I follow, as Sir Galahad the gleam ! 


Perhaps they sound across a valley vernal, 
Perchance far up a rugged mountainside ; 

Ofttimes they ring with rapture so supernal 
It seems as if in heaven they must abide ! 


Sometime, somewhere, I know that I shall meet them 
And plainly hear them play the dear, old themes ; 
And with what joy my swelling soul will greet them— 
Those bells of hope that chime adown my dreams ! 


Clarence Urmy. 
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Delicious Luncheon Meats 


Libby’s (Fivcr) Food Products 


are used extensively both at home and abroad. They are served on 
transatlantic liners and on dining cars. Libby’s Veal Loaf, Vienna 
Sausage, Melrose Paté, Corned Beef Hash, Peerless Wafer Sliced Dried 
Beef, Concentrated Soup, etc.,are ready to serve at a moment’s notice. 
All grocers sell them. 
Our boo!:let “Salad Success,” containing recipes for 
twelve delicious salads, sent free upon request. 
Libby, McNeill « Libby 
Chicago 


























A tired woman with nervous 
indigestion and a brain ‘‘too 
weary to think’’ was told by 
another who had been through 
the same experience that the whole trouble 
was lack of true rebuilding food. 


She began on GRAPE-NUTS and in 
10 days the Phosphates and nourishing 
elements in the famous food had restored 
her to strength completely, so that the 
nervous trouble disappeared entirely and 
the brain ‘‘could think’? as hard and 
successfully as required. 


“’There’s a reason’? for GRAPE- 


NUTS. 


Get the little book, “ The Road to Wellville,” in each pkg. 


if pment ee. 
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The Joy of the Household 

Wool Soap is essentially a Toilet and Bath necessity, 
and not for exclusive use on woolens. It floats, is § } 
white, and pure. Sold by the leading dealers. 
SWIFT & COMPANY, U.S.A. 























The Ghoice of Good Gooks 
since 1780 


Baker § Chocolate 


Pleasing to the taste, 
Nourishing to the system, 
» Quieting to the nerves, 
~ An ideal food — good 
morning, noon, and night. 
41 Highest Awards in 
Europe and America 
BE SURE YOU GET 
THE GENUINE 


Made by 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established Dorchester, [lass. 


LOOK FOR THIS 
TRADE MARK 














POWDER 


Absolutely Pure 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 


SOSH OP*ASASCBOECE 
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